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HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. 



CHAPTER I. 

Of a Quarter of Lamb. 

Miss Stanbury, looking out of her parlour window, 
aaw Mr. fsiljson linrrying towards the cathedral, down 
the paHsa^'^o wliici* Icads from Southernhay into the 
Close. *^He^fl just come from Heavitree, I'U be 
hound,^* aaid Miss Stanbuiy to Martha, who was be- 
liind her. 

"Like CDon^h, ma'am." . 

"■^Though thcy do say that the poor fool of a man 
bas bncnme (]Aiitc sick of bis bargain already." 

"He'll have to be sicker yet, ma'am," said Martha. 

"They were to liave been married last week, and 
nobody ever kiiew wliy it was put off. It's my belief 
be^ll never marry her. And she*ll be served right; — 
quite right" 

"Ile must marry her now, ma'am. She's been 
baylng things all over Exeter, as though there was no 
oud of their moiiey.^^ 

"They haven't more than enough to keep body 
and soitl tügether," waid Miss Stanbury. "I don't see 
why 1 mightn't have gone to service this moming, 
Martha- It's qiiite warm now out in the Close." 

*^YonM bctt^3r wait, ma'am, tili the east winds is 
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over. Bbe waö at Puddock^ö oüly tbe day beforc 
jesterday^ buying bed-linen,— the fiuest tliey had, and 
fliat wasn^t good enough." 

"Psha!" Said MiäS Sfcmhuiy. 

"As thongh Mr. Gibson liadu't thing^ of that tind 
good onough für Ler^'' said Martha. 

Thea tbere was silcnce in tlie roora for awhUe* 
Miss Stanbury was ^aoding at onc window, and Martha 
at tbe other, watching the people as tbej pas&cd back- 
war da aad forwards, in and ont of the Closa Dorothy 
had now been awaj at Kuncombe Piitney t'or sotiie 
weeks^ and her aunt feit her loneliness i^ith a heavy 
senae of weakness. Never liad she entertained a üüin- 
panion in tbe hou^^e who bad siiited her as well as her 
niece, Dorotby. Dorothy would always listen to her, 
would always talk to ber, would always bear with 
her. Since Dorothy bad gone, various letters bad 
been interchanged between thcni. Tbcmgh there had 
been auger ab ont Brooke Btir^esä, there had been nc* 
absolute rupture; bnt Miss Stanbury had feit that slic 
could not wTite and beg her niece to cotne back to 
her. She had not sent Dorothy away. Dorothy had 
chosen to go, beeanse her aunt had had an opiniou of 
her own as to what was fit fing for her heir; and ae 
Miss Btanbury would not give up her opinion, ttho 
could not Hsk her niece to rettim to her. Socli had 
been her resolution, stemly expressed to hcrself n 
dozen times during these solitary weekt^j but time and 
Bolitude had acted npon her, and she longed for the 
girre presence in the house, *^ Martha," ahe said at 
last, *^I tkink 1 shall get yoii to go over to Nuncomho 
Putney." 

"Again, ma'am?'^ 
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*'Wbj not again? It's not Si> far, l sup[jtit^ö, that 
the jouniGy will hurt you,'' 

"I (lon't tbink xt*d Lurt me, ma'am^ — only what 
güod will I do?^' 

"If you'll go riglitly to wark, yoii may do good. 
Kiaa Dorotliy was a tbol to gtj tUe way ahe did; — a 
great fooL'* 

'^81ie atayed longer tbau I tbougbt sLe would, 
ma'am." 

"Tm not asking yuxi wbat yoü tbfnigbt. 111 teil 
you wliat. Do yau send Giles to Winslow's and teil 
tbcm to send ia early to-morrow a nice ffire-q Harter of 
lamb. Or it wouldn't burt you if you weut and chose 
it yoürself/^ 

^^It wouldn't burt nio at all, ma^am/^ 

"You gefc it nioe; — not too small^ buCJ^UKe ineat is 
meat at the pricc tbings are now^ and bovv tliey ever 
see butcber's meat at all h more tban l ch» under- 
atand." 

"Peoplc iiH bas to bo carefui, ma*am, nnikes h little 
go a long way." 

"You get it a gnnd aiKe, and take it uver in a 
basket. It won't burt yon, done up clean in a nap- 
kin/' 

**It won't hurt me at all, uia'am." 

"And you give it to Misa Dorotby witli my love 
DoB^t you let 'cm tbink I sent it to my siistpr-in-law." 

"And ia tliat to be all, luaam?" 

**How do you mcan all?'^ 

"Becimsej ma^am^ tbe railway and tbe carrier would 
takc it qnite ready, and tbere would hc a matter of 
ten OT twelve sbillingfl savcd in tlie journey.'' 

'^Whoae affair is that?'' 
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^'Not mmei ma'am, of coütsc/' 

'M believe yoiiVe afraid of tlie trouble, Martlia, 
Or eise you don't like g^oing becauae thej're poor." 

^^Xfc ain't faifj ma'am^ of yon to saj ^o; — tUat it 
am't. AU l Äsk is, — is tbat to be all? Wlieii IVe 
giv^em the Irimb, am I just to come away Ktraif^litT or 
am I to say anjtluiigV It will look p<) odd if I^m 
JQst lo put dowu tlie basket and come awaj without 
e'er a word.** 

** Martha!" 

*^Yo,s mfi^am." 

'' YouVo a fooL" 

"Tliaffl tme, too, mti^ara," 

'*lt yrould be like you to ppn abont in tbaf diimmy 
wayj — wouldn't it; — tinä jon thni was so fbnd of Miaa 
Dorothj." 

"I was fond of Iwt^ nm'aTii/' 

*'0f cnurse yoiill be tidkitif^ to lier; — and wliy 
not? And if she shonld say anytliinp; abont r**tnm- 

"Yes, ma'am/' 

**Tou can say tbat yon know her old aiint wonldn'!, 
' — wonldn^t r^ftiHC to liav^ liPr back a^Miii. Von cnu 
put it yotir own way, you know, Yoii needn^t make 
me find wordfl fnr you/^ 

^*Bnt ^she won't, nia^am." 

"Won't what?" 

*'Won't say anything' abont rötiiming.^' 

^■^Yes^ ^ht will, Martha, if you talk to Ler rightly»" 
Tlie äeryant didu^t reply for a while, bnt mtood look- 
in g' out of tlie Window* "Yon miglit an well go abont 
the lamb at once, Martha.^* 

"So I wil!^ ma*aTn, wben Tve got it out, all clear." 
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*'Wliat da you ineau by tbat?'' 

"Why, — ^ju8t thiR, ma'am. May I teil Miss Dolly 
ptraiglit out thafc you wniit her to come back, and tbat 
l've been sent to say so?" 

^'No, Martha;^ 

"Tlien liow am I to do it, ma'am?" 

"Do it oitt of your owti head, just as it comes up 
M tlie inoioent.^^ 

"Out üf ruy owii head, ma'am?" 

**Yes; — juat as you feel, you know." 

"Just as I feel^ iim^am?" 

**Yon understuud what I mean, Martha." 

*'I*U do my best, ma'am, and I can't say no more. 
And if you flColdn me afterwards, ma'am, — why, of 
CO Urse T I must put up with it." 

"But I won^t Hcold you, Martha." 

"Then I'll go out to Winslow's about the lamb at 
oncej ma'am." 

*'Vcry nice, and not too small, Martha." 

Martha went out aud ordered the lamb, and packed 
it as deFiired quito c.lean in a napkin, and fitted it into 
the basket, and arranged with Giles Hickbody to carry 
it down for her early in the morning to the Station, so 
that she might take tlie first train to Lessborough. It 
was understood that ehe was to hire a fly at Lessborough 
to take her to Nuncombe Putney. Now that she under- 
stood the importance of her mission and was aware that 
the present she took with her was only the customary 
accompaniment of an ambassadress entrusted with a 
great mission, Martha said nothing even about the ex- 
pense. The train started for Lessborough at seven, 
and as she was descending from her room at six, Miss 
Stanbury in her flannel dressing-gown stepped out of 
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the di>or üf her owu rooitL ** Juijt put thia in the liaKketj'* 
said Bbe, handin g n note to her s^rvant, '*! thougLt 
last night I'd write a word. Jiist put it in the baisket 
and saj nothing about it." The note which sbe sent 
waa as foLLowG; — 

"Tha Cloae, fitli A|>HI, löfi-. 

"As Martha talks of going over to pay you a visit, 
iVe thought that Td just gct her to täte you a quarter 
of lambj which is Coming in now vcry nice. I do envy 
her going to see yoti, my dear, for I had gotten iäome- 
liow to b>v6 to aee your pretty face. I'm getting almost 
strong again^ biit Sir Peter, wlio was here thia afler- 
noon, just caJling as a friend, was uncivil enough to 
say that I*m too much oi" an old woman to go out in 
the cast wind. I told ]iim it didn't much matter; — for 
the eooner old women made way for young ones, tho 
better. 

"I am very desolate and solitary here. But I rather 
tbink that women wbo don^t get married arc inten ded 
to be deaolate; and perhapa it ia better for thera, if 
thcy beetow their time and tboughts properly, — tiB I 
hope you do, my dear. A woman with a family of 
children haa almost too many of the cares of thia world, 
to give bor mind as ahe ought to the othor. What 
ahall we aay then of thoso wbo have no auch cares, 
and yet do not walk uprightly? Dear Dorotby, be not 
auch a one. For myself» I atiknowledge bitterly the 
öxtent of my shortcomingh. Much has been given to 
me; but if much be expected, how «liall L answer tho 
demand? 

'^1 bope 1 necd not teil you tbat ivhenever it may 
auit you to pay a Tisit to Exeter^ your room will be 
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ready for you, atid therc will be a wann welcome 
Mra. MacHii^li alwayn asks after ytrn ; aiiJ so Las Mrs, 
ClifFörd. I wnn^t teil you wliat Mrs. (Hiffi.ird said about 
yowc colotiT, because it would make you vain, The 
Keavitree affair has all becii put nfT; — of coiirne you 
have lieard tliat. Dear, dear, dear! Yoii kuow wliat I 
tidiik, so I iieed not repcat it. 

**Oive TTij reepectB to your mamma and Priscilla, — - 
and for yoiirselfj accept tlie affectionate Inye of 
^*Yoiir loving old aunt^ 

^'Jkmima Stanbüey. 

'^P. S.-— If MartLä wLoiild say anytliing to you^ you 
may feel trnre tkat ske knows my tniud.'^ 

Poor üld BüuL Sil 6 feit an almost uncoKi troll able 
Ion ging- to Iiave lier niece back a^aiUj aud yet sbe tüld 
herseif that 5fhe was bonnd not to send a ro^nilar in- 
vitation, or to sügp^ent au unconditional retuni. Dorotby 
bad b erseif decided to take her depfirturci and if sbe 
clioflo to remain away^ — öo it musf be. *Sbe, MisH ötan- 
bury, could not clcmcan Kerself by renewiug her in- 
vitation, Hho read ber lelter before slie added to it tbe 
pojitacript, and feit tliat it was too ardemn in ita tf^ine 
to snggertt to Dorotky tbat wliicb nbo wisbed to sng^eat. 
Sbe b^id been thhjkingp mucb of her nwn past llfe wben 
sbe wrote tlio^e words ab out the State of an laimarried 
woman^ aud was vacillatin^ betweeu two mind^v — 
wbetlier it were better for a young woman to look for- 
ward to tbe carcs and affections, aud perbaps bard 
iisagöj of a marriage lifo 5 or to devote beretelf to tbe 
eaaier aud safer courae of au old luaid's career. Bat ao 
old mafd in uothiog if ebe be not kiud aad gooil. 8bc 
ackuowledged tbat, and, acknowledging it, added tbe 
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postsürijit tu her letter. What thougli tliere was a 
tertain b^uw to Ixer pride in the wiiting of it! She did 
teil bertself tlmt in thus ref erring her niece to Martha 
ior an cx]irei>i^ion of her own mind, — after that con- 
vereätitmu vvhieh «he and Martha had had in the parlour, 
— «he was in truth eating her own words. But the 
postst^ript was written, and though she took the^ letter 
up with her tu her own room in order that she might 
alter the words if she repented of them in the night, 
the letter waö eent as it was written, — postscript and all. 
Sbe spcnt the next day with very sober thoughts. 
Wheii MiTH- Mau.Hugh called upon her and told her that 
there were rumonrs afloat in Exeter that the marriage 
betweeii Cnmilla French and Mr. Gibson would 
certainly be broken oflF, in spite of all purchases that 
Iiad been made^ she merely remarked that they were 
two poor, ieckletjs things, who didn't know their own 
mindi* "CamiUa knows hers piain enough," said Mrs. 
MaclTu^h fibarply; but even this did. not give Miss 
jritmibuiy any s|jmt. She waited, and waited patiently, 
tili Martha !jlii>uld retum, thinking of the sweet pink 
tif>l(Hir whicli uaed to come and go in Dorothy's cheeks, 
— which she had been wont to observe so freqnently, 
not knowing tiiat she had observed it and loved it. 

CHAPTER II. 

River's Cottage. 

Threb daya after Hugh Stanbury*s visit to Man- 
cließter Street, he wrote a note to Lady Kowley, telling 
her of the address at which might be found both Tre* 
vclyan and hiw son. As Bozzle had acknowledged, 
facta arc thing!^ which may be found out. Hugh had 
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gone to work somewhat after the Bozzlian fashion, and 
had found out this fact. "He lives at ä place called 
Eiver's Cottage, at Willesden," wrote Stanbury. "If 
you tum off the Harrow Boad to the right, about a 
mile beyond the cemetery, you will find the cottage on 
the left hand side of the lane, abbut a quarter of a 
mile from the Harrow Koad. I belle ve you can go to 
Willesden by railway, but you had better take a cab 
from London." There was much consultation respect- 
ing this letter between Lady Rowley and Mrs. Tre- 
velyan, and it was deeided that it should not be shown 
to Sir Marmaduke. To see her child was at the present 
moment the njost urgent necessity of the poor mother, 
and both the ladies feit that Sir Marmaduke in bis 
wrath might probably impede rather than assist her in 
this desire. If told where he might find Trevelyan, 
he would probably insist on starting in quest of bis 
son-in-law himself, and the distance between the mother 
and her child might become greater in consequence, 
instead of less. There were many consultations; and 
the upshot of these was, that Lady Rowley and her 
daughter determined to start for Willesden without 
saying anything to Sir Marmaduke of the purpose they 
had in band. When Emily expressed her conviction 
that if Trevelyan should be away from home they 
would probably be able to make their way into the 
house, — so as to see the child, Lady Rowley with some 
hesitation acknowledge^ that such might be the case. 
But the child's mother said nothing to her own mother 
of a scheme which she had half formed of so clinging 
to her boy that no human power should separate them. 
They started in a cab, as advised by Stanbury, 
and were driven to a point on the read from which a 
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laue led doTvni to Willcadeii, passiug hy River*s Cotr 
tage. The.y aäked as tliey came along, aud inet no 
difticalty in Unding their way. At tlie point on tlie 
road liidicated^ tliere w^ls a cunntrj inii for hay-wag- 
goneri, and here Lady Rowley proposed that they 
«lioTild leaye their cab, nrging that it might be best to 
call at tbe cüttage in the quietest manner possible; bnt 
Krs. Trevelyan, with her scheme in her head for the 
rocapture of their child, begged that the cab might go 
ün;^ — ^and thus tbey were driven up to the door. 

ßiver'a Cottage was not a prepossessing abode. It 
was; a nev building, of light-coloured bricks, with a 
door in tlie middle and one window on each side. Ovar 
the door was a stone tablet, bearing the name,— River's 
Cottage. There was a little garden between the road 
and the hon&e, across which there was a straight path 
to the door. In front of one window was a small shrab, 
generally ealled a puzzle-monkey, and in front of the 
üther was a vanegated lanrel. There were two small 
moraels of green turf, and a distant view round the 
comer of the houae of a row of cabbage stumps. If 
Trevelyan were living there, he had certainly come 
down in the world since the days in which he had 
occnpied the honse in Cxu'zon Street. The two ladies 
got out of the cab, and slowly walked across the little 
garden. Mfb, Trevelyan was dressed in black, and she 
wore a tbick veil. She had altogether been unable to 
luake up lier mind as to what should be her conduct 
to her liuaband should she see him. That must be 
govemed by circiimstances as they might occur. Her 
rfeit wag niade not to him, but to her boy. 

'llie door was opened before they knocked, and 
Trevelyan liiinBOlf was standing in the naiTow passage. 
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Lady Rowley was the firet to speak. "Louis," she 
Said, "I have brought your wife to see you." 

"Who told you that I was here?" he asked, still 
Standing in the passage. 

" Of course a mother would find out where was her 
cbild," Said Lady Rowley. 

"You should not have come here without notice," 
he Said. "I was careful to let you know the conditions 
on which you should come." 

**You do not mean that I shall not see my child," 
Said the mother. "Oh, Louis, you will let me see him." 

Trevelyan hesitated a moment, still keeping his 
Position firmly in the doorway. By this time an old 
woman, decently dressed and of comfortable appearance, 
had taken her place behind him, and behind her was 
a slip of a girl about fifteen years of age. This was 
the owner of River's Cottage and her daughter, and 
all the inhabitants of the cottage were now there, Stand- 
ing in the passage. "I ought not to let you see him," 
Said Trevelyan; "you have intruded upon me in Coming 
here! I had not wished to see you here, — tili you had 
coraplied with the order I had giveH you." What a 
meeting between a husband and a wife who had not 
seen each other now for many inonths, — between a 
husband and a wife who were still young enough not 
to have, outlived the first Impulses of their early love! 
Ile still stood there guarding the way, and had not 
even put out his band to greet her. He was guarding 
the way lest she should, without his permission, obtain 
access to her own child I She had not removed her 
veil, and now she hardly dared to step over the thresh- 
old of her husband's house. At this moment, she 
perceived that the woman behind was pointing to the 

H« knme h4 was Bight IIJ, 2 
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room Oll die left, as the cottage was entered, and Emily 
at once undei^tood that her boy was there. Then at 
that moment slie heard her soii*s voice, as, in bis 
Bolitude, the child began to cry. "I must go in," she 
saidj *'I will go in;" and rushing on she tried to pusb 
aside her husbatid. Her mother aided her, nor did 
Trevelyau attempt to stop her with violence, and in a 
moment she was kneeling at the foot of a small sofH, 
with her child in her arms. "I had not intended to 
hinder you," said Trevelyan, "but I require from you 
a proiaise that you will not attempt to remove him." 

"Why should she not take him home with her?'' 
said Lady Kowley. 

"Becauiie I will not have it so," replied Trevelyan- 
"Bßcauee l choowe that it shonld be understood that I 
am to be tho master of my own affairs." 

Mfb. Trevelyan had now thrown aside her bonnet 
and her vell, and was covering her child with caresses- 
The poor little fellow, whose mind had been utterly 
dismayed by the events which had occurred to him 
since bis capture, though he retumed her kisses, did 
Eo in fear and trembling. And he was still sobbing, 
rtibbing bis eyea with his knuckles, and by no meaua 
yielding him seif with bis whole heart to bis mother "8 
tendemessi^as she would have had him do. "Louey,'' 
she saidj wbispering to him, "you know mamma; you 
haven't forgotten mamma?" He half murmured some 
little infantine word through his sobs, and then put bis 
cheek up to be pressed against his mother's face. 
"Louey will nevcr, never forget his own mamma; — 
wül he, Loney?" The poor boy had no assurances to 
give, and could only raise his cheek again to be kissed. 
la the meantime Lady Kowley and Trevelyan wer^ 
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ßtanding by, not speaking to each other, regarding the 
öcene in sileDce, 

öhe^ — Lady Rowley^ — could see tliat he was frigbt- 
fülly altered in appenrauce, even since the day on 
whicb Bhc biid so latcly met him in the City. His 
eheeks were thin and hajsrgard, and his eyes were dec^p 
and very bright^ — and he moved them qnickly from 
side to side, aa tbaugh ever suspecting something. He 
seemed to be Bm aller in statore, — withered, as it were, 
as though he had melted away. And, though he stood 
lookin^i^ npon bis wife and child, he was not for a mo- 
ment still. He would change the posture of his hands 
and arms, moving them quickly with little surreptitious 
jerks; and would shuffle his feet upon the floor, al- 
most without altering his position. His clothes hung 
about him, and his linen was soiled and wom. Lady 
Rowley noticed this especially, as he had been a man 
peculiarly given to neatness of appareL He was the 
first to speak. "You have come down here iii a cab?" 
Said he. 

"Yes, — in a cab, from London,'' said Lady 
Rowley. 

"Of course you will go back in it? You cannot 
stay here. There is no accommodation. It is a 
wretched place, but it suits the boy. As for me, all 
places are now alike." 

"Louis," said his wife, springing up from her knees, 
Coming to him, and taking his right band between both 
her own, "you will let me take him with me. I know 
you will let me take him with me." 

"I cannot do that, Emily, it would be wrong." 

"Wrong to restore a child to his mother? Oh, 

2* 
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Louis, think of it. Wbat must my life be witliout 
him, — or you?" 

"Don't talk of me. It is too late for tbat." 
"Not if yon will be reasonable, Louis, and listen 
to me. Ob, beavens, how ill you are!" As sbe said 
this sbe drew nearer to bim, so tbat ber face was al- 
moQt cloge to bis. "Louis, come back-, come back, 
and let it all be forgotten. It sball be a dream, a 
horrid dream, and nobody sball speak of it." He left 
bis band witbin bers and stood looking into her face. 
He was well aware tbat bis life since be bad left ber 
bad been one long bour of misery. Tbere bad been 
to bim no alleviation, no comfort, no consolation. He 
bad not a friend left to bim. Even bis satellite, tbe 
policeman, was becoming weary of bim and manifestly 
suspicious. Tbe woman witb wbom be was now lodg- 
ing, and wbose resources were infinitely benefited by 
bis payments to ber, bad already tbrown out bints tbat 
sbe was afraid of bim. And as be looked at bis wife, 
be knew tbat be loved ber. Everytbing for bim now 
was bot and dry and poor and bitter. How sweet 
would it be again to sit witb ber soft band in bis, to 
feel ber cool brow against bis own, to bave tbe com- 
fort of ber care, and to bear tbe music of loving words ! 
Tbe companionsbip of bis wife bad once been to bim 
everytbing in tbe world; but now, for many montbs 
past, be bad known no companion. Sbe bade bim 
come to ber, and look upon all tbis trouble as a dream 
not to be mentioned. Could it be possible tbat it 
sbould be so, and tbat tbey migbt yet be bappy to- 
getber, — perbaps in some dist^ant country, wbere tbe 
Story of all tbeir misery migbt not be known? He feit 
all tbis truly and witb a keen accuracy. If be were 
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mad, he was not all mad. "I will teil you of nothing 
that is past," said she, hanging to him, and Coming 
still nearer to him, and embracing his arm. 

Conld she have oondescended to ask him nqt to teil 
her of the past; — had it occurred to her so to word hey 
request, — she might perhaps have prevailed. But who 
can say how long the tendemess of his heart woüld 
have saved him from further outbreak; and whether 
snch prevailing on her part would have been of per- 
manent Service? As it was, her words wounded him 
in that spot of his inner seif which was most sensitive, 
— on that Spot from whence had come all his fmy. A 
black cloud came upon his brow, and he made an 
effort to withdraw himself from her grasp. It was 
necessary to him that she should in some fashion own 
that he had been right, and now she was promising 
him that she would not teil him of his fault! He 
could not thus swallow down all the convictions by 
which he had fortified himself to bear the misfortunes 
which he had endured. Had he not quarrelled with 
every friend he possessed on this score; and should he 
now stultify himself in all those quarreis by admitting 
that he had been cruel, unjust, and needlessly jealous? 
And did not truth demand of him that he should cling 
to his old assurances? Had she not been disobedient, 
ill-conditioned, and rebellious? Had she not received 
the man, both him personally and his letters, after he 
had explained to her that his honour demanded that it 
should not be so? How conld he come into such 
terms as those now proposed to him, simply because 
he longed to enjoy the rieh sweetness of her soft band, 
to feel the fragrance of her breath, and to quench the 
heat of his forehead in the cool atmosphere of her 
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beauty? "Why have you driven me to this by your 
intercourse with that man?" he said. "Why, why, 
why did you do it?" 

She was still clinging to him. "Louis," she said, 
"T am your wife." 

"Yes; you are my wife." 
^^"Aöd will you still believe such evil o£ me with- 
out any cause?" 

"There has been cause, — homble cause. You 
must repent, — ^repent, — repent." 

"Heaven help me," said the woman, falling back 
from him, and retuming to the boy who was now 
seated in Lady Rowley's lap. "Mamma, do you speak 
to him. What can I say. Would he think better of 
me were I to own myself to have been guilty, when 
there has been no guilt, — no slightest fault? Does he 
wish me to piurchase my child by saying that I am 
not fit to be bis mother?" 

"Louis," said Lady Rowley, "if any man was ever 
wrong, mad, madly mistaken, you are so now." 

"Have you come out here to accuse me again, as 
you did before in London?" he asked. "Is that the 
way in which you and she intend to let the past be, 
as she says, like a dream? She teils me that I am ill. 
It is true. I am ill, — and she is kilHng me, killing 
me, by her obstinacy." 

"What would you have me do?" said the wife, 
again rising from her child. 

"Acknowledge your transgressions, and say that 
you will amend your conduct for the future." 

"Mamma, mamma, — ^what shall I say to him?" 

"Who can speak to a man that is beside himself?" 
replied Lady Rowley. 
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"I am not so beside myself as yet, Lady Rowley, 
hut that 1 know how to guard my own honour and to 
protect my owTi child. I have told you, Emily, the 
terms on wliich you can come back to me. You had 
bett«r now retum to your mother's house; and if you 
wisL agaiu to have a house of your own, and your 
buaband, and your boy, you know by what meaus you 
may acquire tliera, For anotber week I sball remaiu 
her«; after tliat I öball remove far from bence.'* 

^'^And wbere i^lll you go, Louis?" 

"Ab yet I know not. To Italy I tbink, — or per- 
haps to America, It matters little wbere for nio/' 

"And will Louey be taken witb you?" 

"Certainly he witl ^o witb me. To strive to bring 
h]m up ao tbat be may be a bappier man tlian bis 
father ia all that thcre is now left for me in life.'' Mrs. 
Trevelyan bacl now got tbe boy in ber arms, and her 
motber was seated by her on tbe sofa. Trevelyan 
was Standing away froni tbem, but so near tbe door 
tbat oo fiudden motion on their part would enable 
tbem to escape witb tlie boy witbout bis interposition. 
It now again occuri-ed to tbe motber to carry off her 
prize in Opposition to her busband; — but sbe had no 
£cheme to that effect laid witb her motber, and she 
could not reiioncile herseif to tbe idea of a contest with 
liim in wbich personal violence would be neeessary, 
^Vhe woman of tbe house had, indeed, seemed to Byra- 
pathise witb ber^ bnt slie could not dare in Bucb a 
matter to trust to assistance from a stranger. '^1 do 
not wisb to he nnconrteous," said Trevelyan, '^but if 
you have no assurance to give me, you had better— 
leave me." 

Tlien Ihere came to be a bargaining about timej 
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and the poor woman begged almost on her knees that 
she might be allowed to take her child up-stairs and 
be with him alone for a few minutes. It seemed to 
her that she had not seen her boy tili she had had him 
to herseif, in absolute privacy, tili she had kissed his 
limbs, and had her band upon his smooth back, and 
seen that he was white and clean and bright as he 
had ever been. And the bargain was made. She was 
asked to pledge her word that she would not take him 
out of the house, — and she pledged her word, feeling 
that there was no strength in her for that action which 
she had meditated. He, knowing that he might still 
guard the passage at the bottom of the stairs, allowed 
her to go with the boy to his bedroom, while he re- 
mained below with Lady Kowley. A quarter of ^an 
hour was allowed to her, and she humbly promised 
that she would retum when that time was expired. 

Trevelyan held the door open for her as she went, 
and kept it open during her absence. There was 
hardly a word said between him and Lady Rowley, 
but he paeed from the passage into the room and from 
the room into the passage with his hands behind his 
back. "It is cruel," he said once. "It is very 
cruel." 

"It is you that are cruel," said Lady Kowley. 

"Of course; — of course. That is natural from you. 
I expect that from you." To this she made no an- 
swer, and he did not open his lips again. 

After a while Mrs. Trevelyan called to her mother, 
and Lady Rowley was allowed to go up-stairs. The 
quarter of an hour was of course greatly stretched, and 
all the time Trevelyan continued to pace in and out 
of the room. He was patient, for he did not summon 
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them; but went on paeing backwards and forwards, 
looking now and again to see that the cab was at its 
place, — that no deceit was being attempted, no second 
act of kidnapping being perpetrated. At last the two 
ladies came down the stairs, and the boy was with 
them, — and the woman of the house. 

"Louis," Said the wife, going quickly up to her 
husband, "I will do anything, if you will give me my 
chüd." 

"What will you do?" 

"Anything; — say what you want. He is all the 
World to me, and I cannot live if he be taken from 
me." 

"Acknowledge that you have been wrong." 

"But how; — in what words; — how am I to speak 
it?" 

"Say that you have sinned; — and that you will 
sin no more." 

"Sinned, Louis; — as the woman did, — in the Scrip- 
ture? Would you have me say that?" 

"He cannot think that it is so," said Lady 
Rowley. 

But Trevelyan had not understood her. "Lady 
Rowley, I should have fancied that my thoughts at 
any rate were my own. But this is useless now. The 
chUd cannot go with you to-day, nor can you remain 
here. Go home and think of what I have said. If 
then you will do as I would have you, you shall 
retum." 

With many embraces, with promises of motherly 
love, and with prayers for love in retum, the poor 
woman did at last leave the house, and retum to the 
cab. As she went there was a doubt on her own mind 
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wL etiler sUe sbould ask to kisa ker Lusbandj Imt; he 
made HO sign, and she at last passed out without any 
mark of tendemess. He stood by the cab as tbey en- 
tered it, and closed tbe door npon tbem, and tben 
went slowly back to bis room. "My poor baim," he 
Said to the boy; "my poor baim." 

"Why for mamma go?" sobbed tbe child. 

"Mamma goes *, ob, heaven and earth, why 

sbould she go? She goes because her spirit is ob- 
stiDate, and she will not bend. Sbe is stiff-necked, 
and will not snbmit herseif. But Louey must love 
Biamma always; and mamma some day will come back 
to him, and be good to bim." 

"Mamma is good, — always," said the child. Tre- 
velyan had intended on this very aftemoon to have 
gone up to town, — to transact business with Bozzle; 
für he atiU believed, though the aspect of the man was 
bitter to him as wormwood, that Bozzle was necessary 
to him in all bis business. And he still made appoint- 
menta with the man, sometimes at Stony Walk, in the 
Boroiigh, and sometimes at the tavem in Poulter's 
Court, even though Bozzle not unfrequently neglected 
to attend the summons of bis employer. And he would 
go to bis banker's and draw out money, and tben walk 
aboiit the crowded lanes of the City, and afterwards 
returu to bis desolate lodgings at Willesden, thinking 
tbat he bad been transacting business, — and that this 
buaine^g was exacted from him by the unfortunate posi- 
tiüu of bis fiffairs. But now be gave, up bis journey. 
His retreat had been discovered; and there came upon 
him at oree a fear that if he left the house bis ebild 
would be taken. His landlady told him on this very 
day that tbe boy ought to be sent to bis motber, and 
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had made him understand that it would not suit her to 
find a home any longer for one who was so singular 
in hiA proceedings. He believed that his child wonld 
be given np at once, if he were not there to gnard it 
He Btayed at home, therefore, tnming in his mind 
many schemes. He had told his wife that he should 
go either to Italj or to America at once; but in doing 
so he had had no formed plan in his head. He had 
simply imagined at the moment that such a threat 
wonld bring her to Submission. But now it became a 
question whether he would do better than go to America. 
He suggested to himself that he should go to Canada, 
and fix himself with his boy on some remote farm, — 
far away from any city; and would then invite his 
wife to join him if she would. She was too obstinate, 
as he told himself, ever to yield, unless she should be 
absolutely softened and brought down to the ground 
by the loss of her child. What would do this so ef- 
fectually as the interposition of the broad ocean be- 
tween him and her? He sat thinking of this for the 
rest of the day, and Louey was left to the charge of 
the mistress of River's Cottage. 

"Do yöu think he believes it, mamma?" Mrs. Tre- 
velyan said to her mother when they had ahready made 
nearly half their joumey home in the cab. There had 
been nothing spoken hitherto between them, except 
some half-formed words of affection intended for con- 
solation to the young mother in her great affliction. 

"He does not know what he believes, dearest." 

"You heard what he said. I was to own that I 
had — sinned." 

"Sinned; — yes; because you will not obey him like 
a »lave. That is sin — to him." 
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"Bat I asked him, mamma. Did you not hear 
Hie'f' I could not say the word plainer, — but I asked 
him whether he meant that sin. He must have known, 
and he would not answer me. And he spoke of my^ 
traüsgression. Mamma, if he believed that, he would 
not let me come back at all.^^ 

**He did not believe it, Emily." 

" Could he possibly then so accuse me, — the motlier 
of his child! If his heart be utterly hard and false 
towards me, if it is possible that he should be cruel to 
me with such cruel^ as that, — still he must love his 
boy, Why did he not answer me, and say that he 
did not think it?" 

"Bimply because his reason has left him." 

'^But if he be mad, mamma, ought we to leave 
him like that? And, then, did you see his eyes, and 
hia face, and his hands? Did you observe how thin 
he ia,^ — and his back, how beut? And his clothes, — 
how they were tom and soiled. It cannot be right 
that he should be left like that." 

" We will teil papa when we get home," said Lady 
Kowley, who was herseif beginning to be somewhat 
frightened by what she had seen. It is all very well 
to declare that a friend is mad when one simply de- 
sires to justify one's seif in Opposition to that Mend; 
— but the matter becomes much more serious when 
evidence of the friend^s insanity becomes true and cir- 
cnmstantial. "I certainly think that a physician should 
see him," continued Lady Kowley. On their retam 
home Sir Marmaduke was told of what had occurred, 
and there was a long family discussion in which it was 
docided that Lady Milborough should be consulted, as 
being the oldest friend of Louis Trevelyan himself 
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with whom they were acquainted. Trevelyan had re- 
latives of bis own nam« living in Comwall; but Mrs. 
Trevelyan herseif had never even met one of that 
branch of tbe family. 

Sir Marmaduke, however, resolved tbat he himself 
would go out and see bis son-in-law. He too bad 
called Trevelyan mad, but he did not believe tbat tbe 
madness was of such a nature as to interfere with bis 
own duties in punishing tbe man wbo bad ill used bis 
daughter. He would at any rate see Trevelyan him- 
self; — but of this he said notbing eitber to bis wife or 
to bis cbild. 

CHAPTEK IIL 

Major Magrader^s Committee. 

Sir Marmaduke could not go out to Willesden on 
tbe moming after Lady Rowley's retum from River's 
Cottage, because on tbat day he was summoned to at- 
tend at twelve o'clock before a Committee of tbe House 
of Commons, to give bis evidence and tbe fruit of bis 
experience as to tbe government of British colonies 
generally; and as he went down to tbe House in a cab 
from Manchester Street he thoroughly wished that bis 
friend Colonel Osborne bad not been so efficacious in 
bringing bim home. Tbe task before bim was one 
which he thoroughly disliked, and of which he was 
afraid. He dreaded tbe Inquisitors before whom he 
was to appeaX) and feit that thougb he was called there 
to speak as a master of bis art of governing, he would 
in truth be examined as a servant, — and probably as 
a servant wbo did not know bis business. Had bis 
sojourn at home been in other respects happy, he might- 
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lunre beeo aUe to haJanre Ae Jid¥siit.a^ »ir^iiist tbe 
iaqttirj; — hut dieve was no socii baianÄii^ for tiizii 
■oir. Asd, BOfearer, die expense of bi$ avn honse 
in Manrheiiiter Street was so large tbat this ymmej, in 
a peemDaiy point of Tiew, woold be of büt Utile ser- 
▼iee to Inm. So he went down to ihe Hc^ose in &n 
tahMpffj mood; and wfaen he shook handf in one of 
the passages with bis friend Osbome wbo wsa on the 
Commitlee, Uiere was Tcry little eordiaUcT in hi^ msn- 
nec ^Tbis is the most nn giatefu l tbin^ I ever knew^^* 
Said the Cob>nel to bimself; ^I bare almo^ dis^rniced 
mjself bj havuig' tbis feUcw biongbt honte ^ and now 
be qnarrebf with me becanse that idiot, bis soD-in-Uw^ 
bas qnarrelled with bis wife." And Colonel Osbome 
reaDj did feel that be was a martyr to tbc in^^tude 
of bis friend. 

The Conmnttee bad been convoked hj the Hoiise 
in compliance with the eager desiies of a certain an- 
cient pnndit of the eonstitation. wbo haA been for 
manj jean a member, and wbo bad beeu kuoivn as a 
stem critic of onr colonial modes of govemment To 
bim it eertainly seemed that eveiTtbing that was^ was 
bad, — as regarded onr national dependencies. Bat tbis 
is no usoally the State of mind of all parlimmeutaTy 
critics, it is so mneb a matter of conrse that tbe luem- 
bers wbo take up the armj or the navy^ pernio, India^ 
onr relations with Spain, or workhonse management, 
shonld find everything to be bad, rotten, and diishoneBt, 
that the wrath of tbe member for Kilbcraukie against 
colonial peculation and idleness, was not thongbt much 
of in the open Honse. He had been at the work for 
years, and the Colonial Office were so nsad to it that 
they rather liked bim. He had made himself free of 
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the Office, and the clerks were always glad to see him. 
It was understood that he said bitter things in the 
House, — that was Major Magruder's line of business^ 
but he eould be qiiite pleasant when he was asking 
questions of a private secretary, or telling the news of 
the day to a senior clerk. As he was now between 
seventy and eighty, and had been at the work for at 
least twenty years, most of those concerned had allowed 
themselves to think that he would ride bis hobby harm- 
lessly to the day of bis parliamentary death. But the 
drop from a house comer will hoUow a stone by its 
constancy, and Major Magruder at last persuaded the 
House to grant him a Committee of Inquiry. Then 
there came to be serious faces at the Colonial Office, 
and alh the little pleasantries of a friendly Opposition 
were at an end. It was feit that the battle must now 
become a real fight, and Secretary and Under-Secretary 
girded up their loins. 

Major Magruder was chairman of his own com- 
mittee, and being a man of a laborious tum of mind, 
much given to blue-books, very patient, thoroughly 
conversant with the House, and imbued with a strong 
belief in the efficacy of parliamentary questionings to 
carry a point, if not to eHcit a fact, had a happy time 
of it during this Session. He was a man who always 
attended the House firom 4 p.m. to the time of its 
breaking up, and who never missed a division. The 
slight additional task of sitting four hours in a com- 
mittee-room three days a week, was only a delight the 
more, — especially as during those four hours he could 
occupy the post of chairman. Those who knew Major 
Magruder well did not doubt but that the Committee 
would sit for many weeks, and that the whole theory 
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of Colon ial govemment, or rather of imperial control 
supervisiiig such govemment, would be tesled [o tlio 
very utmost. Men who had heard the old Major 
luaunder on for years past on Uis pet sxibject, hardlj 
knew hf>w mach vitality would be found in him wben 
bis mauöderiing bad succeeded in giving- him n cani- 
mittae^ 

A Govemor from one of tbe greater colonies had 
already been under question for nearly a week, and 
was generally thought to have come out of the fire uii- 
flcatbed by the flames of the Major's criticiam. Tbls 
Grovemor had been a picked man, and he had in ade it 
appear tbat the control of Downing Street wüh never 
Tuore harsch and seldom less refreshing aud beautifying 
than a spring shower in April. No other lands under 
tbe sun were so blest, in the way of govenimentj as 
were tlie colonies with which he had been acquainted^ 
and, as a natural consequence, their devotiou and 
loyal ty to the mother country were quife a passion 
with tLem. Now the Major had been long of a mind 
that one or two colonies had better simply be given 
up to other nations, which were more fully able to 
look after them than was England, and that tbree or 
four more should be allowed to go clear, — costing Eng- 
land nothing, and owing England nothing. But tbe 
well -cho Ben Governor who had now been before the 
Committee, had rather staggered the Major, — and thinga 
altogether were supposed to be looking up for tbe 
Colon] al Office. 

And now had come the day of Sir Marmaduke^s 
Tnartyrdom. He was first requested, with moat urbane 
politeness, to explain the exact nature of flie govem- 
ment which he exercised in the Mandarins. Now it 
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certainly was the case that the manner in which the 
legislative and executive authorities were intermingled 
in the affairs of these islands, did ereate a complication 
which it was difficult for any man to nnderstand, and 
very difficult indeed for any man to explain to others. 
There was a Court of Chancery, so cafied, which Sir 
Marmaduke described as a little parliament. When he 
was asked whether the court exercised legislative or 
executive functions, he said at first that it exercised, 
hoth, and then that it exercised neither. He knew that 
it consisted of nine men, of whom five were appointed 
by the colony and four by the Crown. Yet he declared 
that the Crown had the control of the court; — which, 
in fact, was true enough no doubt, as the five open 
members were not perhaps, all of them, immaculate 
patriots; but on this matter poor Sir Marmaduke was 
very obscure. When asked who exercised the patron- 
age of the Crown in nominating the four members, he 
declared that the four members exercised it themselves. 
Did he appoint them? No; — he never appointed any- 
body himself He consulted the Court of Chancery 
for everything. At last it came out that the chief 
justice of the islands, and three other officers, always 
sat in the court; — but whether it was required by the 
Constitution of the islands that this should be so, Sir 
Marmaduke did not know. It had worked well; — ^that 
was to say, everybody had complained of it, but he, 
Sir Marmaduke, would not recommend any change. 
What he thought best was that the Colonial Secretary 
should send out his Orders, and that the people in the 
colonies should mind their business and grow coffee. 
When asked what would be the effect upon the islands, 
under his scheme of govemment, if an incoming Cola- 
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niaJ Söcj^etary ahould change the policy of Iiis pred©- 
e€9S0r, he »aid that he didu't think it wonld mucli 
matter if the people did not know anytbmg' about it. 

In this way the Major Lad a field day, and poor 
Bir Marmaddke Tvas much diacomiited. ITiere was pre- 
sent 011 the Committee a youDg Parliamentaty Undei^ 
Secretary, who with much attention had Btudiöd the 
äubjeet of the Court of Chancery in the Mandarins^ 
and who had acknowledged to hia superiors in the of- 
jice that it certainly was of atl Icgißlative aBsemblies 
the most awkward and complicated. He did what he 
could, by qnestions judiciously put, to pnil Sir Mar- 
madüke through his difficulties; hut tlie unfortunate 
Oovemor had more than oncG lost his temper In answer- 
ing the thairman; and in his hoavy conftision was paüt 
the power of any Under-Secretaiy, let him be ever ho 
clever, to pull Mm through. Colonel Oaborne sat by 
the while and asked no questions. He bad boen put 
on the Committee as a respectable dummy^ bnt there 
was not a member sitting there who did not know that 
Sir Marmaduke had been brought home as his friend^ 
— and Home of tbem, no doubt, had whisjsered that 
this bringing home of Sir Bfarmaduke was part of the 
payment made by the Colonel für the smiles of the 
GxDvemor's daiighter. But no ane alludod openly to the 
inefficiency of the evidence given, No one asked why 
a Govemor so incompetent had been sont to them, Ko 
one suggested that a job had been done. There are 
eertain thinga of which Opposition memberB of Parlia- 
ment eomplain londly; — and there are certain otbci 
thingB as to wbicb they are sCent- The line between 
these tbings is well knowu; and should an ill-condi- 
tioned, a pig-headed, an nnderbred^ or an ignoran' 
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member not understand this line and transgress it, by 
asking questions which should not be asked, he is soon 
put down from the Treasuiy bench, to the great de- 
liglit of the whole House. 

Sir Marmaduke, after having been qnestioned for 
an entire aftemoon, left the House with extreme dis- 
gust. He was so convinced of his own failure, that he 
feit that his career as a Colonial Govemor must be 
over. Surely they would never let him go back to his 
island)3 after such an exposition as he had made of his 
own ignorance. He hurried off into a cab, and was 
ashamed to be seen of men. But the members of the 
Committee thought little or nothing about it. The 
Major, and those who sided with him, had been anxious 
to entrap their witness into contradictions and absurd- 
ities, for the furtherance of their own objoot; and for 
the furtherance of theirs, the Under-Secretary from the 
Office and the supporters of Government had endea- 
Youred to defend their man. Bat, when the affair was 
over, if no special admiration had been elicited for Sir 
Marmaduke, neither was there expressed any special 
reprobation. The Major carried on his Committee 
over six weeks, and succeeded in having his blue-book 
printed; but, as a matter of course, nothing further 
came of it; and the Court of Chancery in the Mandarin 
Islands still continues to hold its own, and to do its 
work, in spite of the absurdities displayed in its con- 
struction. Major Magruder has had his day of success, 
and now feels that Othello's occupation is gone. He 
goes no more to the Colonial Office, lives among his 
friends on the memories of his Committee, — not always 
to their gratification, — and is beginning to think that 
as his work is done h^ may as well resign ELillicrankie 

3* 
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tu Same joungcr politieian. Poor Sir Marraadnke re- 
membered liis defeat witL Koreness long Hfter H had 
heen fbrgotten by all others who had becn present, and 
was astonished wlieii lie fonnd that tbe Journals uf tlie 
day^ tboKgli tJiej did in some cnrt faflhion report tbe 
proceeJings of tbo Committee, never «tlered a word of 
censnre against him, ns they liad n5t bef'ore uttered a 
word of praise for tbat poarl of a Oovemor who liad 
been exammed hefore him. 

Ou the foUowing Ttioniing he wcnt to tbe Cplonial 
t){Bce by appointment, and then he saw the young 
Iriah Under-Sectetary whom he liad so mnch dreaded. 
Nothing could be more civil than was the yoimg Iriah 
TJnder-Secretary, who told him that he had better of 
couT«e ötay in town tili the Commitfee was over^ though 
it was not probable that he wo nid be waiited again, 
When the Committee had doue itfj work he wonld be 
allowed to remain six weeks on aervice to prepare for 
liia joarney back. If be wanted moro time after that he 
could ask for leave of abaence. So Sir Marmaduke left 
the Colon ial Office with a grestt weigbt off* bis mind, 
and blessed that yonng Irisb Secretaiy as he went. 

CHAPTER IV. 

On the next day Sir Marmaduke purposed going to 
Willesden. He was in great donbt whether or no be 
wonld hrtit eonenlt that yery eminent man Dr. Trite 
Turbnry, as to the poBsibility^ and, — if posaible, — m to 
tbe expedieney, of placing Mr. Trevelyan nnder soine 
control. Bnt Bit JMarmadnke, though he woald re- 
peatedly declare that bis son-inlaw waa mad, did uot 
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really believe in this madness. He did not, that is, 
believe that Trevelyan was so mad as to be fairly ex- 
empt from the penalties of responsibility; and he was 
therefore desirons of speaking bis own mind out fuUy 
to the man, and, as it were, of having bis own personal 
revenge, before he might be deterred by the interposi- 
tion of medical advice. He resolved therefore that he 
would not see Sir Trite Turbiiry, at any rate tili he 
had come back from Willesden. He also went down 
in a cab, but he left the cab at the pnblic-house at the 
comer of the road, and walked to the cottage. 

When he asked whether Mr. Trevelyan was at 
home, the woman of the house hesitated and then said 
that her lodger was out "I particularly wish to see 
him," said Sir Marmaduke, feeling that the woman was 
lying to him. "But he ain't to be seen, sir," said the 
woman. "I know he is at home," said Sir Marmaduke. 
But the argument was soon cut short by the appearance 
of Trevelyan behind the woman's Shoulder. 

"I am here, Sir Marmaduke Kowley," said Tre- 
velyan. "If you wish to see me you may come in. I 
will not say that you are welcome, but you can come 
in." Then the woman retired, and Sir Marmaduke 
followed Trevelyan into the room in which Lady Kowley 
and Emily had been received; — but the child was not 
now in the Chamber. 

"What are these charges that I hear against my 
daughter?" said Sir Marmaduke, rushing at once into 
he midst of bis Indignation. 

"I do not know what charges you have heard." 

"You have put her away." 

"In strict accuracy that is not correct, Sir Marma- 
Luke." 
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"But slie ia put away. She is in my liouse now 
becanse you have no liouse of your own for her. Is 
not that so? And when I came home she was staying 
with her uncle^ because you had put her away. And 
what was tlie meaning of her being sent down into 
DevonsLire, What has she done? I am her father, and 
I expect to have an answer?" 

"Ton shall have an answer, certainly." 

"And a tme one. I will have no hocus-pocus, no. 
hnmbng, no Jesuitry." 

"Have you come here to insult me, Sir Marma- 
duke? Because, if so, there shall be an end to this 
interview at once." 

''There ahall not be an end; — by G — , no, not tili 
I have heard what is the meaning of all this. Do you 
know what people are saying of you-, — ^that you are 
mad, and that you must be locked up, and your child 
taken away from you, and your property?" 

"Whc are the people that say so? Yourself; — and, 
perhaps, Lady Rowley? Does my wife say so? Does 
she think that £ am mad. She did not think so on 
Thursday, when she prayed that she might be allowed 
to come back and live with me." 

"And you would not let her come?" 

"Pardon me " said Trevelyan. "I would wish that 
ehe should come, — but it mustbe on certain conditions.' 

"What I want to know is why she was tumed out 
of your houae?" 

"She was not tumed out." 

"What ha» she done that she should be punished?" 
urged Sir Marmaduke, who was unable to arrange his 
C[uestionö with the happiness which had distinguished 
Major Magmder. "I insist upon knowing what it is 
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that you lay to her charge. I am her father, and I have 
a right to know. She has been barbarously, shamefully 
ill-nsed, and by G — I will know." 

"Yoa have come here to buUy me, Sir Marmadnke 
Kowley." 

"I have come here, sir, to do the duty of a parent 
to bis child; to protect my poor girl against the cruelty 
of a husband who in an unfortunate hour was allowed 
to take her from her home. I will know the reason 
why my daughter has been treated as though, — as 
though, — as thongh " 

"Listen to me for a minute," said Trevelyan. 

"I am listening." 

"I will teil you nothing; I will answer you not a 
Word." 

"You will not answer me?" 

"Not when you come to me in this fashion. My 
wife is my wife, and my claim to her is nearer and 
closer than is yours, who are her father. She is the 
mother of my child, and the only being in the world, 
— except that child, — whom I love. Do you think that 
with such motives on my part for tendemess towards 
her, for loving care, for the most anxious solicitude, 
that I can be made more anxious, more tender, more 
loving by coarse epithets from you? I am the most 
miserable being under the sun because our happiness 
has been interrupted, and is it likely that such misery 
should be cured by violent words and gestures? If 
your heart is wrung for her, so is mine. If she be 
much to you, she is more to me. She came here the 
other day, almost as a stranger, and I thought that 
my heart would have burst beneath its weight of woe. 
What can you do that can add an öunce to the bürden 
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that I bear? You may as weU leave me, — or at least 
be quiet," 

Sir Marmadnke bad stood and li&tened to bim, and 
he, too^ was so Struck by tbe altered appearance of the 
man that tbe violence of bis mdignation was lessened 
by tbe pity wbicb be could not suppress. Wbon Tre- 
velyan epoke of bis wretcbedneHs, it was impossible 
not to believe bim. He was as wretcbed a being to 
look at as it migbt bave been possible to find. His 
contracted cbeeke, and lips always open, and eyea 
glowing io tbeir sunken cavems, told a tale wbicb 
even Sir Marmaduke, wbo was not of nature quick in 
decipbenng such etories, conld not fai! to read. And 
tben tbe twitcbing motion of tbe man^s bands^ and tbe 
restless sbafiling of bis feet, produced a iiervous feeling 
tbat if BOme reniedy were not applied quickly, sonie 
alleviation given to tbe misery of tbe suffering wretcb, 
bnman power would bc strained too far, and tbe man 
would break to pieceSj — or eise tbe mind of tbe man. 
Sir Marmaduke, du ring bis joumey in tbe cab, bad 
resolved tbat, old as be was, be wonld take tbis sinner 
by tbe tbroat, tbis brüte wbo bad fitriven to stain bis 
daugbtcr's name, — and would make bim tbere and tben 
acknowledge bis own brutality. Bnt it was now very 
manifest to Sir Marmaduke tbat tbere could be no 
taking by tbe tbroat in tbis case* He could not bave 
brougbt bimself to toncb tbe poor, weak, passionate 
ereature before bim. Indeed, even tbe fury of bis 
wordö was stayed, and after tbat last appeal be stormed 
no more. ^^But wLat is to be tbe ond of it?" be said. 

"Wbo can teil? Wbo can say? Sbe can teil. Sbe 
ean put an end to it alL Sbe bas but to say a word, 
and I will devote my life to her. But tbat word must 
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be spokeu/' As he said this, he dashed his hand upon 
the table, and looked up with an air that would have 
been comic with its assumed magnificence had it not 
been for the true tragedy of the occasion. 

"You had better, at any rate, let her have her 
child for the present." 

*'No-, — my boy shall go with me. She may go, 
too, if she pleases, but my boy shall certainly go with 
me. If I had put her from me, as you said just now, 
it might have been otherwise. But she shall be as 
welcome to me as flowers in May, — as flowers in 
May! She shall be as welcome to me as the music of 
heaven." 

Sir Marmaduke feit that he had nothing more to 
urge. He had altogether abandoned that idea of hav- 
ing his revenge at the cost of the man's throat, and 
was quite convinced that reason could have no power 
with him. He was already thinking that he woiüd go 
away, straight to his lawyer, so that some step might 
be taken at once to stop, if possible, the taking away 
of the boy to America, when the lock of the door was 
gently tumed, and the landlady entered the room. 

"You will excuse me, sir," said the woman, "but 
if you be anything to this gentleman " 

"Mrs. Füller, leave the room," said Trevelyan. "I 
and the gentleman are engaged." 

"I see you be engaged, and I do heg pardon. I 
ain't one as would iftrude wilful, and, as for listening, 
er the likes of that, I scom it. But if this gentleman 
be anything to you, Mr. Trevelyan " 

"I am his wife's father," said Sir Marmaduke. 

"Like enough. I was thinking perhaps so. His 
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ladj' was doTvn Lere on Tbursdayj — aa aweet a lady 
as any gentleman necd wish to stretoli ty hia aide-*' 

"Mra. Füller," said Trevel^an, marching' up towards 
her, **I will not havc tbis, and I desire that you will 
retire from my rooiD," 

But Mrs- Füller eseaped round tte table, and would 
not be banished, She got ronnd the table, and came 
cloaely oppoaite to Sir Mannaduke- "I don*t want to say 
notliing' ont of my place, sir," said öbe, ^*bnt flomething 
onght to be doue. He ain^t fit to be left to hisself, — 
not alone, — not as he ]ß at present. He ain^t, indeed, 
and I wouldn't be doing my duty if I didn't say bö. 
He hae them eweate at night as'd be enongh to kill any 
man; and he eats nothing, and he don't do nothing • 
and aB for that poor lätüe boy as is now in my own 
hed upstaira, if it wasn't that I and mj BeaBy ia fond 
of children, I don^t know what wonld become of that 
boy" 

Trevelyan, finding it impoösiblc to get rid of her, 
bad Btood quietly, while he listened to her, "She Las 
been good to my child," he Said. "I acknowledge it* 
As for myself, I have not been weU. It is tme. But 
I am told that travel will set me on my feet again. 
Change of air will do it." Kot long since he had been 
urgiug the wretchednesB of hia own bodily healtb as a 
reason why his wife shonld yield to him; but now, 
wlien hifl sickness was bronght as a cbarge against 
Iiirnj — WaR adduced afl a reason why bis friends should 
interfere, and look after Iiim, and concem theraselves 
in bis affairs, he aaw at once that it was necesaary that 
be should make little of his ailments, 

"Would it not he best, Trevelyan, that you should 
come witb me to a doctor," gaid 8ir Marmadnke. 
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"No; — no. I have my own doctor. That is, I 
know the course which I should follow. This place, 
though it is good for the boy, has disagreed with me, 
and my life has not been altogether pleasant; — I may 
s*y» ^7 110 means pleasant Tronbles have told npon 
me, but change of air will mend it all." 

"I wish you would come with me, at once, to Lon- 
don. Yon shall come back, yon know. I will not 
detain yon." 

"Thank you, — no. I will not trouble you. That 
will do, Mrs. Füller. You have intended to do your 
duty, no doubt, and now you can go." Whereupon 
Mrs. Füller did go. "I am obliged for your care, Sir 
Marmaduke, but I can really do very well without 
troubling you." 

"You cannot suppose, Trevelyan, that we can allow 
things to go on like this." 

"And what do you mean to do?" 

"Well; — I shall take advice. I shall go to a lawyer 
— and to a doctor, and perhaps to the Lord Chancellor, 
and all that kind of thing. We can't let things go on 
like this." 

"You can do as you please," said Trevelyan, "but 
as you have threatened me, I must ask you to leave 
me. 

Sir Marmaduke could do no more, and could say 
no more, and he took his leave, shaking hands with 
the man, and speaking to him with a courtesy which 
astonished himself. It was impossible to maintain the 
strength of his indignation against a poor creature who 
was so manifestly unable to guide himself. But when 
he was in London he drove at once to the house of 
Dr. Trite Turbury and remained there tili the doctor 
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retumed from his round of visits. According tö the 
great authority, ttere was much still to be done before 
even the cbild could be rescued out of the fatlier'a 
liands. "I can't act without the lawyers," üaid Dr, 
Turbuiy, ^ But lie explained to Sir Marmaduke wbat 
Steps sbould be taken in sucb a matter. 

Treveljan, in the mean time, clearly understunding 
tbat boBtile measares would now be taken agaiüst bini, 
set bis mind to work to tbink bow best he might eacape 
at once to America with big boy. 

CHAPTER V. 

ähäwiikg vrh^t Nora Rowley thought about Carriages, 

Sir MAitMADUKE, on bis retum bome from Dr. Tiu^ 
bury's house, found tbat be bad other dbmestic troubles 
on band over and above those arising from his eider 
dangbter'fl position, Mr. Hugh Stanbury bad beeu in 
Manchester Street during bis absence, and bad asked 
for him^ and, Unding tbat be was away from bome, 
had told bis Btory to Lady Rowley. When be bad 
been shown upstsdne all the four daughters had boen 
with their mother; but he bad said a word or two 
sigaifying his desire to speak to Lady Rowley^ and 
the tbree girls bad left the room. In this way it came 
to pasa tbat be bad to plead bis cause before Nora's 
mother and her elder sister. He had pleaded it well, 
and Lady Kowley's heart had been well disposed to- 
wards him< but wben she asked of bis bouse and bis 
home^ bis answer had been hardly more satiisfactüiy 
than tbat of Alao-a-Dale. There was little tbat be 
could call bis own beyond "The blue vault of beaven." 
Had be saved any money? No, — not a Shilling; — -tbat 
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wa3 to say, — as he himself expressed it, — notMng that 
could be called money. He had a few pounds by him, 
just to go on with. What was bis income? Well, — 
last year be bad made four bundred pounds, and tbis 
year be boped to make sometbing more. He tbougbt 
be could See bis way plainly to five bundred a year. 
Was it permanent; and if not, on wbat did it depend? 
He believed it to be as permanent as most otber pro- 
fessional incomes, but was obliged to confess tbat, as 
regarded tbe source from wbence it was drawn at tbe 
present moment, it migbt be brougbt to an abrupt end 
any day by a disagreement between bimself and tbe 
editor of tbe D. R. Did be tbink tbat tbis was a fixed 
income? He did tbink tbat if be and tbe editor of tbe 
D. R. were to fall out, be could come across otber 
editors wbo would gladly employ bim. Would be bim- 
self feel safe in giving bis own sister to a man witb 
sucb an income? In answer to tbis question, be staited 
some ratber bold doctrines on tbe subject of matrimony 
in general, asserting tbat safety was not desirable, tbat 
energy, patience, and mutual confidence would be in- 
creased by tbe excitement of risk, and tbat in bis 
opinion it beboved young men and young women to 
come togetber and get tbemselves married, even tbougb 
tbere migbt be some not remote danger of distress be- 
fore tbem. He admitted tbat starvation would be dis- 
agreeable, — especially for cbildren, in tbe eyes of tbeir 
parents, — but alleged tbat cbildren as a rule were not 
starved, and quoted tbe Scripture to prove tbat bonest 
laborious men were not to be seen begging tbeir bread 
in tbe streets. He was very eloquent, but bis eloquence 
itself was against bim. Botb JLady Rowley and Mrs. 
Trevelyan were afraid of sucb advanced opinions; and, 
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although everytliing was of conrse to be left, nomin- 
ally, to the decision of Sir Marmaduke, they both de- 
clared that they could not recommend Sir Marmaduke 
to consent Lady Rowley said a word as to the ex- 
pediency of taking Nora back with her to the Man- 
darins, pointing out what appeared to her then to be 
the necessity of taking Mrs. Trevelyan with them also; 
and in saying this she hinted that if Nora were dis- 
posed to stand by her engagement, and Mr. Stanbuiy 
equally so disposed, there might be some possibility of 
a marriage at a fdture period. Only, in such case, 
there must be no correspondence. In answer to this 
Hugh declared that he regarded such a scheme as being 
altogether bad. The Mandarins were so very far dis- 
tant that he might as well be engaged to an angel in 
heaven. Nora, if she were to go away now, would 
perhaps never come back again; and if she did come 
back, would be an old woman, with hoUow cheeks. 
In replying to this proposition, he let fall an opinion 
that Nora was old enough to judge for herseif. He 
said nothing about her actual age, and did not venture 
to plead that the young lady had a legal right to do 
as she liked with herseif; but he made it manifest that 
such an idea was in his mind. In answer to this, Lady 
Rowley asserted that Nora was a good girl, and would 
do as her father told her; but she did not venture to 
assert that Nora would give up her engagement. Lady 
Rowley at last undertook to speak to Sir Rowley, and 
to speak also to her daughter. Hugh was asked for 
his address, and gave that of the office of the D. R. 
He was always to be found there between three and 
five; and after that, four times a week, in the reporters' 
gallery of the House of Commons. Then he was at 
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some pains to explain to Lady Eowley that though he 
attended the reporters' gallery, he did not report him- 
self. It was his duty to write leading political articles, 
and, to enable him to do so, he attended the debates. 

Before he went Mrs. Trevelyan thanked him most 
cordially for the trouble he had taken in procuring for 
her the address at Willesden, and gave him some ac- 
count of the journey which she and her mother had 
made to Kiver's Cottage. He argued with both of them 
that the unfortunate man must now be regarded as 
being altogether out of his mind, and something was 
said as to the great wisdom and experience of Dr. 
Trite Turbury. Then Hugh Stanbury took his leave; 
and even Lady Eowley bade him adieu with kind cor- 
diality. "I don*t wonder, mamma, that Nora should 
like him," said Mrs. Trevelyan. 

"That is all very well, my dear, and no doubt he 
is pleasant, and manly, and all that;— but really it 
would be almost like marrying a beggar." 

"For myself," said Mrs. Trevelyan, "if I could 
begin life again, I do not think that any temptation 
would induce me to place myself in a man's power." 

Sir Marmaduke was told of all this on his retum 
home, and he asked many questions as to the nature 
of Stanbury's work. When it was explained to him, 
— Lady Rowley repeating as nearly as she could all 
that Hugh had himself said about it, he expressed his 
opinion that writing for a penny newspaper was hardly 
more safe as a source of income than betting on horse 
races. "I don't see that it is wrong," said Mrs; Tre- 
velyan. 

"I say nothing about wrong. I simply assert that 
it is uncertain. The very existence of such a periodical 
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muat in itaelf he most inseeure,'' Sir Marmadukfs, 
amidst the carea t>f his ^ovemment at tbe Man darin a, 
bad^ perhaps, had no better opportunity of watchiug 
what was going^ on in the world of letters than had 
fallen to the lot of Miss Stanbuiy at Exeter. 

"I think jonr papa is rig;ht," said Latly Kowley. 

■^'Of course I am right It is out of the qiiestion^ 
and so Nura mnst be told.'' He had as yet lieard no- 
thing abont Mr, Glaacock. Had that misfortime been 
cominunicated to him his cup wo nid indeed have been 
fiUed with sorrow to overflowing. 

In the evening Nora was closeted with her fatber* 
"Nora, mj dear, jon mnst nnderütand , once and for 
all, that this cannot be," said Sir Marraaduke. The 
GovGmor, when he was not diaturbed by out ward eir- 
cnmstancetj, could as^umc a goüd deal of personal 
dignity, and conld speak, especially to bis chüdren, 
with an air of indisputable authority. 

"What can't be, papa?" said Nora, 

Sir Mannaduke perceived at once tbat there was no 
indication of ohedience in big daugbter^s rnice, aod he 
prepared him seif for battle. He conceived himself to 
be very strong, and thought that his objectionä were 
m weÜ founded that no one would deny their truth 
and that his danghter had not a leg to stand on, 
^^This, that your mamma teils me of abont Mr. Stan- 
bniy. Do yon know, my dear, tbat he bas not a 
Shilling in the world?" 

*^I know tbat he hm no fortnnß, papa, — if yon 
mean that*" 

*^And no profession either; — notbing that can be 
called a profession. I do not wish to argne it, my 
dear, becauee there is no room for argmnenL The 
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whole thing is preposterous. I cannot but think ill of 
him for having proposed it to you; for he must have 
known, — must have known, that a young man without 
an income cannot be accepted as a fitting suitor for a 
gentleman's daughter. As for yonrself, I can only 
hope that you will get the little idea out of your head 
very quickly; — but mamma will speak to you about 
that. What I want you to understand from me is this, 
— that there must be an end to it." 

Nora listened to this speech in perfect silence, 
Standing before her father, and waiting patiently tili 
the last Word of it should be pronounced. Even when 
he had finished she still paused before she answered 
him. "Papa," she said at last, — and hesitated again 
before she went on. 

"Well, my dear." 

"I can not give it up." 

"But you must give it up." 

"No, papa. I would do anythiug I could for you 
and mamma, but that is impossible." 

"Why is it impossible?" 

"Because I love him so dearly." 

"That is nonsense. That is what all girls say 
when they choose to run against their parents. I teil 
you that it shall be given up. I will not have him 
here. I forbid you to see him. It is quite out of the 
question that you should marry such a man. 1 do 
hope, Nora, that you are not going to add to mamma's 
difficulties and mine by being obstinate and disobedient." 
He paused a moment, and then added, "I do not think 
that there is anything more to be said." 

"Papa." 

"My dear, I think you had better say nothing 
Be Jmeio he was Right III. 4 
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fiutlier abcut it. K yoii caiiiLDt bring' yourself at tbe 

present moment tu pn^mise that there öLall be an end 
t>f' it^ yoii bad bottci" hold yaur tongue. You bave 
lieard wbat I Bay^ and you bnve beard wbat mamma 
saya. I do not for a moment suppose tbat you dream 
of earryiiig: on A comniuniciition with tbis gentlemau 
m Opposition to our wishea," 
''B\Li I do." 

**Papa^ you bad bötter listen to me." Sir Marma- 
duke^ wheo he heard tbii^, asiänmed an air of increased 
iiutborityi in whicb lie inte u de d that paternal anger 
flhould be visible; but be eeated hirasolfj and prepared 
to reeeive^ at any rate, seine of tbe argumonts with 
whidi Nora intended to bolsiter u|i her bail cause. ^*J 
bave promitiGd Mr. Stanhury that I will be bis wifß." 

^'Tbat is all nonsense." 

^*Do iiöten to me, papa. I have listened to you and 
you onj^bt to lititen to mc. I have iiromiaed bim, and 
1 muat köep niy promise. I ab all keep iny promiae if 
be wisbeä it* There is a time when a g^irl must be 
suppoöcd Ui kni>w wbat w best for he^Jülfi^just as 
tbere iü for a man/' 

**I never heard sucb stuff in all my lifo. Do you 
meaii that you^U go out and marry bim liko a beggar, 
witb nothing but what ynn fttand np in, witb no friend 
to he witli you, an outcast, thrown uff hy your raotber, 
— with your father'a — curee?'* 

'' Oh^ papa, 3u not yay tliat. Yon would not ciiTäe 
nie* You could not.'' 

^'If you do it at all, that will be tbe way*" 

"That will not be tbe way, papa. You could not 
treat mc like that*"' 
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"And how are you proposing to treat me?" 

"But, papa, in whatever way I do it, I must do it. 
I do not say to-day or to-morrow; but it must be the 
Intention and purpose of my Kfe, and I must declare 
that it is, everywhere. I have inade up my mind about 
it I am engaged to him, and I shall always say so, 
— unless he breaks it. I don't care a bit about fortune. 
I thought I did once, but I have changed all that." 

"Because this scoundrel has talked sedition to 
you." 

"He is not a scoundrel, papa, and he has not talked 
sedition. I don't know what sedition is. I thought 
it meant treason, and I'm sure he is not a traitor. He 
has made me love him, and I shall be true to him." 

Hereupon Sir Marmaduke began almost to weep. 
There came first a half-smothered oath and then a sob, 
and he walked about the room, and Struck the table 
with his fist, and rubbed his bald head impatiently 
with his band. "Nora," he said, "I thought you were 
so diflferent from this! If I had believed this of you, 
you never should have come to England with Emily." 

"It is too late for that now, papa." 

"Your mamma always told me that you had such 
excellent ideas about marriage." 

"So I have, — I think," said she, smiling. 

"She always believed that you would make a match 
that would be a credit to the family." 

"I tried it, papa; — the sort of match that you 
mean. Indeed I was mercenary . enough in what I 
believed to be my views of life. I meant to marry a 
rieh man, — if I could, and did not think much whether 
I should love him or not. But when the rieh man 

came " 

4* 
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**WLat rieh man?^' 

"I öuppose marama has told you about Mr, Glas 

^^Wlio ie Mr. Olascock? I Lave not heard a word 
about Mr. Gbiflcuck.^' Then Nora was forced to teil 
her st 01^,— was callßd upon to teil ifc witb all iti* 
aggravatinj^ detail.^. By degrees Sir M^irmaduke leamed 
tbat this Mr. Glascock, who had desired to be bis soü- 
ia-law, was in v^ry tnith the lieär to tlio Petc^rborongb 
title and eatates, — would have bceu siicb a son-in-law 
aa almost to compensate, by tLe brilHatiee of the con- 
nection^ for that other unfortunate nlliancfi. He could 
Jiardly control hia aj^ony when he Tvas made to nndet" 
stand that Ihis embryo peer had in tnitli been in eamest, 
"Do you meaii that he went down after yoii iatö 
llevonahire?" 

"Yes, papa." 

"And you refused him theu,^ — a second time?*' 

**Ye&, papa." 

*^Why;— wby^ — why? You say yourself that you 
liked hl m;— that you thonght that you would accept 
bim/' 

"Wben it came to speakin^ the word, papa^ I 
found that I could not pretend in lovc bim wben I 
did not love hiuh I did not care for bim, — and I 
liked gomebody r.be i^o much better ! I just told hiiu 
the piain trutli^ — and so he went awny/^ 

The tboujarbt of all that he liad loat, of all that 
mijs^bt Bo eaeily haTe been bis, for a time overwbelmcd 
Sir Marmadake, and drove the vf>ry mcinory of Hu^h 
Stanbnry altnoot out of bis head» 11 e coirld understand 
that a girl abould nnt marry a man wbom she did not 
üke; but he conld not understand br>w any girl sbould 
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not love such a suitor as was Mr. Glascock. And had 
sbe accepted this pearl of men, with her position, with 
her manners and beauty and appearance, suoh a con- 
nection would have been as good as an assured marriage 
for eveiy one of Sir Mannaduke's nmnerous daughters. 
Nora was just the woman to look like a great lady, a 
lady of high rank, — such a lady as could abnost com- 
mand men to come and throw themselves at her un- 
married sisters^ feet. Sir Marmaduke had believed in 
bis daughter Nora, had looked forward to see her do 
much for the family; and, when the crash had come 
upon the Trevelyan household, had thought abnost as 
much of her injured prospects as he had of the mis- 
fortune of her sister. But nöw it seemed that more 
than all the good things of what he had dreamed had 
been proposed to this unruly girl, in spite of that great 
Crash, — and had been rejected! And he saw more 
than this, — as he thought These good things would 
have been accepted had it not been for this rascal of 
a penny-a-liner, this friend of that other rascal Tre- 
velyan, who had come in the way of their family to 
destroy the happiness of them all! Sir Marmaduke, in 
speaking of Stanbury after this, would constantly call 
him a penny-a-liner, thinking that the contamination 
of the penny communicated itself to all transactions of 
the Daüy Record. 

"You have made your bed for yoürself, Nora, and 
you must lie upon it." 

"Just so, papa." 

"I mean that, as you have refused Mr. Glascock's 
offer, you can never again hope for such an opening 
in Hfe." 

"Of course 1 cannot. I am not such a child as to 
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Buppose that there are many Mr. Glascockö to come 
and mn afWr me* And if tliere were ever so many, 
papa, it woüld bö no g-ood. As yan say, I have 
choaen for myself^ and I must put up with it. When 
1 isee the carriagee going ab out in thö etreetfl^ and ro- 
member how often I shall have to go liorae in an 
fntmibüs, I do tliink ab out it a good deal." 

"I'm afraid you will think when it is too late." 
"It isn't that I don't like cairisg^HT papa- I do 
like them; and pretty dresses, and brooches, and men 
and iiromßu wbo have notbing to do^ and balla, and 

the opera; but 1 love this man, and that ih more 

to me tban all tbe rest. I eannot help myaelf, if 
it were ever so. Papa, you mnBn't he angry witb 
me. Pray, pray, pray do not say tliat horrid word 
again." 

This was tbe end of the interview* Sir Marmaduke 
fonnd that be had notbin g further to say. Nora, wben 
öhe reached her last praysT to her father, ref erring to 
that curae witb which he had threatcned her, was her- 
seif in tearß, and was leaning on him with her head 
again3t bis Shoulder* Of course he did not aay a word 
which could be understood as Banctioniug her engage- 
Tuent with Staubury, He was as strongly determined 
afl ever that it was bis dnty to save her from the peiils 
of such a marriage aö that. Bnt, nevcrtbeleß», he was 
&f> tar overcome by her as to be aoftened in bis man- 
nerg towarde her. He kisaed her as he left her, and 
told her to go t^ her mother. -rhen he went ont 
and thongbt nf it all, and feit as thougb Paradise had 
beeil opened to bis cbild and ehe had refnaed to enter 
the gate* 
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CHÄPTER VI. 

Shewioi^ what Ttu^li Stnubury tliDught about tho Duty of Mau. 

X^ the Conference whicL took place between Sir 
Mftniiiiduke antl Lis wife aher the interview between 
him and Nora, It wns liis idea that nothing further 
should be done at all ^' l don't suppose the man will 
coine here if ho bc told not," said Sir Marmaduke, 
^■^aud if he doen^ Nora of üoiirse will not see him.'* He 
then snggested tliat Nora would of course go back 
with them to tho Mandarins, and that when once there 
she woiild not be able to see Stanbury any more. 
*'Tliere mufrt be no correapondence or anything of that 
sort, and ao the thing will die away." But Lady 
,Rowley declared that this would not quite suffice. Mr. 
Stanbury had made bin offer in due form, and must be 
lield tr> be entitlßd to an answer. Sir Marmaduke, 
tlierefore, wnjto the foUowing letter to the "penny-a- 
liner," mitigating the asperity of bis language in com- 
pliance with hia wifc's counspls. 

*'Manc!i08ter Street, April 20th, 186—. 

'^My De AR Siu,— 

'^ Tjady Rnw Irj has? told me of your proposal to my 
daugbter Nora; and she has told me also what ahe 
leanied from yr^a aa to yotir circumstances in life. I 
need hardty point out to you that no father would be 
jaatiiied in s*i vi ng Ins danghter to a gentleman upon 
Ro Rmall an income^ and upon an income so very in- 
Becure* 

*'I am obliged to refuse my consent, and I must 
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iherehre adk joa to ahrfam £n>m risttifi^ and from 
o wiyni catiiig with m j dao^hter. 

"Youre &hlifuUr, 

Tbis letter was directed to Sunbctiy at tb€ of!ice 
r/f tbe D. B^ and Sir Marmadnke^ as be wrote the per- 
mtifßU3 address, feit himself injnned in tbat he waa 
cfßmyeUed to mite abont bis dau^hter to a inan so 
memDsUnced, Stanbnrj, wben be got tbe letter, read 
it bastOj and tben tbrew it aside. He knew wbat it 
wonld contain before be opened it He bad beard 
enoogb £rom Lady Bowlej to be aware tbat Sir Mar- 
madoke wonld not welcome bim as a son-in-law. In- 
deed, be bad never expected sncb welcome. Hö was 
balf-asbamed of bis own suit becanse of tbe lowHness^ 
of bis Position, — balf-regretfnl tbat be sbonld bave in- 
dneed sncb a girl as Nora Bowley to give np for bis 
sake ber bopes of magnificence and splendonr. Bat 
Sir Marmadnke's letter did not add anjtbing to tbis 
feeling. He read it again, and smiled as be told bim- 
self tbat tbe faiher wonld certainly be very weak in 
ihe bands of bis dangbter. Tben be went to work 
again at bis article witb a persistent resolve tbat so 
small a trifle as sncb a note sbonld bave no effect npon 
bis daily work. Of conrse Sir Marmaduke wonld re- 
fuse bis ca.^sent Of conrse it wonld be for bim, Stan- 
buiy, to many tbe girl be loved in Opposition to ber 
(sAher. Her fatber indeed! If Nora cbose to take bim, 
— and as to tbat be was veiy doubtful as to Nora's 
wisdom, — bnt if Nora wonld take bim, wbat was any 
father*s Opposition to bim. He wanted notbing from 
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Nora's father. He was not looking for money with hiö 
wife; — nor for fashion, nor countenance. Such a 
Bohemian was he that he would be quite satisfied if 
his girl would walk out to him, and become his wife, 
with any moming-gown on and with any old hat that 
might come readiest to band. He wanted neither cards, 
nor breakfast, nor carriages, nor fine clothes. If his 
Nora should choose to come to him as she was, he 
having had all previous necessary arrangements duly 
made, — such as calling of banns or procuring of licence 
if possible, — he thought that a father's Opposition 
would almost add something to the pleasure of the oc- 
casion. So he pitched the letter on one side, and 
went on with his arlicle. And he finished his article; 
but it may be doubted whether it was completed with 
the füll strength and pith needed for moving the pulses 
of the national mind, — ^as they should be moved by 
leading articles in the D. R. As he was writing he 
was thinking of Nora, — and thinking of the letter 
which Nora's father had sent to him. Trivial as was 
the letter, he could not keep himself from repeating 
the words of it to himself " 'Need hardly point out,' 
— oh; needn't he. Then why does he? Eefusing his 
consent! I wonder what the old buffers think is the 
meaning of their consent, when they are speaking of 
daughters old enough to manage for themselves? Ab- 
stain from visiting or communicating with her! But if 
she Visits and communicates with me; — ^what then? I 
can't foxce my way into the house, but she can force 
her way out. Does he imagine that she can be locked 
up in the nursery or put into the comer." So he 
argued with himself, and by such arguments he brought 
himself to the conviction that it would be well for him 
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to ans wer Sir Marmaduke's letter. This he did at 
oncGj — before leaving the office of the D. R. 

"250, Fleet Street, 20th ApriU 

"My De AR Sir Marmaduke Rowley,— 
*^I have just received your letter, and am mdeed 
sorry that its contents should be so little favourable ta 
my btjpes. I understaud that your objection to me is 
Bimply in regard to the smalhiess and insecurity of my 
income. On the first point I may say that I have fair 
hopes that it may be at once increased. As to tbe 
seüontl, I believe I may assert that it is as sure at least 
as the income of other professional men, such as bar- 
risterflj merchants, and doctors. I cannot promise to 
flay that I will not see your daughter. If she desires 
me tf> do so, of course I shall be guided by her view^^. 
I wish that I might be allowed an opportunity of 
seein g you, as I think I could reverse or at least 
mitigatc some of the objections which you feel to oiir 
marria^ge. 

"Yours most faithfully, 

"HuGH Stanbury." 

On the next day but one Sir Marmaduke came to 
liim. He was sitting at the office of the D. R., in a 
very small and dirty room at the back of the houso^ 
aiid Sir Marmaduke found his way thither through a 
confused crowd of compositors, pressmen, and printers' 
boyR He thought that he had never before been in a 
place öo foul, so dark, so crowded, and so comfortless. 
He himself was accustomed to do his work, out in the 
Islands j with many of the appanages of vice-royalty 
aronnd him. He had his äecretary, and his private 
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secretary, and bis inner-room, and bis waiting-room; 
and not unfrequently he had the honour of a dusky 
sentinel Walking before tbe door tbrougb wbicb be was 
to be approacbed. He bad an idea tbat all gentlemen 
at tbeir work bad comfortable appurtenances around 
tbem, — sucb as carpets, dispatcb-boxes, unlimited 
stationery, easy cbairs for temporary leisure, big table- 
space, and a small world of books around tbem to 
give at least a look of erudition to tbeir pursuils. 
Tbere was notbing of tbe kind in tbe miserably dark 
room occnpied by Stanbury. He was sitting at a 
wretcbed little table on wbicb tbere was notbing but a 
morsel of blotting paper, a small ink-bottle, and tbe 
paper on wbicb be was scribbling. Tbere was no 
carpet tbere, and no dispatcb-box, and tbe only book 
in the room was a little dog's-eared dictionary. "Sir 
Marmaduke, I am so much obliged to you for Coming," 
Said Hugh. "I fear you will find this place a little 
rougb, but we shall be all alone." 

"Tbe place, Mr. Stanbury, will not signify, I 
tbink." 

"Not in tbe least, — if you don't mind it. 1 got 
your letter, you know, Sir Marmaduke." 

"And I bave bad your reply. I have come to you 
because you have expressed a wish for an interview; 
— but I do not see tbat it wiD, do any good." 

"You are very kind for Coming, indeed, Sir Marma- 
duke; — very kind. I tbought I might explain some- 
tbing to you about my income." 

"Can you teil me tbat you bave any permanent 
income?"- 

"It goes on regularly from month to month;" — 
Sir Marmaduke did not feel tbe sligbtest respect for an 
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income that was paid monthly. Accordiwg to his ideas, 
a gentleman's income should be paid quarterly, or 
perliapB half-yearly. According to bis view, a monthly 
aalai-y was only orie degree better than weekly wages; 
— "aod I suppose that is pennanence/* said Hugh 
ötanbniy. 

"I cannot say tbat I so regard it." 

"A barrister gets bis, you know, veiy irregularly. 
There is no saying wben be may bave it." 

"But a barrister's profession is recognised as a pro- 
foäyioii among gentlemen, Mr. Stanbury/' 

^■^And is not ours recognised? Wbicb of us, barristera 
rjr men of literature, bave tbe most effect on tbe world 
at large. Wbo is most tbougbt of in London, 8ir 
ilamuiduke, — tbe Lord Cbancellor or tbe Editor of tbe 
^ Jupiter?^" 

"Tbe Lord Cbancellor a great dealj" said Sir 
Marmaduke, quite dismayed by the andacity of tbe 
qüestion, 

"By no means, Sir Marmaduke," said Stanboiy, 
tlrrowiiig out bis band before bim so as to give the 
euürgy of action to bis words. "He bas tbe higlier 
rank. I will admit tbat." 

"I sbould tbink so," said Sir Marmaduke. 

"And tbe larger income." 

"Very mucb larger,! sbould say," &aid Sir Manna- 
duke, witb a smüe. 

"And be wears a wig." 

"Yes; — be wears a wig," said Sir Mannaduke, 
Lardly knowing in wbat spirit to accept tbis aBs^ertion. 

"And nobody cares one brass button for bim or Ins 
opinions," sadd Stanbury, bringing down hiß band 
bcaviJy on tbe little table for tbe sake of empbasiB* 
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"What, Sir?" 

"If you'U think of it, it is so." 

"Nobody cares for the Lord Chancellor!" It cer- 
tainly is the fact that gentlemen living in the Mandarin 
Islands do think more of the Lord Chancellor, and the 
Lord Mayor, and the Lord-Lieutenant, and the Lord 
Ohamberlain, than they whose spheres of life bring 
them into closer contact with those angust functionaries. 
"I presumej Mr. Stanbury, that a connection with a 
penny newspaper makes such opinions as these almost 
a necessity." 

"Quite a necessity, Sir Marmaduke. No man can 
hold bis own in print, now-a-days, unless he can see 
the difference between tinsel and gold." 

"And the Lord Chancellor, of course, is tinsel." 

"I do not say so. He may be a great lawyer, — 
and very useful. But bis lordsbip, and bis wig, and 
bis woolsack, are tinsel in comparison with the real 
power possessed by the editor of a leading newspaper. 
If the Lord Chancellor were to go to bed for a month, 
would he be much missed?" 

"I don't know, sir. I'm not in the secrets of the 
Cabinet. I should think he would." 

"About as much as my grandmother; — but if the 
Editor of the * Jupiter' were to be taken ill, it would 
werk quite a commotion. For myself I should be glad, 
— on public grounds, — because I don't like bis mode 
of business. But it would have an effect, — because he 
is a leading man." 

"I don't see what all this leads to, Mr. Stanbury." 

"Only to this, — ^that we who write for the press 
think that our calling is recognised, and must be re- 
cognised as a profession. Talk of permanence, Sir 
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Mannaduko^ are not tho newapapere permnueiit? Do 
not they come out regularlj every day,; — and. more of 
thenii and still more of them, are alwaye commg out? 
You do not expect a collapäe among thein." 

^^Tbere will be plenty of newspaperSj I do not 
doubt^ — more than plenty, perliaps.'' 

^* Somcbody must write tiiöm,- — and tlie writer» will 
be paid." 

'^Anybody could write the most of them, I ßhould 
say-" 

"I wiah yon would try, Sit Marmadnke. Just try 
yoiir hand at a leading article to-niglit^ and read it 
yourflelf to-morrow mommg/^ 

"IVe a great deal too mnch to do, Mr. Stanbury.'' 

" Just so, You tuive, no doubt, tbe affairs of your 
Government to look to* We are all so apt to ignore 
tbe work of our neighbottTE! It §eeins to me that I 
coulil go over and govem the Mandarin« withont the 
sliglitest trouble in the world. Biit^ no douljt^ I am 
mistakcn; — juet as you are about writiug for the news- 
papere.^' 

*^I do not know," said Sir Marmaduke, rising from 
lii§ cliair with dignity, '*that I called here to diacuss 
such matt^rs as these. As it happens, you, Mr. Stan- 
bury, are not the Gövernor of the Mandarins, and I 
have not the hon out to write for the columns of the 
penny newspaper with whiuh yon are associated. It is 
therefore uselee« to diücuas what eithor of us might do 
in tbe poöition hold by the otber*^' 

"Altoget!ier useleasi Sir Marmaduke^ — except jujit 
for the fun of the thing/' 

'*I do not eee the fun, Mt. Staubury. I came bere^ 
at your rennest, to hear what yon might have to nrge 
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against the decision which I expressed to you in re- 
ference to my daughter. As it seems that you have 
uothing to urge, I will not take up your time further." 

"But I have a great deal to urge, and have urged 
a great deal." 

"Have you, indeed?" 

"You have complained that my work is not perma- 
nent. I have shewn that it is so permanent that there 
is no possibility of its Coming to an end. There must 
be newspapers, and the people trained to write them 
must be employed. I have been at it now about two 
years. You know what I earn. Could I have got so 
far in so short a time as a lawyer, a doctor, a clergy- 
man, a soldier, a sailor, a Government clerk, or in any 
of those employments which you choose to call profes- 
sions? I think that is urging a great deal. 1 think it 
is urging everything." 

"Very weÖ, Mr. Stanbury. I have listened to you, 
and in a certain degree I admire your, — your, — your 
zeal and ingenuity, shall I say." 

"I didn't mean to call for admiration, Sir Marma- 
duke; but suppose you say, — good senseand discrimina- 
tion." 

"Let that pass. You must permit me to remark 
that your position is not such as to justify me in trust- 
ing my daughter to your care. As my mind on that 
matter is quite made up, as is that also of Lady Eowley, 
I must ask you to give me your promise that your suit 
to my daughter shall be discontinued." 

"What does she say about it, Sir Marmaduke?" 

"What she has said to me has been for my ears, 
and not for yours." 

"What I say is for her ears and for yours, and for 
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her mother's ears, aud for tLe eare of any who may 
chof>se to Iiear it I will iiöver give np mj suit to your 
daugliter tili I am forced to do so by a füll conviction 
tliat sbe has giveB jnc np. It is best to be plan*, Sir 
Mamiadnke, of course." 

*^I do not und erstand tbis, Mr Stanbuiy.*^ 

^^I mean to be quite clear." 

"I have always tbongbt tbat wlien a fijentlenian was 
told by tbe Leiid of a family tbat he eonld not be made 
welcome in tbat family, it was considered to be tbe 
duty of tliat gentloman^— as a gentleman,^ — to abandoD 
hia vain pursnit. I bave been brongbt up witli tbat 
idea," 

*'And Ij Bir Marmaduke, bave been brongbt np in 
th© idea tbat wbcn a man has won tbe alFectiona of a 
woman, it is tlic dnty of tbat man, — as a man^ — 1<) 
stick to ber tbrougb tbick. and thin^ and I nisan to do 
my dnty, according to my idoa,'' 

"Then, eir, I have notbing furtber to &ay, bnt to 
take Tny leave. I mnst only caution yon not to enter 
my doore." As tbe passages wero dark and intrieate, it 
was neceflBary tbat Stanbiiry sbonld flbew Sir Manna- 
duke out, and tliis liö did in silence- Wh€n tbey parted 
eacb of tbem lifted bis bat^ and not a word morc was 
ftaid. 

Tbat same nigbt ther© was a note put into Nora'a 
hau da as fllie was following her mothcr out of ono of 
tbe tbeatros. In tbe confusion sbe did not cven see 
tbe m esaenger wbo liad bandcd it to her. Her sister 
Tjucy eaw tbat sbe bad taken the note, and qnestioned 
her about it afterwardö, — with discretion, howover, and 
in privacy. Tbis was tbe note:^ 
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"Dbarbst Love, 
"I have Seen your father, who is stem,— -after the 
manner of fathers. What granite e^als a parent's 
ümiy bosom! For myself, I do not prefer clandestine 
arrangements and rope-ladders; and you, dear, have 
nothing of tlie Lydia about you. But I do like my 
own way, and like it especially when you are at the 
end of the path. It is quite out of the question that 
you should go back to those islands. I think I am 
justified in already assuming enough of the husband to 
dedare that such going back must not be held for a 
moment in question. My proposition is that you should 
authorise me to make such arrangements as may be 
needed, in regard to licence, banns, or whatever eise, 
and that you should then simply walk from the house 
to the church and marry me. You are of age, and can 
do as you please. Neither your father nor mother can 
have any right to stop you. I do not doubt but that 
your mother would accompany you, if she were fuUy 
satisfied of your purpose. Write to me to the D. ß. 
"Your own, ever and ever, and always, 

H. S. 

' "I shall try and get this given to you as you leave 
the theatre. If it should fall into other hands, I don't 
much care. I'm not in the least ashamed of what I 
am doing; and I hope that you are not." 

CHAPTER VII. 

The Delivery of the Lamb. 

It is hoped that a certain quarter of lamb will not 
have been forgotten, — a quarter of lamb that was sent 

Hb knev) he was Bight IIJ, ^ 
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as a peace-offering from Exeter to Niincombe Putiiey 
by the Lands of Miss Stanbury's Martha, not with pur- 
poses of corruption, not intended to buy back the 
allegiance of Dorothy, — folded delicately and tempt- 
ingly in one of the best table napkins, with no idea of 
bribery, but sent as presents used to be sent of old in 
the trains of great ambassadors as signs of friendship 
and marks of true respect. Miss Stanbuiy was, no 
doubt, most anxious that her niece should retum to 
her, but was not, herseif, low spirited enough to con- 
ceive that a quarter of lamb could be efficacious in 
procuring such retum. If it might be that Dorothy's 
heart could be touched by mention of the weariness of 
her aunt's solitary life; and if, therefore, she wonld 
retum, it would be very well; but it could not be well 
so, unless the offer should come from Dorothy herseif. 
All of which Martha had been made to understand 
by her mistress, considerable ingenuity having been 
exercised in the matter on each side. 

On her arrival at Lessboro', Martha had hired a 
fly, and been driven out to Nuncombe Putney; but she 
feit, she knew not why, a dislike to be taken in her 
carriage to the door of the cottage; and was put down 
in the middle of the village, from whence she walked 
out to Mrs. Stanbury's abode, with the basket upon 
her arm. It was a good half mile, and the lamb was 
heavy, for Miss Stanbury had suggested that a bottle 
of Sherry should be put in under the napkin, — and 
Martha was becoming tired of her bürden, when, — 
whom should she see on the road before her but Brooke 
Burgess! As she said herseif afterwards, it immediately 
occurred to her, "that all the fat was in the fire." 
Here had this young man come down, passing throngh 
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Exeter without even a visit to Miss Stanbury, and had 
clandestinely sought out the young woman whom he 
wasn^t to marry; and here was the young woman her- 
self flying in her aunt's face, when one Scratch of a 
pen might ruin them both! Martha entertained a sacred, 
awful, overcoming feeling about her mistress's will. 
That she was to have something herseif she supposed, 
and her anxiety was not on that score; but she had 
heard so much about it, had realised so fuUy the great 
power which Miss Stanbury possessed, and had had 
her own feelings so rudely invaded by alterations in 
Miss Stanbury's plans, that she had come to entertain 
an idea that all persons around her should continually 
bear that will in their memory. Hugh had undoubtedly 
been her favourite, and, could Martha have dictated 
the will herseif, she would still have made Hugh the 
heir; but she had realised the resolution of her mistress 
so far as to confess that the bulk of the property was 
to go back to a Burgess. But there were very many 
-Burgesses; and here was the one who had been selected 
flying in the very face of the testatrix! What was to 
be done? Were she to go back and not teil her 
mistress that she had seen Brooke Burgess at Nuncombe 
then, — should the fact be found out, — would the de- 
voted anger of Miss Stanbury fall upon her own head? 
It would be absolutely necessary that she should teil 
the Story, let the consequences be what they might j — 
but the consequences, probably, would be very dread- 
fuL "Mr. Brooke, that is not you?" she said, as she 
came up to bim, putting her basket down in the middle 
of the dusty read. 

"Then who can it be?" said Brooke, giving herhi? 
band to shake. 

5* 
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**But what do bring you beiej Mr. Brooke? Good- 
iieB8 me, what will missus say?" 

^'I sliall make that all slraiglit I^m going- back to 
Exeter to morrow." Then therc were many questions 
and many answers. He was sojoiirEing at Mrs. 
Crocket':^, and had been there for the last two daye, 
*'Dear, dear, dear," she aaid over and over again. 
*'Deary me, deary me!" and tben nbe <asked him 
whether it was "all along of Miss Dorothy" tliat he 
had come. Of course, it was all along af Miiip Dorothy. 
Brocke made no secret ab out it. He liad come down 
to aee Dorothy's mother and wiiiter, and to say a bit of 
bis own mind about future afFairsi — and to eee the 
beantiefl of the country. When he talked about the 
beauties of the country, Martlia looked at him as the 
people of Lessboro' and Nuncombe Putney should have 
looked at Colonel Osborne, wlien he talked of the 
chuTch porch at Cockchaffington, ^^Eeanties of the 
cütintries, Mr. Brooke; — you ought to be ashamed of 
yourwelf!" said Martha. 

^^ But [ ain't, — the least in the world," said Brooke. 

Tlien Martha took up her baaket^ and went on to 
the cottage, which had been ch^ae in aight du ring tbeir 
convergation in the road. Slie feit augry with Dorotby, 
In such matters a woman is nlways augry with the 
wotnan, — who has probably been quJte passive, and 
rarely with the man, who ia ever the real tranngressor. 
Havlng a man down after her at Nuncombe Putney I 
It had never Struck Martha as very horrible that Brooke 
Burgegs should fall in love with Dorothy in tlio city; 
— but tbis meeting, in the remoteneHs of the country, 
out nf (üight even of the vi Hage, was almost indecent; 
and all, too, with Miss StanbuTy'a will just, as one 
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miglit say, on the balance! Dorothy ought to have 
buried herself rather than have allowed Brooke to see 
her at Nuncombe Putney; and Dorothy's mother and 
Priscilla must be worse. She trudged on, however, 
with her lamb, and soon found herseif in the presence 
of the three ladies. 

"What,— Martha!" said Dorothy. 

"Yes, miss," — here I am. Td have been here 
half-an-hour ago amost, if I hadn't been stopped on 
the road." 

"And who stopped you?" asked Priscilla. 

"Why,— Mr. Brooke, of course." 

"And what did Mr. Brooke say to you?" asked 
Dorothy. 

Martha perceived at onee that Dorothy was quite 
radiant. She told her mistress that she had never seen 
Miss Dorothy look half ' so comely before. "Laws, 
ma^am, she brightened up and speckled about, tili it 
did your heart good to see her in spite of all." But 
this was some time afterwards. 

"He didn't say very much," replied Martha, 
gravely. 

"But Fve got very much to teil you," continued 
Dorothy. "I'm engaged to be married to Mr. Brooke, 
and you must congratulate me. It is settled now, and 
mamma and my sister know all about it." 

Martha, when she was thus asked directly for con- 
gratulation, hardly knew at^once how to express her- 
seif. Being fuUy aware of'Miss Stanbury's objection 
to the marriage, she could not venture to express her 
approbation of it. It was very improper, in Martha's 
mind, that any young womaii should have a follower, 
when the "missus" didn't approve of it. She under- 
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stüod well ßuouj^L tliat, m tlmt matter of followerfl^ 
Privileges are aÜowed to 701113^ ladies which are not 
accürded to maid servantß. A youiig lady may do 
things,^— liave young men to walk and talk with tbeui^ 
ta dauce with tham and cmbraue them, and perhapn 
even more tLao tLis, — wiien für lialf so much a yonng 
woraan would be tm-ned into tlie strectB without a 
character. Martha kiiew all thiB^ and knew also tbat 
Miss Doriithy, tliough her mother lived in a very little 
cottage, was not altogether debarred, in the matter of 
füUciwera, from tbe privileges of a lady* But yet Miss 
Dorothy'a position was ao very peculiar! Look at 
tliat will, — or^ ratber, at that embryo will, wbich 
raiglit be made any day^ wbich now probably would 
be made, and wliicb might affect them hotb «o terri^hly ! 
Feople who have not got money sbonld not fly in tbe 
face of tliöse who have. Such at least was Martba's 
opbiion very ötrongly- How could she congratulate 
Miss Dorothy linder the existiug circumatancea. "I do 
hopo you will be bappy, misa;— that yon knows," said 
Martha, in her difficidty. "And now, ma^am; — mias^ 
I mean," abe added, correcting herseif, in obedience 
to MisB Stanbnry^s direct ordera about tbe present,— ^ 
"^^misana has juat sent me över with a bit of lamb, aud 
a letter as ia bere in tbe batiket, and to ask bow yon 
18^ — and tbe otber ladiea," 

"We are very mnch ohÜged," said Mrs, Sfanbnry, 
who had not nndorstood the point of Martba^a apeccb, 

"My BiBter is, Vm anre," aaid Priacilla, who had 

nnderstood it. 

Dorotby bad taken the letter, and bad gone aside 
with it, aud was reading it very carefully. It touched 
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her nearly, and there had come tears into botli her 
eyes, as slie dwelt upon it. There was something in 
her aunt^s allusion to the condition of unmarried wopaen 
which came home to her especially. She knew her 
aunt's past history, and now she knew, or hoped that 
ehe knew, sometiiing of her own future destiny. Her 
aunt was desolate, whereas upon her the world smiled 
most benignly. Brooke had just informed her that he 
intended to make her his wife as speedily as possible, 
— ^with her aunt's consent if possible, but if not, then 
without it He had ridiculed the idea of his being 
stopped by Miss Stanbury's threats, and had said all 
this in such fashion that even Priscilla herseif had only 
listened a?id obeyed. He had spoken not a word of 
his own income, and none of them had dreamed even 
of asking him a question. He had been as a god in 
the little cottage, and all of them had been ready to 
fall down and worship him. Mrs. Stanbury had not 
known how to treat him with sufficient deference, and, 
at the same time, with sufficient afiection. He had 
kissed them all round, and Priscilla had feit an elation 
which was hardly intelligible to herseif. Dorothy, who 
was so much honoured, had come to enjoy a Status in 
her mother's estimation very different from that which 
she had previously possessed, and had grown to be 
quite beautiful in her mother's eyes. 

There was once a family of three ancient maiden 
ladies, much respected and loved in the town in which 
they lived. Their manners of life were well known 
among their friends, and excited no surprise; but a 
stranger to the locality once asked of the eider why 
Miss Matilda, the younger, always went first out of the 
room? "Matilda once had an offer of marriage," said 
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tbe dear aimplc old lady, ivho had never beeu sa 
graced, and. wlio feit tbat such an öpisode in 11 fc wa& 
quite auffiel ent to bestow brevet nink, It was Ijelieved 
l>y BfrB, Staut ury that Dorothy's honotirö would bo 
crirried further tbau tliose of Mias Matilda^ but there 
waa mucli of tbe same feeling in tlie bosom of tbe 
mottier towards tbe fortunate daugUter^ wbo, in tbe 
eyea of a man, bad seemed goodly enough to bo Ins 
wife. 

Witb tbis Bwölling bappiness round ber heai't, 
Dorotby read ber aimt^ö letter, and was iufinitely 
Boftöned. **I had gottcn somebow fo bve to aee your 
jjretty face." Dorotby bad tbougbt little enongh of 
her own beautj, but «be likcd beiog tobl hj ber aunt 
tbat bei* face bad been found to bo pretty. ^M am 
very desolate and solitnry bere," ber aunt öaid^ and 
tben bad come tboae words abont tlie sfcate of rnaJden 
women;-^and tben tliose otber worda» aboiit women's 
duties, and ber atint's prayor on her bebalf. "Dear 
Doratbyj be not sueb an one." Sbe licld tbe letter tu 
het lips and to her boaom, and eonid bardly eontintie 
ite peruHal be cause of ber tears. Such prayers from 
tbe aged addreesed to tbe young are generally beld in 
ligbt esteemj but tbis adjuration was valued by tbe 
girl to wbom it wtis addressed* She put togetber tbe 
invitation, — or rather tbe permission accorded to her, 
to make a visit to Exeter,- — and tbe intimation in tbe 
poötecript tbat Martba knew lier miatresö^jii mind; and 
tben she retumed to tbe sittiug-roomj in wbicli Martha 
was BtUl seated with ber m otber, and took tbe old 
iiervant apart. "Martba," she said, "is my aunt happy 
now?'' 

"WeU,— miBs." 
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"She is strong again*, is she not?" 

"Sir Peter says she is getting well; and Mr. 
Martin ; but Mr. Martin isn't much account." 

"She eats and drinks again?" 

"Pretty well; — not as it used to be, you know, 
misa. I teil her she ought to ^o somewheres, — but 
she don't like moving nohow. She never did. I teil 
her if she'd go to Dawlish, — just for a week. But she 
don't think there^s a bed fit to sleep on, nowhere, 
except just her own," 

"She would go if Sir Peter told her." 

"She says that these movings are newfangled 
fashions, and that the air didn't use to want changing 
for folk when she was young. I heard her teil Sir 
Peter berself, that if she couldn't live at Exeter, she 
would die there. She won't go nowheres, Miss Dorothy. 
She ain't careful to live." 

"Teil me something, Martha; will you?" 

"What is it, Miss Dorothy?" 

"Be a dear good woman now, and teil me true. 
Would she be better if I were with her?" 

"She don't like being alone, miss. I donH know 
nobody as does." 

"But now, about Mr. Brooke, you know." 

"Yes; Mr. Brooke! That's it." 

"Of course, Martha, I love him better than any- 
thing in all the world. I can't teil you how it was, 
but I think I loved him the very first moment I saw him." 

"Dear, dear, dear!" 

"I couldn't help it, Martha; — but it's no good 
talking about it, for of course I shan't try to help it 
now. Only this, — that I would do anything in the 
World for my aunt, — except that." 
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"But slie don't like it, llisa Dorotliy. That b the 
truth, fon know." 

"It can't be helped mow^ Martha; and of coorse 
ßliell be told at onco, 8hall I go and teil her? I'd 
gxj tO'day if you thiuk she would like it." 

**And Mr. Brooke?" 

"He is to go to-mojTow," 

"And will you leave him here?" 

" Why Dot? Nobody will hiirt him. I <^on^t. mind 
a bit ab out baving him with me now. But I can teil 
yon this* When he went away from us once it made 
me very unhappy. Wonld Annt Stanbury be glad to 
see me, Martha?" 

Martha's reserve was at last broken down, and she 
expressed herseif in strong^ langna^e* There was no- 
tliing oü earth her mietress wanted so mach as to have 
her favourite niece back again* Martha acknowledged 
that there were great difficulties ab out Brooke Burgeaa, 
and she did not see her way clearly through them. 
Dorothy declared her purp ose of telling her aunt boldly^ 
— at once. Martha shook her bead, admiring tho 
honesty and courage, but doubting the result. She 
nnderntood better than did any one eise the peculiarity 
of mind which mado her mistress specially anxions 
that none of the Stanbury family shonld enjoy any 
portion of the Burgess money, beyond that which ehe 
her seif had saved out of the income. There had been 
moments in which Martha had hoped that this prejudiee 
might be overcome in favour of Hugh \ but it had be* 
come stronger as the old woman grew to be older and 
more feeble, — and it was beBeved now to be settled 
as Fate. "She'd sooner give it all to old Barty over 
the way/^ Martha had once said, "than let it go to her 
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own kith and hin. And if she do hate any human 
creature, ehe do hate Barty Burgess." She assented, 
however^ to Dorothy's proposalj and, though Mrs. 
Stanbnry and Prbcüla were astounded by the precipi- 
tancy of the measnre they did not attempt to oppose it. 

**Äiid vhat am I to do?" said Brooke, when he 
was told. 

^■"YüTi'll come to-morrow, of course," said Dorothy. 

^'BtiI it niay bo that the two of us together will he 
too many for the dear old lunatic." 

''Yon shan't üall her a lunatic, Brooke. She isn't 
so much a lunatic as you are, to run counter to her, 
and disobey her, and all that kind of thing." 

*^And how ab out yourself?" 

**Ilow can I iielj[> it, Brooke? It is you that say 
it ma&t be ao^ 

"Of course it must. Who is to be stayed from 
doing what js reasonable because an old woman has 
iL l)ee on her bonnet. I don't believe in people's wills." 

*'She can do what she likes about it, Brooke." 

*' Of course öhe can, and of course she will. What 
I luean ia that it never pays to do this or that because 
Boniebody may alter his will, or may make a will, or 
may not make a will. You become a slave for life, 
and then your dead tyrant leaves you a mourning-ring, 
and grins at you out of his grave. All the same she'U 
kick up a row, I faiicy, and you'll have to bear the 
worst of lt." 

'TU teil her the truth; and if she be very angry, 
I'U jnat come horae again. But I think I'll come 
home to-morrow any way, so that I'U pass you on the 
road. That will be best She won't want us both 
together. Only then, Brooke, I shan't see you again.'' 
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^ Not tili June," 

^'Antl is it to be realljr iu June?" 

^'You say 70U don't like May*" 

"You are such \i gooHc^ Brooke. It will "be May 
almost tü-morrow. I shall he fc^iicli a poor wii'e for 
yüu^ Brooke. As for getting my thiiiga ready, 1 Bliall 
uot bring hiirdly any things at all. Havo you thought 
wbat it IS to take a body so very pour?" 

"I own I haven't thought as much about it, Dolly, 
— as I ought tö have done, perhaps." 

**It is* too late now, Brooke." 

**I suppose it ie/' 

^'Qnite too late. A week ago I could have bome 
lt. I had almoöt got myself to think that it would be 
better tbat I sbould bear it. But you have come, and 
banäsbed. all tbe vir tue out of my head. I am ashamed 
of myself, becauge I am so unwortby; but I would put 
np witli tbat sbame rather than lose you now. Brooke, 
Brooke, I will so try to be good to you!" 

In tbe afteniooD. Martha and Dorothy started to- 
getber for Exeter, Brooke and Priscilla accompanying 
them aa far as Mrs. Crocket's, where the Lessboro' fly 
was awaiting tbem. Dorothy said little or nothing 
during the walk^ nor, indeed, was she very communi- 
cative during the joumey into Exeter. She was going 
to her aunt, inatigated simply by the affection of her 
füll heart; but she was going with a tale in her mouth 
which flbe knew would be very unwelcome. She could 
not save herseif from feeling that, in having accepted 
Brooke, and in having not only accepted bim but even 
fised the day for her marriage, she had been ungrate- 
ful to her aunt, Had it not been for her aunt's kind- 
nees and bospitality, she would never have seen Brooke 
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Burgess. And as she had been under her aunt's care 
at Exeter, she doubted whether she had not been guilty 
of some great fault in falling in love with this man, 
in Opposition as it were to express Orders. Should her 
aunt still declare that she would in no way countenance 
the mamage, that she would still oppose it and use 
her influence with Brooke to break it off, then would 
Dorothy retum on the morrow to her mother's cottage 
at Nuncombe Putney, so that her lover might be free 
to act with her aunt as he might think fit. And 
should he yield, she would endeavour, — she would 
struggle hard, to think that he was still acting for the 
best. "I must teil her myself, Martha," said Dorothy, 
as they came near to Exeter. 

"Certainly, miss; — only you'U do it to-night." 
"Yes; — at once. As soon after I get there as 
possible." 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Dorothy retums to Exeter. 

Miss Stanäury perfectly understood that Martha 
was to come back by the train reaching Exeter 7 p.m., 
and that she might be expected in the Close about a 
quarter-of-an-hour after that time. She had been 
nervous and anxious all day, — so much so that Mr. 
Martin had told her that she must be very careful. 
"That'fl all very well," the old woman had said, "but 
you haven't got any medicine for m«y complaint, Mr. 
Martin." The apothecary had assured her that the 
worst of her complaint was in the east wind, and had 
gone away begging her to be very careful. "It is not 
God's breezes that are hard to any one," the old lady 
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Lad Said lo lierself, — "bnt our own lieartB/' After her 
lonely dinner ehe liad fidgetöd ab out the roonii and 
liad ruug twice for tlie girl, not knöwing wliat order 
to give when tlie servant came to her. Shc was verj 
anxiüus ab out her tea, but would not have it brought 
to her tili after Martha ßhoidd have arrived, She was 
Lalf-niinded to order that a aecond cup and saucer 
should be place d there, but she had not the courage 
to face Üie disappomtment which would fall upon her, 
öhould the cup and saucer stand there for no purpose. 
Äud yet, sbould she come, how nice it would be to 
shew her girl tliat her old aunt had been ready for 
her, Thrice she went to the window after the cathedral 
clock Lad Struck seven, to see whether her ambassador 
was retuming'. From her window there was only one 
very ehort space of pathway on which she could have 
scen her, — -and, as it happened, there came the ring 
at the door, and no ambassador had as yet been 
viewed, Misa Stanbury was immediately off her seat, 
and out upon the landing. "Here we are again, Miss 
Dürothy/^ Haid Martha. Then Miss Stanbury could 
not restrain herseif, — but descended the stairs, moving 
as she had never moved since she had first been ill. 
''My bairu,'' ehe said; "my dearest bairn! I thought 
that pcrhapB it might be so. Jane, another tea-cup 
aud öaiicer up-stairs." What a pity that she had not 
ordere d it before! "And get a bot cake, Jane. You 
-will be ever so hungry, my darling, after your joumey." 

"Are you glad to see me, Aunt Stanbury?" said 
Dorothy. 

"Glad, my pretty onel" Then she put up her 
hauds, and smoothed down the girFs cheeks, and kissed 
her, and patted Martha on the back, and scolded her 
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at the same time for not bringing Miss Dorothy from 
the Station in a cab. "And what is tbe meaning of 
tbat little bag?" sbe said. "You shall go back for the 
rest yourself, Martha, because it is your own fault." 
Martha knew that all this was pleasant enough; — but 
then her mistress's moods would sometimes be changed 
so suddenly! How would it be when Miss Stanbury 
knew that Brooke Burgess had been left behind at 
Nuncombe Putney? 

"You see I didn't stay to eat any of the lamb," 
said Dorothy, smiling. 

"You shall have a calf instead, my dear," said Miss 
Stanbury, "because you are a retumed prodigal." 

All this was very pleasant, and Miss Stanbury was 
so happy dispensing her tea, and the hot cake, and the 
clotted Cream, and was so intent upon her little methods 
of caressing and petting her niece, that Dorothy had 
no heart to teil her story while the plates and cups 
were still upon the table. She had not, perhaps, cared 
much for the hot cake, having such a weight upon her 
mind, but she had seemed to care, understanding well 
that she might so best conduce to her aunt^s comfort. 
Miss Stanbury was a woman who could not bear that 
the good things which she had provided for a guest 
should not be enjoyed. She could taste with a Mend^s 
palate, and drink with a friend^s throat. But when 
debarred these vicarious pleasures by what seemed to 
her to be the caprice of her guests, she would be offended. 
It had been one of the original sins of Camilla and 
Arabella French that they would declare at her tea- 
fable that they had dined late and could not eat tea- 
cake. Dorothy knew all this, — and did her duty; — 
tut with a heavy heart There was the story to be 
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told, and slie had promised Martha that it should hc 
told to-niglit. She was qnite aware, too, independentljr 
of her promise, that it was necessary that it should be 
told to-night It was very sad, — very grievous that 
the dear old lady's happiness should be disturbed so 
soon; but it must be done. When the tea-things were 
being t-aken away her aunt was still purring round her, 
and saying gentle, loving words. Dorothy bore it as 
well as she could, — bore it well, smiling and kissing 
her aunt's band, and uttering now and then some word 
of affection. But the thing had to be done; and as 
soon as the room was quiet for a moment, she jumped 
up from her chair and began. "Aunt Stanbury, I 
must teil you something at once. Who, do you think, 
is at Nuncombe Putney?" 

"Not Brooke Burgess?" 

"Yes, he is. He is there now, and is to be here 
with you to-morrow." 

The whole colour and character of Miss Stanbury's 
face was changed in a moment. She had been still 
purring up to the moment m which this oommunication 
had been made to her. Her gratifieation had come to 
her from the idea that her pet had come back to her 
from love of her, — as in very truth had been the case; 
but now it seemed that Dorothy had returned to ask 
for a great favour for herseif. And she reflected at 
once that Brooke had passed through Exeter without 
seeing her. If he was determined to marry without 
reference to her, he might at any rate have had the 
grace to come to her and say so. She, in the fulness 
of her heart, had written words of aflfection to Dorothy; 
— and both Dorothy and Brooke had at once taken 
advantage of her expressions for their own purposes« 
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Such was her reading of the story of the day. "He 
need not trouhle himself to come here now," she said. 

"Dear aunt, do not say that." 

"I do say it. He need not trouble himself to come 
now. When I said that I should be glad to see you, 
I did not intend that you should meet Mr. Burgess 
under my roof. I did not wish to have you both 
together." 

"How could I help Coming, when you wrote to me 
like that?'» 

"It is very well, — but he need not come. He 
knowB the way from Nuncombe to London without 
stopping at Exeter." 

"Aunt Stanbury, you must let me teil it you all." 

"There is no more to teil, I should think." 

"But there is more. You knew what he thought 
about me, and what he wished." 

*'He is his own master, my dear;— ^,^nd you are 
your own mistress." 

"If you speak to me like that you will kill me, 
Aunt Stanbury. I did not think of Coming; — only 
when Martha brought your dear letter I could not help 
it But he was Coming. He meant to come to-morrow, 
and he will. Of course he must defend himself, if you 
are angry with him." 

"He need not defend himself at all." 

"I told them, and I told him, that I would only 
stay one night, — if you did not wish that we should 
be here together. You must see him, Aunt Stanbury. 
You would not refuse to see him." 

"If you please, my dear, you must allow me to 
judge whom I will see." 

After that the discussion ceased between them for 

B0 lenew he was Bight. lU, ^ 
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awLilei and Miss Stanbuiy left tlie room Üiat she uiig^kt 
hold a consultation with Martha* Dorothy weut up to 
her Chamber, and saw tbat everything had beeu prepared 
for her with most scrupnloiiB care. Nothing could be 
T¥^hiter, neater, cleaner, nicer than was everytliing tbat 
euiTounded her. She bad perceived irbil© living under 
her aujit^fl roof, bow, gradually, small delicate femmine 
comforts had been increaeed for her. Martha had been 
told that Miss Dorotby onght to have tbis, and tbat 
Miss Dorotby ought to bave that-, tili at last she, wbo 
bad hitherto known notbing of the small luxuries that 
eonie from an easy income^ had feit ashamf^d of the 
prettinesses tbat bad beeu added to her. Now ähe 
could see at once tbat infinite care had been iised to 
mafee ber room brigbt and emiling^^ooly in the hope 
that she would retum. As soon as she saw it all, she 
gat down on her bed and bnrat out änto tears. Was it 
not hard apon ber tbat sbe should be forced into sncb 
iugratitude! Every comfort prepared for her was a 
coal of bort fire npon ber head. And yet what had she 
done that sbe ought not to have done? Was it un- 
reasonable tbat sbe should have loved this man, when 
thoy two were brougbt together? And had ßhe even 
dared to tbink of bim otherwise than as an acquaintance 
tili he had compelled her to confeas her love? And 
after that bad sbe not tried to separate herself from 
him, so tbat tbey two, — ber aunt and her lover,- — might 
be divided by no quarrel? Had not Priscilla told her 
that she was rigbt in all that she was doing? Kever- 
thelese^ in spite of all tbis, she conld not refrÄin from 
accusing herseif of ingratitude towards her aunt. And 
abe began to tbink it would have been better for her 
now to bave remained at bome, and have allowed 
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Brooke to come alone to Exeter than to have obeyed 
the impolse which had arisen from the receipt of lier 
aunt's letter. When she went down again sbe found 
herseif alone in the room, and she was beginning to 
think that it was intended that she shonld go to bed 
without again seeing her aunt; but at last Miss Stanbnry 
came to her, with a sad conntenance, but without that 
look of wrath which Dorothy knew so well. "My 
dear," she said, "it will be better that Mr. Burgess 
shonld go np to London to-morrow. I will see him, 
of course, if he chooses to come, and Martha shall meet 
him at the Station and explain it. If yon do not mind, 
I wonld prefer that you shonld not meet him here." 

"I meant only to stay one night, annt." 

" That is nonsense. If I am to part with either of 
you, I will part with him. You are dearer to me than 
he is. Dorothy, you do not know how dear to me 
you are." 

Dorothy immediately feil on her knees at her aunt's 
feet, and hid her face in her aunfs lap. Miss Stanbury 
twined round her fingers the soft hair which she loved^ 
so well, — because it was a grace given by God and 
not bought out of a shop, — and caressed the girl's head, 
and muttered something that was intended for a prayer. 
"If he will let me, aunt, I wiU give him up," said 
Dorothy, looking up into her aunt's face. "If he will 
say that I may, though I shaU love him always, he 
may go." 

"He is his own master," said Miss Stanbury. "Of 
course he is his own master." 

"Will you let me retum to-morrow, — just for a few 
days, — and then you can talk to him as you please. I 

6* 
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did not meati to eome to stay, I wished lüm good^bye 
because I knew that I Rhould not mcet liim hero,^^ 

^'Yon alwayiB talk of going awaj, Dorothy, as aoon 
as ever jou are in tlie lious*5. You are always 
tbreatening me," 

^'I will CQme again, the moment you teil me. If 
he goes ia tbö inoming, I will be he/e the same evening. 
^ And I will wrile to him, Aunt Stanbniy, and teil liitn, 
' — Üiat lic is (luite freö,^qnite free» — quit« free/* 

Misä ätanbury made no reply to this, but sat, still 
pUying witli her niece's hair "I think I will go to 
bod," öhe aajd at last. ^^It iß past ton. You need not 
go to Nuncoinbe, Dorotlijr. Martha ahall meet him, aud 
lie can Bee me here. But I do not wish liim to stay in 
tbo honse. You can go over and call on Mre. MacHugli. 
Mns. Macllii^^h will take it well of you that you ahonld 
call on her.'' Dorothy made no further oppoBition to 
tliia arrangement, büt kif^Ejed her annt^ and went to her 
Chamber. 

How was it all to be for her? For the last two 
days she had been radiant with ncw liappineisß, Every- 
' tbing had öeemed to be aettled. Her lover, in hia high- 
banded way, had declared that in no important crisia 
of life would he allow himgelf to he driven oiit of bis 
way by the fear o£ what an old woman might do in 
her will. Wben Dorotby asaured bim that not for 
■worlds woald she, thongh fthe lovcd bim dearly, injnre 
liia material prospectß, he had tlu^own it all aside, after 
a grand fauhion, that had really made the girl think 
that all MiflB Stanbnry'e money was ajs nothiDg to his 
love for ber. She and Priacilla and her mother had 
been carried away bo entirely by Brooke's oratory as 
to feel for the time that the difficultieB were entirely 
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eonquerod. But üow the aspect of tliings was so du- 
ferent! Whatever Brooke might owe to Miss Stanbury, 
ahe, Dorothy, owed her aunt everything. She would 
immolate heraelf » — ^if Brooke would only let her. She 
did not quitG nnderatand her aunf s stubbom Opposition; 
but she knew that ihere was some great cause for her 
auut^B feeling on the matter. There had been a promise 
made, or au oath swom, that the property of the 
Burgesi» family should not go into the handB of any 
Stanbury. Dorothy told herseif that, were she married, 
she would be a Stanbury no longer; — that her aunt 
would atill comply with the Obligation she had fixed 
for herself^ but, nevertheless, she was ready to believe 
that her aunt mjght be right. Her aunt had always 
derJared that it should be so; and Dorothy, knowing 
thi^, confesäed to herseif that she should have kept her 
heart under bettei control. Thinking of these things, 
ehe weut to the table where, paper and ink and pens 
had all been prepared for her so prettily, and began 
her letter to Brooke. "Dearest, dearest Brooke." But 
then she tbought that this was not a fair keeping of 
her promisei and she began again. "My dear Brooke." 
The letter, however, did not get itself written that 
night. It was almoat impossible for her to write it. "I 
tliink it will be better for.you," she had tried to say, 
"to be güided by my aunt." But how could she say 
this when ahe did not believe it? It was her wish to 
make him understand that she would never think ill of 
Ulm, for a moment, if he would make up his mind to 
abandon her; — but she could not find the words to ex- 
press herself, — and she went, at last, to bed, leaving 
the half-covered paper upon the table. 

BhQ weut tQ bcd, and cried herseif to sleep. It 
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had beeil so sweet to have a lover, — ^a man of her 
own, to whom ehe conld saj Trhat sLe pleaaed, from 
whom she had a right to ask for counsel and protection , 
a man who delighted to be near her, and to make mnch 
of her. In comparison with her old mride of living-j her 
old idoas of life, her life with euch a lover was passed 
in all elysiuiu* She had entered from harren lands 
into so rieh a paradieel But tbere is no paradise, aB 
she now found, withont apples which must be eaten, 
and which lead to sorrow. She regretted in this hour 
that she had ever seen Brocke Burgess, After all, with 
her aniit'a love and care for her^ with her mother and 
ßister near her, with the respect of those who knew 
her, why shonld the lands have been harren, even had 
there been no entrance for her into that elyßinm? And 
did it not all resnlt in this, — -that the eljsinm to be 
desired shonld not be here; that the paradise, withont 
the apples, must be waited for tili beyond the grave? 
It Is when things go badly with us here, and for mo&t 
of ns only then, that we thiuk that we can see throngh 
the dark clouds into the joys of heaven, But at last 
she slept, and in her dreamg Broeke was sitting- with 
her in Niddon Park with bis arm tight clasped round 
her waist. 

ahe slept so loundly, that when a step crept silently 
into her room, and when a Hght was held for awhile 
over her face, neither the step nor the light awakened 
her. She was lying with her head back upon the 
pillow, and her arm hung hy the bedside, and her lips 
were open, and her loose hair was spread upon the 
pillow, The person who stood there with the light 
thought that there never had been a fairer sight. Eveiy- 
thiQg there was so pure, so sweet, so good! She was 
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one whose only selfish bappiness could come to her 
from the belief tbat otberö loved ber. Tbe step bad 
been very soft, and even tbe breatb of tbe intruder 
was not allowed to pass beavily into tbe air, but tbe 
ligbt of tbe candle sbone upon tbe eyelids of tbe sleeper, 
and sbe moved ber bead restlessly on tbe pillow. "Dor- 
otby, are you awake? Can you speak to me?" 

Tben tbe disturbed girl gradually opened ber eyes 
and gazed npwards, and raised berself in ber bed, and 
sat wondering. "Is anytbing tbe matter, aunt?" sbe 
said. 

"Only tbe vagaries of an old woman, my pet, — of 
an old woman wbo cannot sleep in ber bed/' 

"But wbat is it, aunt?" 

"Kiss me, dearest." Tben, witb sometbing of 
slumber still about ber, Dorotby raised berself in ber 
bed, and placed ber arm on ber aunt's sboulder and 
embraced ber. "And now for my news," said Miss 
Stanbury. 

"Wbat news, aunt. It isn't moming yet; is it?" 

"No; — it is not moming. You sball sleep again 
presently. I bave tbougbt of it, and you sball be 
Brooke's wife, and I will bave it bere, and we will all 
be friends." 

"Wbat!" 

"You will like tbat;— will you not?" 

"And you will not quarrel witb bim? Wbat am I 
to say? Wbat am I to do?" Sbe was, in trutb, awake 
now, and, not knowing wbat sbe did, sbe jumped out 
of bed, and stood bolding ber aunt by tbe arm. 

"It is not a dream," said Miss Stanbury. 

"Are you sure tbat it is not a dream? And may 
be come bere to-morrow?" 
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"Of couTse he will come to-morrow," 

"And may I see him, Aunt Stanbury?'' 

"Not if you go home, my: dear." 

"But I won't go bome. And will you teil him? 
Oh dear, oh dear! Aunt Stanbury, I du not think that 
I believe it yet." 

"You will catch cold, my dear, if you stay there 
trying to believe it You have nothing- oa, Get inte* 
bed and believe it there. You will have time to tbiuk 
of it before the morning." Then Miss Stanbury went 
back to her own Chamber, and Dorothy was left aloue 
to realise her bliss. 

She thought of all her life for the last twelvemonths. 
— of the first invitation to Exeter, and the doubts of 
the family as to its acceptance, of her arrival and of 
her own doubts as to the possibility of her remainiug, 
of Mr. Gibson^s courtship and her aunt's disappoint- 
ment) of Brooke's coming, of her love and of his, — 
and then of her departure back to Nuncombe. After 
that had come the triumph of Brooke^s visit, and then 
the terrible sadness of her aunt^s displeasure. But uow 
everything was good and glorious. She did not care for 
money herseif. She thought that she never could car© 
much for being rieh. But had she made Brooke poor 
by marrying him, that must always have beeo to her 
matter of regret, if not of remorse. But now it was all 
to be smooth and sweet Now a paradise was to ba 
opened to her, with no apples which she might not eat; 
— no apples which might not, but still must, be eaten, 
She thought that it would be impossible that she should 
sleep again that night; but she did sleep, and dreamed 
that Brooke was holding her in Niddon Park, tighter 
than ever. 
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Wheu the moming came she trembled as she walked 
down into the parlour. Migbt it not still be possible 
that it was all a dream? or wjliat if her aunt should 
again bave changed her purpose? Bat the first moment 
of her aunt's presence told ber tbat tbere was notbing 
to fear. "How did you sleep, Dorotby?" said tbe old 
lady. 

"Dear aunt, I do not knowi Was it all sleep?" 

"Wbat sball we say to Brooke wben be comes?" 

"You sball teil bim." 

"No, dearest, you must teil bim. And you must 
say to bim tbat if be is not good to my girl, and does 
not love ber always, and cling to ber, and keep ber 
from barm, and be in trutb ber loving busband, I will 
hold bim to be tbe most ungratefid of buman beings." 
And before Brooke came, sbe spoke again. "I wonder 
wbetber be tbinks you as pretty as I do, Dolly?" 

"He never said tbat be tbougbt me pretty at all." 

"Did be not? Tben be sball say so, or be sball 
not bave you. It was your looks won me first, Dolly, 
— like an old fool as I am. It is so pleasant to bave 
a little nature after sucb a deal of artifice." In wbicb 
latter remarks it was quite understood tbat Miss Stan- 
bury was alluding to ber enemies at Heavitree. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The Lioness aroused. 

Bkookb Burgess bad been to Exeter and bad gone, 
— ^for be only remained Aere one nigbt, — and every- 
tbing was apparently settled. It was not exactly told 
througb Exeter tbat Miss Stanbury's beir was to be 
allowed to marry Miss Stanbury^s niece; but Martba 
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knew it, and Giles Hickbody guessed it, and Dorotbj 
T^as allowed to teil her mother and sister, and Brooke 
biniBelf, in his own careless way, had mentioned tbe 
matter to bis uncle Barty. As Miss Stanbnry bad also 
told the Beeret in confidence to Mrs. MacHugb, it can- 
not be Said tbat it was altogetber well kept. Four 
days after Brockens departure tbe news reacbed tbe 
Frencbes at Heavitree. It was wbispered t<) Camilla 
by one of the sbopmen with wbom sLe was still ar- 
ranging ber mamage trousseau, and was repeated by 
ber to ber mother and sister witb Bome additions wbich 
were not intended to be good-natnred. "He gets ber 
and tbe mouey together as a bargain — of conrse," said 
Camilla, **I only hope the money won't be fonnd too 
dear-" 

*'Perhap8 he won't get it after all^" said Arabella. 

"Tbat would be cruel,'' replied Camilla, "I don't 
tbink tbat even Miss Stanbury is so false as tbat," 

Things were going very badly at Heavitree. Tbere 
was war tbere, almost everlastingly, tbougb such little 
playful eonversations as the above ebewed tbat tbere 
migbt be an occasional lull in the battle. Mr. Gibson was 
not doing bis duty. Tbat wa& clear enough. Even 
Mra. Frencb, when she was appealed to with almost 
fiantic energy by her younger daughter, could not but 
acknowledge tbat he was very remiss as a lover. And 
Camilla, in her fury, was very imprudent That very 
frantic energy which induced her to appeal to her 
mother was, in itself, proof of her imprudence. She 
knew tbat sbe was foolish, but she could not control 
her paeaion, Twica had she detected Arabella in re- 
ceiving notea from Mr. Gibson, which she did not see, 
and of wbich it had been intended that she should 
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know nothing. And once, when she spent a night 
away at Ottery St Mary with*a friend, — a visit which 
was specially prefatory to marriage, and made in re- 
ference to bridesmaids' dresses, — ^Arabella had had, — 
so at least Camilla was made to believe, — a secret meet- 
ing with Mr. Gibson in some of the lanes which lead 
down from Heavitree to the Topsham road. 

"I happened to meet him, and spoke two words to 
him," said Arabella. "Would you have me cnt 
him?" 

"I'll teil you what it is, Bella; — ^if there is any 
nnderhand game going on that I don't nnderstand, all 
Exeter shall be on fire before you shall carry it ouf 

Bella made no answer to this, but shrugged her 
Shoulders. Camilla was almost at a loss to guess what 
might be the truth. Would not any sister, so accused 
on such an occasion, rebut the accusation with awful 
wrath? But Arabella simply shrugged her Shoulders, 
and went her way. It was now the 15th of April, 
and there wanted but one short fortnight to their mar- 
riage. The man had not the courage to jilt her. She 
feit sure that he had not heart enough to do a deed of 
such audacity. And her sister, too, was weak and a 
coward, and would lack the power to stand on her legs 
and declare herseif to be the perpetrator of such villany. 
Her mother, as she knew well, would always have pre- 
ferred that her eider daughter should be the bride; 
but her mother was- not the woman to have the hardi- 
hood, now, in the eleventh hour, to favour such an 
intrigue. Let. her wish be what it might, she would 
not be streng enough to cany through the accomplish- 
ment of it. They would all know that that threat of 
hers of setting Exeter on fire would be carried out 
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after some fashion that would not be inadequate to the 
occasion. A sister, a mother, a promised lover, all 
false, — all so damnably, cruelly false! It was impos- 
sible. No history, no novel of most sensational inter- 
est, no wonderfui villany that had ever been wrought 
into prose or poetry, would have been equal to this. 
It was impossible. She told herseif so a score of 
times a day. And yet the circumstances were so 
terribly suspicions! Mr. Gibson's conduct as a lover 
was simply disgraceful to him as a man and a clergy- 
man. He was fuH of excuses, which she knew to be 
false. He wonld never come near her if he conld help 
it. Wben he was with her, he was as cold as an arch- 
bishop both in word and in action. Nothing would 
tempt him to any outward manifestation of affection. 
He would talk of nothing but the poor women of St 
Peter-cum-Pumpkin in the city, and the fraudulent idle- 
ness of a certain coUeague in the cathedral Services, 
who was always shirking his work. He made her no 
presents. He never walked with her. He was always 
gloomy, — and he had indeed so behaved himself in 
public that people were beginning to talk of "poor 
Mr. Gibson.^^ And yet he could meet Arabella on the 
sly.in the lanes, and send notes to her by the green- 
grocer's boy! Poor Mr. Gibson indeed! Let her once 
get him well over the 29th of April, and the people 
of Ezeter might talk about poor Mr. Gibson if they 
pleased. And Bella^s conduct was more wonderfui al- 
most than that of Mr. Gibson. With all her cowardice, 
she still held up her head, — held it perhaps a litüe 
higher than was usual with her. And when that 
grievous accusation was made against her, — ^made and 
repeated, — an accusation the Very thought and sound 
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of wbich would almost have annihilated her had there 
been a decent feeling in her bosom, ehe would simply 
shrug her Shoulders and walk away. ^^Camilla," she 
had once said, "you will drive that man mad before 
yoü have done." " What is it to you how I drive him?" 
Camilla had answered in her fury. Then Arabella 
had again shrugged her Shoulders and walked away. 
Between Camilla and her mother, too, there had come 
to be an almost intemecine quarrel on a collateral 
point. Camilla was still oarrying on a vast arrange- 
ment which she called the preparation of her trousseau, 
but which both Mrs. French and Bella regarded as a 
spoliation of the domestic nest, for the proud purposes 
of one of the younger birds. And this had grown so 
fearfully that in two difPerent places Mrs. French had 
found herseif compelled to request that no further 
articles might be supplied to Miss Camilla. The bride 
elect had rebelled, alleging that as no fortune was to 
be provided for her, she had a right to take with her 
such things as she could carry away in her trunks and 
boxes. Money could be had at the bank, she said; 
and, after all, what were fifty pounds more or less on 
such an occasion as this? And then she went into a cal- 
culation to prove that her mother and sister would be 
made so much richer by her absence, and that she was 
doing so much for them by her marriage, that nothing 
could be more mean in them than that they should 
hesitate to supply her with such things as she desired 
to make her entrance into Mr. Gibson's house respect- 
able. But Mrs. French was obdurate, and Mr. Gibson 
was desired to speak to her. Mr. Gibson, in fear and 
trembling, told her that she ought to repress her spirit 
of extravagance, and Camilla at once foresaw that he 
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would avail himself of tlds plea against her should he 
find it possihle at any time to avail himself ^f any 
plea. She became ferocions, and, tnming npon him, 
told him to mind his own business. Was it not all 
for him that she was doing it? "She was not," she 
Said, "disposed to submit to any control in such 
matters from him tili he had assumed his legal right 
to it hj Standing with her before the altar." It came, 
however, to be known all over Exeter that Miss 
CamiUa^s expenditnre had been checked, and that, in 
spite of the joys naturaUy incidental to a wedding, 
things were not going wdl with the ladies at Heavi- 
tree. 

At last the blow came. Camilla was aware that on 
a certain moming her mother had been to Mr. Gibson's 
house, and had held a long Conference with him. She 
could leam nothing of what took place there, for at 
that moment she had taken upon herseif to place her- 
seif on non-speaking terms with her mother in con- 
sequence of those disgraceful orders which had been 
given to the tradesmen. But Bella had not been at 
Mr. Gibson's house at the time, and Camilla, though 
she presumed that her own conduct had been discussed 
in a manner very injurious to herseif, did not believe 
that any step was being then arranged which would 
be positively antagonistic to her own views. The day 
fixed was now so very near, that there could, she feit, 
be no escape for the victim. But she was wrong. 

Mr. Gibson had been found by Mrs. French in a 
very excited State on that occasion. He had wept, 
and pullod his hair, and tom open his waistcoat, had 
spoken of himself as a wretch, — pleading, however, at 
the same time, that he was more sinned against than 
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sinning, had paced abont the room with his bands 
dasbing against his brows, and at last bad flung bim* 
seif prostrate on tbe groand. Tbe meaning of it all 
was, tbat be bad tried very bard, and bad found at 
last tbat "be couldn't do it." "I am ready to submit," 
Said be, "to any verdict tbat you may pronounce against 
me, but I sbould deceive yon and deceive ber if I 
didn't say at once tbat I can^t do it." He went on to 
explain tbat since be bad unfortnnately entered into 
bis present engagement witb Camilla, — of wbose Posi- 
tion he spoke in quite a touching manner, — and since 
be bad found wbat was the condition of bis own beart 
and feelings be bad consulted a friend, — wbo, if any 
merely human being was capable of advising, might be 
implicitly trusted for advice in such a matter, — and 
tbat tbis friend bad told bim tbat be was bound to 
give up tbe marriage let tbe consequences to bimself 
or to others be wbat they might. " Altbougb the skies 
sbould fall on me, I cannot stand at the hymeneal 
altar with a lie in my mouth," said Mr. Gibson im- 
mediately upon his rising from bis prostrate condition 
on tbe floor. In such a position as tbis a mother^s 
fury would surely be very great! But Mrs. French 
was hardly furious. She cried, and begged bim to 
tbink better of it, and assured bim tbat Camilla, wben 
she sbould be calmed down by matrimony, would not 
be so bad as she seemed; — but she was not fiirious, 
"The truth is, Mr. Gibson," she said througb ber tears, 
"tbat, after all, you like Bella best." Mr. Gibson 
owned tbat be did like Bella best, and altbougb no 
bargain was made between tbem then and there,— and 
such making of a bargain then and there would hardly 
bave been practicable, — it was understood tbat Mrs. 
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French would not proceed to extremities if Mr. Gibson 
would still make himself forthcoming as a hnsband for 
the advantage of one of the daughters of the familj. 

So far Mr. Gibson had progressed towards a partial 
liberation from bis thraldom witb a considerable amonnt 
of cporage; but he was well aware that the great act 
of daiing still remained to be done. He had snggested 
to Mrs. French that she should settle the matter with 
Gamilla, — but this Mrs. French had altogether declined 
to do. It most, she said, come from himself. If she 
were to do it, she must sympathise with her child; and 
such sympathy would be obstructive of the fdture ar- 
rangements which were still to be made. "She alwajs 
knew that I liked Bella best," said Mr. Gibson, — still 
sobbing, still tearing bis hair, still pacing the room 
with bis waistcoat tom open. "I would not advise 
you to teil her that," said Mrs. French. Then Mrs. 
French went home, and early on the following mom- 
ing it was thought good by Arabella that she also 
should pay a visit at Ottery St Mary's. "Grood-bye, 
Cammy," said Arabella as she went. "Bella," said 
Camilla, "I wonder whether you are a serpent I do 
not think you can be so base a serpent as that" "I 
declare, Cammy, you do say such odd things that no 
one can understand what you mean." And so she 
went 

On that moming Mr. Gibson was Walking at an 
aarly hour along the road from Exeter to Cowley, con- 
templating bis position and striving to arrange his 
plans. What was he to do, and how was he to do it? 
He was prepared to throw up his living, to abandon the 
cathedral, to leave the diocese, — to make any sacrifice 
rather than take Camilla to his bosom. Within the 
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last six weeks he had learned to regard her with almost 
a holj liorror. He could not understand by what 
miracle of self-neglect he had fallen into so perüous an 
abyss. He had long known Camilla^s temper. Bat in 
those days in which he had been beaten like a shutüe- 
cock between the Stanbuiys and the Frenches, he had 
lost hifl head and had done, — he knew not what. "Those 
whom the Gtoi chooses to destroy, he first maddens," 
Said Mr. Gibson to himself of himself , throwing him- 
self back upon early erudition and pagan philosophy. 
Then he looked across to the river Exe, and thought 
that there was hardly water enough there to cover the 
moltiplicity of his sorrows. 

Bat something mast be done. He had proceeded 
so far in forming a resolation, as he reached St. David^s 
Chnrch on his retam homewards. His sagacioas friend 
had told him that as soon as he had altered his mind, 
he was boand to let the lady know of it withoat delay. 
"Yon mast remember/^ said the sagacioas friend, "that 
yoa will owe her mach, — very mach." Mr. Gibson 
was perplexed in his mind when he reflected how mach 
he might possibly be made to owe her if she shoald 
decide on appealing to a jary of her coantrymen for 
jastice. Bat anything woald be better than his home 
at St. Peter's-cam-Pampkin with CamiUa sitting op- 
posite to him as his wife. Were there not distant 
landB in which a clergyman, anfortanate bat still 
energetic, might find work to do? Was there not all 
America? — ^and were there not Aastralia, New Zealand, 
Natal, all open to him? Woald not a missionary 
career among the Chinese be better for him than St 
Peter's-cam-Pampkin with CamiUa French for his wife? 
By the time he had reached home his mind was made 

ir« knete he teaa Right, IIL '^ 
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up. He would write a letter to Camilla at once; and 
he would marry Arabella at once, — on any day that 
might be fixed, — on condition that Camilla would sub- 
mit to her defeat without legal redress. If legal re- 
dress should be demanded, he would put in evidence 
the fact that her own moüier had been compelled to 
caution the tradesmen of the city in regard to her ex- 
travagance. 

He did write his letter, — in an agony of spirit. "I 
sit down, Camilla, with a sad heart and a reluctant 
hand," he said, "to communicate to you a fatal truth. 
But truth should be made to prevail, and there is no- 
thing in man so cowardly, so detrimental, and so un- 
manly as its concealment I have looked into myself, 
and have enquired of myself, and have assured my- 
self, that were I to become your husband, I should 
not make you happy. It would be of no use for me 
now to dilate on the reasons which have convinced 
me; — but I am convinced, and I consider it my duty 
to inform you so at once. I have been closeted with 
your mother, and have made her understand that it 
is so. 

"I have not a word to say in my own justification 
but this, — ^that I am sure I am acting honestly in tell- 
ing you the truth. I would not wish to say a word 
animadverting on yourself. If there must be blame in 
this matter, I am willing to take it all on my own 
Shoulders. But things have been done of late, and 
words have been spoken, and habits have displayed 
themselves, which would not, I am sure, conduce to 
our mutual comfort in this world, or to our assistance 
to each other in our struggles to reach the happiness of 
the World to come. 
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"I think that you will agree with me, Camilla; 
that when a man or a woman has fallen into such a 
mistake as that whicli I have now made, it is best that 
it should be acknowledged. I know well that such a 
change of arrangements as that which I now propose 
will be regarded most unfavourably. But will not 
anything be better than the binding of a matrimonial 
knot which cannot be again unloosed, and which we 
should both regret? 

"I do not know that I need add anything further. 
What can I add further? Only this; — that I am in- 
flexible. Having resolved to take this step, — and to 
bear the evil things that may be said of me, — for your 
happiness and for my own tranquillity, — I shall not 
now relinquish my resolution. I do not ask you to 
forgive- me. I doubt much whether I shall ever be 
quite able to forgive myself. The mistake which I 
have made is one which should not have been com- 
mitted. I do not ask you to forgive me; but I do ask 
you to pray that I may be forgiven. 

"Yours, with feelings of the truest friendship, 
"Thomas Gibson." 

The letter had been very difficult, but he was 
rather proud of it than otherwise when it was com- 
pleted^ He had feit that he was writing a letter which 
not improbably might become public property. It was 
necessary that he should be firm, that he should accuse 
himself a little in order that he might excuse himself 
much, and that he should hint at causes which might 
justify the rupture, though he should so veil them as 
not to appear to defend his own delinquency by un- 
generous counter accuaation. When he had completed 

7* 
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the letter, he thought that he had doue all this rathei 
well, and he sent the despatch off to Heavitree by the 
Clerk of St. Peter' s Church, with something of that 
feeling of expressible relief which atten^s the final con- 
quest over some fatal and all bnt insuperable mis* 
fortune. He thought that he was sure now that he 
would not have to marry Camilla on the 29th of the 
month, — and there would probably be a period of some 
hours before he would be called upon to hear or read 
Camilla's reply. 

Camilla was alone when she received the letter, 
but she rushed at once to her mother. "There," said 
she; "there — I knew that it was Coming!" Mrs. 
French took the paper into her hands, and gasped, 
and gazed at her daughter without speaking. "You 
knew of it, mother." 

"Yesterday, — when he told me, I knew of it." 

"And Bella knows it." 

"Not a Word of it." 

"She does. I am sure she does. But it Is all no- 
thing. I will not accept it He cannot treat me so. 
I will drag him there; — but he shall come." 

"You can't make him, my dear." 

"I will make him. And you would help me, 
mamma, if you had any spirit. What, — a fortnight 
before the time, when the things are allbought! Look 
at the presents that have been sent! Mamma, he 
doesn't know me. And he never would have done it, 
if it had not been for Bella, — never. She had better 
take care, or there shall be such a tragedy that nobody 
ever heard the like. If she thinks that she is going 
to be that man's wife, — she is — mistaken." Then 
there was a pause for a mpment. "Mamma," she said, 
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"I shall go to him at once. I do not care in the least 
what anybody may say. I shall — go to him, — at once." 
Mrs. French feit that at this moment it was best that 
she shonld be silent 

CHAPTER X. 

The Rowleys go oyer the Alps. 

By the thirteenth of May the Rowley family had 
established itself in Florence, purposing to remain 
either there or at the baths of Lncca tili the end of 
Jtine, at which time it was thought that Sir Manna- 
dnke shonld begin to make preparations for his jonmey 
back to the Islands. Their future prospects were not 
altogether settled. It was not decided whether Lady 
Rowley shonld at once retnm with him, whether Mrs. 
Trevelyan shonld return with him, — nor was it settled 
among them what shonld be the fate of Nora Rowley. 
Nora Rowley was quite resolved herseif that she would 
not go back to the Islands, and had said as mnch to her 
mother. Lady Rowley had not repeated this to Sir 
Marmadnke, and was herseif in doubt as to what might 
best be done. Girls are nnderstood by their mothers 
better than they are by their fathers. Lady Rowley 
was beginning to be aware that Nora's obstinacy was 
too streng to be overcome by mere words, and that 
other Steps mnst be taken if she were to be weaned 
from her pemicions passion for Hugh Stanbnry. Mr. 
Glascock was still in Florence. Might she not be cured 
by fiirther overtnres from Mr. Glascock? The chance 
of secnring such a son-in-law was so important, so 
valuable, that no tronble was too great to be incurred, 
even thongh the probability of snccess might not be great. 
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It must not, however, be supposed that Lady Rowley 
carried off all the family to Italy, including Sir Manna- 
duke, simply in chase of Mr. Glascock. Anxious as 
she was on the subject, she was too proud, and also 
too well-conditioned, to have suggested to herself such 
a joumey with such an object. Trevelyan had escaped 
from Willesden with the child, and they had heard, — 
again through Stanbury, — that he had retumed to 
Italy. They had all agreed that it would be well that 
they should leave London for awhile, and see some- 
thing of the continent; and when it was told to them 
that little Louis was probably in Florence, that alone was 
reason enough for them to go thither. They would go 
to the city tili the heat was too great and the mos- 
quitoes too powerful, and then they would visit the 
baths of Lucca for a month. This was their plan of 
action, and the cause for their plan; but Lady Rowley 
found herself able to weave into it another little plan 
of her own of which she said nothing to anybody. 
She was not running after Mr. Glascock; but if Mr. 
Glascock should choose to run after them, — or her, 
who could say that any härm had been done? 

Nora had answered that proposition of her lover's 
to walk out of the house in Manchester Street, and get 
married at the next church, in a most discreet manner. 
She had declared that she would be true and firm, 
but that she did not wish to draw upon herself the dis- 
pleasure of her father and mother. She did not, she 
Said, look upon a clandestine marriage as a happy re- 
source. But, — this she added at the end of a long and 
very sensible letter, — she intended to abide by her 
engagement, and she did not intend to go back to the 
Mandarins. She did not say what alternative she would 
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choose in the event of her being unable to obtain her 
father^s consent before bis retum. She did not suggest 
what was to become of her when Sir Marmaduke's 
leave of absence sbould be expired. Bat her Statement 
. tbat sbe would not go back to the islands was certainly 
made with more substantial vigonr, tbougb, perbaps, 
with less of reasoning, tban any other of the proposi- 
tions made in her letter. Then, in her postscript, she 
told him that they were all going to Italy. "Papa 
and mamma think that we ought to foUow poor Mr. 
Trevelyan. The lawyer says that nothing can be done 
while he is away with the boy. We are therefore all 
going to Start to Florence. The joumey is delightfal. 
I will not say whose presence will be wanting to make 
it perfect" 

Before they started there came a letter to Nora 
from Dorothy, which shall be given entire, becanse it 
will teil the reader more of Dorothy's happiness than 
would be leamed from any other mode of narrative. 

^'The Glose, ThorBday. 

"Dearest Nora, 
"I have just had a letter firom Hugh, and that 
makes me feel that I should like to write to you. 
Dear Hugh has told me all about it, and I do so hope 
that things may come right and that we may be sisters. 
He is so good that I do not wonder that you should 
love him. He has been the best son and the best 
brother in the world, and everybody speaks well of 
him, — except my dear aunt, who is prejudiced because 
she does not like newspapers. I need not praise him 
to you, for I dare say you think quite as well of him 
as I do. I cannot teil you all the beautiful things he 
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says abont you, bat I dare say he has told them to jou 
bimself. 

"I Beem to know you so well becanse PrisciUa has 
talked about yoü so often. She says tbat sbe knew 
that you and my brother were fond of eaeb other be- 
caase you growled at eaeb other when you were to- 
gether at the Clock House, and never had any civil 
words to say before people. I don't know whether 
growling is a sign of love, but Hugh does growl some- 
times when he is most affectionate. He growls at me, 
and I understand bim, and I like to be growled at I 
wonder whether you like bim to growl at you. 

"And now I must teil you sometbing about myself, 
— ^because if you are to be my sister you ought to 
know it all. I also am going to be married to a man 
whom I love, — ob, so dearlyl His name is Mr. Brooke 
Burgess, and he is a great friend of my aunt^s. At 
first she did not like our being engaged, because of 
some family reason; — ^but sbe has got over that, and 
nothing can be kinder and nicer than she is. We are 
to be married here, some day in June, — the llth I 
think it will be. How I do wish you could have been 
here to be my bridesmaid. It would have been so nice 
to have badHugb's sweetheart with me. He is a 
Mend of Hugh's, and no doubt you will hear all about 
bim. The worst of it is that we must live in London, 
because my husband as will be, — you see I call bim 
mine already, — is in an office there. And so poor 
Aunt Stanbury will be left all alone. It will be very 
sad, and she is so wedded to Exeter that I fear we 
shall not get her up to London. 

"I would describe Mr. Burgess to you, only I do 
not suppose you would care to hear about bim. He is 
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not SO tall as Hugh, but he is a great deal better 
looking. With you two the good looks are to be with 
the wife; but, with us, with the hnsband. Perhaps you 
think Hugh is handsome. We used to declare äiat he 
was the ugliest boy in the country. I don't suppose it 
makes very much difference. Brooke is handsome, but 
I don^t think I should like him the less if he were eyer 
so ugly. 

"Do you remember hearing about the Miss Frenches 
when you were in Devonshire? There has come up 
such a terrible affair about them. A Mr. Gibson, a 
clergyman, was going to marry the younger; but has 
changed his mind and wants to take the eider. I think 
he was in love with her first." Dorothy did not say a 
Word about the little intermediate stage of attachment 
to herseif. "All this is making a great noise in the 
city, and some people think he should be punished 
severely. It seems to me that a gentleman ought not 
to make such a mistake; but if he does, he ought to 
own it. I hope they will let him marry the eider one. 
Aunt Stanbury says it all comes from their wearing 
chignons. I wish you knew Aunt Stanbury, . because 
she is so good. Perhaps you wear a chignon. I think 
Priscilla said that you did. It must not be large, if 
you come to see Aunt Stanbury. 

"Pray write to me, — and believe that I hope to be 
your most affectionate sister, 

"Dorothy Stanbury. 

"P.S. — I am so happy, and I do so hope that you 
will be the same." 

This was received only a day before the departure 
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of the Rowleys for Italy, and was answered by a short 
note promising that Nora would write to her corre- 
spondent from Florence. 

There could be no doubt that Trevelyan had started 
with his boy, fearing the result of the medical or legal 
interference with his affairs which was aboat to be 
made at Sir Marmadnke^s instance. He had written a 
few words to bis wife, neither commencing nor ending 
his note afiter any nsnal fashion, telling her that he 
thought it expedient to travel, that he had secnred the 
Services of a nurse for the little boy, and that dnring 
his absence a certain income wonld, as heretofore, be 
paid to her. He said nothing as to his probable retnm, 
or as to her fature life; nor was there anything to in- 
dicate whither he was going. Stanbury, however, had 
leamed from the faithless and frightened Bozzle that 
Trevelyan's letters were to be sent after him to Flor- 
ence. Mr. Bozzle, in giving this information, had ac- 
knowledged that his employer was ^'becoming no longer 
qnite himself under his troubles," and had expressed 
bis opinion that he ought to be ^^looked after.'^ Bozzle 
had made his money; and now, with a grain of 
hnmanity mixed with many grains of faithlessness, re- 
conciled it to himself to teil his master's secrets to his 
master^s enemies. What wonld a connsel be able to 
say aboat his condnct in a court of law? That was 
the question which Bozzle was always asking himself 
as to his own hnsiness. That he should be abused by 
a barrister to a jnry, and exposed as a spy and a fiend, 
was, he thought, a matter of conrse. To be so abnsed 
was a part of his profession. But it was expedient for 
him in all cases to secure some loop-hole of apparent 
duty by which he might in part escape from such cen- 
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sores. He was untme to his employer now, because 
he thought that his employer ought to he "looked 
after." He did, no doubt, take a five-pound note from 
Hugh Stanbury; but then it was necessary that he 
shonld live. He must be paid for his time. In this 
way Trevelyan started for Florence, and within a week 
aÄerwards the Kowleys were upon his track. 

Nothing had been said by Sir Marmaduke to Nora 
as to her lover since that stormy interview in which 
both father and danghter had expressed their opinions 
very strongly, and very little had been said by Lady 
Rowley. Lady Rowley had spoken more than once of 
Nora^s retum to the Mandarins, and had once alluded 
to it as a certainty. "Bnt I do not know that I shall 
go back," Nora had said. "My dear," the mother had 
replied, '^unless you are married, I suppose your home 
must be wilh your parents." Nora, having made her 
protest, did not think it necessary to persevere, and so 
the matter was dropped. It was known, however, that 
they must all come back to London before they started 
for their seat of govemment, and therefore the subject 
did not at present assume its difficult aspect There 
was a tacit understanding among them that everything 
should be done to make the joumey pleasant to the 
young mother who was in search of her son; and, in 
addition to this, Lady Rowley had her own little un- 
derstanding, which was very tacit indeed, that in Mr. 
Glascock might be found an escape from one of their 
great family difficulties. 

"You had better take this, papa," Mrs. Trevelyan 
had said, when she received from the office of Mr. 
Bideawhile a cheque payable to her order for the 
money sent to her by her husband^s direction. 
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"I do not want the man's money," said Sir Mar- 
mädoke. 

"But you are going to this place for my sake, papa; 
— and it is right that he should bear the expense for 
his own wife. And, papa, you must remember always 
that thongh his mind is distracted on this horrible 
bnsiness, he is not a bad man. No one is more liberal 
or more just about money." Sir Marmaduke's feelings 
on the matter were very much the same as those which 
had troubled Mr. Outhouse, and he, personally, reftised 
to touch the money; but his daughter paid her own 
share of the expenses of the joumey. 

They travelled at their ease, stopping at Paris, and 
at Geneva, and at Milan. Lady Rowley thought that 
she was taken very fast, because she was allowed to 
sleep only two nights at each of these places, and Sir 
Bowley himself thought that he had achieved some- 
thing of a Hannibalian enterprise in taking five ladies 
and two maids over the Simplon and down into the 
plains of Lombardy, with nobody to protect him but a 
Single Courier. He had been a little nervous about it, 
being unaccustomed to European travelling, and had 
not at first realised the fact that the joumey is to be 
made with less trouble than one from the Marble Arch 
to Mile End. "My dears," he said to his younger 
daughters, as they were rattling round the steep down- 
ward twists and tums of the great road, "you must sit 
quite still on these descents, or you do not know where 
you may go. The least thing would overset uß." But 
Lucy and Sophy soon knew better, and became so in- 
timate with the mountain, und er the Mendly guidance 
of their Courier, that before the plains were reached, 
they were in and out, and here and there, and up and 
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down, as though they had been bred among tbe Valleys 
of the pass. Tbere would come a ringing laugh from 
some rock above their head, and Lady Kowley looking 
np would see their dresses fluttering on a pinnacle 
whicb appeared to her to be fit only for a bird; and 
there would be the Courier behind them, with two para- 
sols, and a shawl, and a cloak, and an eye-glass, and 
a fine pair of grizzled whiskers. They made an Alpine 
club of their own, refusing to admit their father be- 
cause he would not climb up a rock, and Nora thought 
of the letters about it which she would write to her 
lover, — only that she had determined that she would 
not write to him at all without telling her mother, — 
and Mrs. Trevelyan would for moments almost forget 
that she had been robbed of her child. 

From Milan they went on to Florence, and though 
they were by that time quite at home in Italy, and 
had become critical judges of Italian inns and Italian 
railways, they did not find that joumey to be quite so 
pleasant There is a romance to us stiU in the ^ame 
of Italy which a near view of many details in the 
country falls to realise. Shall we say that a joumey 
through Lombardy is about as interesting as one 
through the flats of Oambridgeshire and the fens of 
Norfolk? And the Station of Bologna is not an in- 
teresting spot in which to spend an hour or two, al- 
though it may be conceded that provisions may be had 
there much better than any that can be procured at 
our own railway stations. From thence they went, 
still by raü, OTer the Apennines, and unfortunately 
slept during the whole time. The Courier had assured 
them that if they would only look out they would see 
the Castles of wliich they had read in novels; but the 
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day had been veiy bot, and Sir Marmaduke had been 
cross, and Lady Kowley bad been weaiy, and so not a 
Castle was seen. "Pistoia, me lady, tbis/' said tbe 
Courier opening tbe door; — "to stop balf an bour." 
"Ob, wby was it not Florence?" Anotber bour and a 
balfl So tbey all went to sleep again, and were vory 
tired wben tbey reacbed tbe beautiful city, 

During tbe next day tbey rested at tbeir inn, and 
sauntered tbrougb tbe Duomo, and broke tbeir necks 
looking up at tbe inimitable glories of tbe campanile. 
Sucb a one as Sir Marmaduke bad of course not come 
to Florence witbout introductions. Tbe Foreign Office 
is always very civil to its next-door neigbbour of tbe 
colonies, — civil and cordial, tbougb perbaps a little 
patronising. A minister is a bigger man tban a gov- 
ernor; and tbe smallest of tbe diplomatic fry are greater 
swells tban even secretaries in quite important depend- 
encies. Tbe attacb^, tbougb be be unpaid, dwells in 
a capital, and flirts witb a countess. Tbe govemor's 
rigbt-band man is confined to an island, and dances 
witb a planter^s daugbter. Tbe distinction is quite 
understood, but is not incompatible witb mucb ex- 
cellent good feeling on tbe part of tbe superior depart- 
ment Sir Marmaduke bad come to Florence fairly 
provided witb passports to Florentine society, and bad 
been mentioned in more tban one letter as tbe dis- 
tinguisbed Govemor of tbe Mandarins, wbo bad been 
called bome from bis seat of govemment on a special 
mission of great importance. On tbe second day be 
went out to call at tbe embassy and to leave bis cards. 
"Have you been able to leam wbetber be is bere?" 
asked Lady Kowley of ber busband in a wbisper, as 
8oon as tbey were alone. 
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«'Who;— Trevelyan?" 

"I did not suppose yon coidd leam abont him, be- 
cause he would be hiding himself. But is Mr. Glascock 
here?" 

^*I forgot to ask," said Sir Marmadoke. 

Lady Rowley did not reproach bim. It is impos- 
sible tbat any fatber sbould sdtogetber sbare a motlfer^s 
anxiety in regard to tbe marriage of tbeir daugbters. 
But wbat a tbing it would be! Lady Rowley tbougbt 
tbat sbe could Compound for all misfortunes in otber 
respects, if sbe could baye a daugbter married to tbe 
future Lord Peterborougb. Sbe bad been told in Eng- 
land tbat be was faultless, — not very clever, not very 
active, not likely to be very famous; but, as a bus* 
band, simply faultless. He was very rieb, very good- 
natured, easily managed, more likely to be proud of 
bis wife tban of bimself, addicted to no jealousies, af- 
flicted by no vices, so respectable in every way tbat 
be was sure to become great as an Englisb nobleman 
by tbe very weigbt of bis virtues. And it bad been 
represented also to Lady Rowley tbat tbis paragon 
among men bad been passionately attacbed to ber 
daugbter! Perbaps sbe magnified a little tbe romance 
of tbe Story; but it seemed to ber tbat tbis greatly en- 
dowed lover bad rusbed away firom bis country in de- 
spair, because ber daugbter Nora would not smile upon 
bim. Now tbey were, as sbe boped, in tbe same city 
witb bim. But it was indispensable to ber success tbat 
sbe sbould not seem to be running after bim. To Nora, 
not a Word bad been said of tbe prospect of meeting 
Mr. Glascock at Florence. Hardly more tban a word 
bad been said to ber sister Emily, and tbat under in- 
junction of strictest secrecy. It must be madß tP ap- 
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pear to all the world that other motives had brouglit 
them to Florence, — ^as, indeed, other motives had brought 
them. Not for worlds would Lady Rowley have run 
after a man for her daughter; bat still, still, — still, 
seeing that the man was himself so nnutterably in love 
with her girl, seeing that he was so fälly justified by 
his Position to be in love ,with any girl, seeing that 
such a maximum of happiness wotdd be the resnlt of 
such a marriage, she did feel that, even for his sake, 
she mnst be doing a good thing to bring them together! 
Something, thongh not much of all this, she had been 
obliged to explain toSirMarmadnke; — and yet he had 
not taken the trouble to inquire whether Mr. Olascock 
was in Florence! 

On the third day after their arrival, the wife of the 
British minister came to call upon Lady Rowley, and 
the wife of the British minister was good-natured, easy- 
mannered, and veiy mach given to conversation. She 
preferred talking to listening, and in the course of a 
qnarter of an hoar had told Lady Eowley a good deal 
about Florence; bat she had not mentioned Mr. Olas- 
cock^s name. It woald have been so pleasant if the 
reqaisite Information coold have been obtained withoat 
the asking of any direct question on the sabject! Bat 
Lady Rowley, who from many years' practice pf similar, 
though perhaps less distingaished, coartesies on her 
part, knew well the first Symptom of the Coming end 
of her gaest^s visit, foand that the minister's wife was 
about to take her departure withoat an allusion to Mr. 
Olascock. And yet the names had been mentioned of 
so many English residents in Florence, who neither in 
wealth, rank, or virtue, were competent to hold a 
candle to that phoenix! She was forced, therefore, to 
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pluck up courage, and to ask the question. "Have 
you had a Mr. Glascock here this spring?" eaid Lady 
Rowley. 

"Wliat; — Lord Peterborough's son? Oh, dear, yes. 
Such a singnlar being!" 

Lady Rowley thought that she could perceive that 
her phcenix had not made himself agreeable at the em- 
bassy. It might perhaps he that he had buried himself 
away from society because of his love. "And is here 
now?" asked Lady Rowley. 

"I cannot say at all. He is sometimes here and 
sometimes with bis father at Naples. But when here, 
he lives chiefly with the Americans. They say he is 
going to marry an American girl, — their minister's 
niece. There are three of them, I think, and he is to 
take the eldest." Lady Rowley asked nq more ques- 
tion s, and let her august visitor go, almost without 
another word. 



CHAPTER XL 

"We shall be so poor." 

Mr. Glascock at that moment was not only in 
Florence, but was occupying rooms in the very hotel 
in which the Rowleys were staying. Lady Rowley, 
when she heard that he was engaged to marry an 
American lady, became suddenly very sick at heart, — 
sick with a sickness that almost went beyond her heart. 
She feit ill, and was glad to be alone. The rumour 
might be untrue. Such mmours generally are untrue. 
But then, as Lady Rowley knew very well, they 
generally have some foundation in truth. Mr. Glas- 
cock, if he were not actually engaged to the American 
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girl, had probably been flirting with her; — and, if so, 
where was that picture which Lady Rowley had been 
painting for herseif of a love-lom swain to be brought 
back to the pleasures and occnpations of the world 
only by the girl of whom he was enamonred? But still 
she would not quite give np the project. Mr. Olascock, 
if he was in Italy, would no doubt see by the news- 
papers that Sir Marmaduke and his family were in 
Florence, — and would probably come to them. Then, 
if Nora would only behave herseif, the American girl 
might still be conquered. 

During two or three days after this nothing was 
Seen or heard of Mr. Glascock. Had Lady Rowley 
thought of mentioning the name to the waiter at the 
hotel, she would^ have leamed that he was living in 
the next passage; but it did not occur to her to seek 
information in that fashion. Nor did she ask direct 
questions in other quarters about Mr. Glascock him- 
self. She did, however, make inquiry about American» 
living in Florence, — especially about the American 
Minister, — and, before a week had passed overhead, 
had been introduced to the Spaldings. Mrs. Spalding 
was very civil, and invited Lady Rowley and aU the 
girls and Sir Marmaduke to come to her on her "Fri- 
days." She received her fiiends every Friday, and 
would continue to do so tili the middle of June. She 
had nieces who would, she said, be so happy to make 
the acquaintance of the Miss Rowleys. 

By this time the picture galleries, the churches, 
and the palaces in Florence had nearly all been visited. 
Poor Lady Rowley had dragged herself wearily from 
sight to sight, hoping always to meet with Mr. Glas- 
cock, Ignorant of the fact that residents in a town do 
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not pass tlieir mornings habituallj in looking after 
pictures. Döring this time inquiries were being made, 
through the police, respecting Trevelyan; and SirMar- 
maduke had obtained information that an English 
gentleman, with a little boy, had gone on to Siena, 
and had located himself there. Thore seemed to be 
but little doubt that this was Trevelyan, — thongh no- 
thing had been learned with certainty as to the gen- 
tleman's name. It had been decided that Sir Marma- 
duke, with bis Courier and Mrs. Trevelyan, should go 
on to Siena, and endeavour to come upon the fugitive, 
and they had taken their departnre on a certain mom- 
ing. On that same day Lady Kowley was Walking 
with Nora and one of the other girls throngh the hall 
of the hotel, when they were met in füll face — by Mr. 
Glascock! Lady Rowley and Lucy were in front, and 
they, of course, did not know the man. Nora had 
seen him at once, and in her confusion hardly knew 
how to bear herseif. Mr. Glascock was passing by her 
without recognifling her, — had passed her mother and 
sister, and had so far gone on, that Nora had de- 
termined to make no sign, when he chanced to look 
up and see who it was that was so close to him. "Miss 
Rowley," he said, "who thought of meeting you in 
Florence!" Lady Rowley, of course, turned round, 
and there was an introduction. Poor Nora, though she 
knew nothing of her mother's schemes, was confused 
and ill at ease. Mr. Glascock was very civil, but at 
the same time rather cold. Lady Rowley was all 
smiles and courtesy. She had, she said, heard his 
name from her daughters, and was very happy to make 
his acquaintance. Lucy looked on somewhat astonished 
to find that the lover whom her sister had been blamed 
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for rejecting, and who was spoken of with so many 
encomiums, was so old a man. Mr. Glascock asked 
after Mrs. Trevelyan; and Lady Rowley, in a low, 
melancholy whisper, told him that they were now all 
in Florence, in the hope of meeting Mr. Trevelyan. 
"You have heard the sad stoiy, I know, Mr. Grlascock, 
— and therefore I do not mind telling you." Mr. Glas- 
cock acknowledged that he did know the stoiy, and 
informed her that he had seen Mr. Trevelyan in 
Florence within the last ten days. This was so in- 
teresting, that, at Lady Rowley 's request, he went with 
them np to their rooms, and in this way the aequaint- 
ance was made. It turned' out that Mr. Glascock had 
spoken to Mr. Trevelyan, and that Trevelyan had told 
him that he meant for the present to take up his re- 
sidence in some small Italian town. "And how was 
he looking, Mr. Glascock?" 

"Very ill, Lady Rowley; — veiy ill, indeed." 
"Do not teil her so, Mr. Glascock. She has gone 
now with her father to Siena. We think that he is 
there, with the boy, — or, at least, that he may be heard 
of there. And you-, — ^you are living here?" Mr. Glas- 
cock Said that he was living between Naples and 
Florence, — going occasionally to Naples, a place that 
he hated, to see his father, and coming back at inter- 
vals to the capital. Nora sat by, and hardly spoke a 
Word. She was nicely dressed, with an exquisite little 
bonnet, which had been bought as they came through 
Paris; and Lady Rowley, with natural pride, feit that 
if he was ever in love with her child, that love must 
come back upon him now. American girls, she had 
been told, were hard, and dry, and sharp, and angnlar. 
She had seen some at the Mandarins, with whom she 
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thought it must be impossible that any Englishman 
should be in love. There never, surely, Lad been an 
American girl like her Nora. "Are you fond of 
pictures, Mr. Glascock?" sbe asked. Mr. Glascock 
was not very fond of pictures, and thought that he 
was rather tired of tbem. What was be fond of? Of 
sitting at bome and doing notbing. Tbat was bis 
reply, at least; and a very unsatisfactory reply it was, 
as LadyKowley could bardly propose tbat they sbould 
come and sit and do notbing witb bim. Could be 
have been lured into cburcbes or galleries, Nora migbt 
bave been once more tbrown into bis Company. Tben 
Lady Rowley took courage, and asked bim wbetber be 
knew tbe Spaldings. Tbey were going to Mrs. Spald- 
ing's tbat very evening, — sbe and ber daugbters. 3ir. 
Glascock repHed tbat be did know tbe Spaldings, and 
tbat be also sbould be at tbeir bouse. Lady Rowley 
tbougbt tbat sbe discovered sometbing like a blusb 
about bis cbeekbones and brow, as be made bis answer. 
Tben be leffc tbem, giving bis band to Nora as be 
went; — ^but tbere was notbing in bis manner to justify 
tbe sligbtest bope. 

"I don't tbink be is nice at all," said Lucy. 

"Don't be so foolisb, Lucy," said Lady Rowley 
angrily. 

"I tbink be is very nice," said Nora. "He was 
only talking nonsense wben be said tbat be liked to 
sit still and do notbing. He is not at all an idle man; 
— at least I am told so." 

"But be is as old as Metbuselab," said Lucy. 

"He is between tbirty and forty," said Lady 
Rowley. "Of course we know tbat from tbe peerage." 
Lady Rowley, bowever, was wrong. Had sbe con- 
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sulted the peerage, ehe would liave seen that Mr. Glas- 
cock was over forty. 

Nora, as soon as she was alone and could think 
about it all, feit quite snre that Mr. Glascock would 
never make her another offer. This ought not to have 
caused her any sorrow, as she was very well aware 
that she would not accept him, should he do so. Yet, 
perhaps, there was a moment of some feeling akin to 
disappointment. Of course she would not have ac- 
cepted him. How could she? Her faith was so 
plighted to Hugh Stanbury that she would be a by- 
word among women for ever, were she to be so false. 
And, as she told herseif, she had not the slightest feel- 
ing of affection for Mr. Glascock. It was quite out of 
the question, and a matter simply for speculation. 
Nevertheless it would have been a very grand thing 
to be Lady Peterb.orough, and she almost regretted that 
she had a heart in her bosom. 

She had become fuUy aware during that interview 
that her mother still entertained hopes, and almost 
suspected that Lady Eowley had known something of 
Mr. Glascock's residence in Florence. She had seen 
that her mother had met Mr. Glascock almost as though 
some such meeting had been expected, and had spoken 
to him almost as though she had expected to have to 
speak to him. Would it not be better that she should 
at once make her mother understand that all this 
could be of no avail? If she were to declare plainly 
that nothing could bring about such a marriage, would 
not her mother desist? She almost made up her mind 
to do so; but as her mother said nothing to her before 
they started for Mr. Spalding's house, neither did she 
ßay anything to her mother. She did not wish to 
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have angry words if they could be avoided, and she 
feit that there might be anger and xinpleasant words 
were she to insist upon her devotion to Hugh Stan- 
bury while this rieb prize was in sight. If her motber 
flbould speak to her, then, indeed, she would declare 
her own settled purpose; but she would do nothing to 
accelerate the evil hour. 

There were but few people in Mrs. Spalding's 
drawing-room when they were announced, and Mr. 
Glaseock was not among them. Miss Wallachia Petrie 
was there, and in the confusion of the introduction 
was presumed by-LadyRowley to be one of the nieces 
introduced. She had been distinctly told that Mr. 
Glascöck was to marry the eldest, and this lady was 
certainly older than the other two. In this way Lady 
Rowley decided that Miss Wallachia Petrie was her 
daughter's hated rival, and she certainly was much 
surprised at the gentleman's taste. But there is no- 
thing, — nothing in the way of an absurd matrimonial 
engagement, — into which a man will not allow himself 
to be entrapped by pique. Nora would have a great 
deal to ans wer for, Lady Rowley thought, if the un- 
fortunate man should be driven by her cruelty to 
marry such a woman as this one now before her. 

It happened that Lady Rowley soon found herself 
seated by Miss Petrie, and she at once commenced her 
questionings. She intended to be very discreet, but 
the Bubject was too near her heart to allow her to be 
altogether silent. "I believe you know Mr. Glas- 
cöck?" she Said. 

" Yes,'* Said Wallachia, "I do know him." Now the 
peculiar nasal twang which our cousins over the water 
have leamed to use, and which has grown out of a 
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certain national instinct which coerces them to express 
themselves with self-assertion; — let the reader go into 
bis closet and talk throngh Ms nose for awhile with 
steady attention to the effect which bis own voice will 
have, and he will find that this theory is correct; — 
this Intonation, which is so peculiar among intelligent 
Americans, had been adopted con amore, and, as it 
were, taken to her bosom by Miss Petrie. Her ears 
had tanght themselves to feel that there could be no 
vitality in speech without it, and that all utterance nn- 
sustained by such tone was effeminate, vapid, useless, 
unpersuasive, unmusical, — and English. It was a com- 
plaint frequently made by her against her friends Caroline 
and Olivia that they debased their voices, and taught 
themselves the puling British mode of speech. "I do 
know the gentleman," said Wallachia; — and Lady 
Rowley shuddered. Could it be that such a woman 
as this was to reign over Monkhams, and become the 
future Lady Peterborough? 

"He told me that he is acquainted with the 
family," said Lady Rowley. "He is staying at our 
hotel, and my daughter knew him very well when he 
was Hving in London." 

"I dare say. I believe that in London the titled 
aristocrats do hang pretty much together." It had 
never occurred to poor Lady Rowley, since the day in 
which her husband had been made a knight, at the 
advice of the Colonial Minister, in order that the in- 
habitants of some island might be gratified by the op« 
portunity of using the title, that she and her children 
had thereby become aristocrats. Were her daughter 
Nora to many Mr. Glascock, Nora would become an 
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aristocrat, — or would, ratlier, be ennobled, — all which 
Lady Kowley understood perfectly. 

"I don't know that London society is very ex- 
dusive in that respect," said Lady Rowley. 

"I gnesB you are pretty particular," said Miss 
Petrie, "and it seems to me you don't liave much re- 
gard to intellect or erudition, — but fix things up straight 
according to birth and money." 

"I hope we are not quite so bad as that," said 
Lady Rowley. "I do not know London well myself, 
as I have passed my life in very distant places." 

"The distant places are, in my estimation, the best. 
The further the mind is removed from the contamina- 
tion incidental to the centres of long-established luxury, 
the more chance it has of developing itself according 
to the intention of the Creator, when he bestowed his 
giftfl of intellect upon us." Lady Rowley, when she 
heard this eloquence, conld hardly believe that such a 
man as Mr. Glascock should really be intent upon 
marrying such a lady as this who was sitting next 
to her. 

In the meantime, Nora. and the real rival were to- 
gether, and they also were talking of Mr. Glascock. 
Caroline Spalding had said that Mr. Glascock had 
spoken to her of Nora Rowley, and Nora acknow- 
ledged that there had been some acquaintance between 
them in London. "Almost more than that, I should 
have thought," said Miss Spalding, "if one might 
judge by his manner of speaking of you." 

"He is a little given to be enthusiastie," said Nora, 
laughiüg. 

"The least so of all mankind, I should have said. 
You must know he is very intimate in this house. It 
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begon in this way; — Olivia and I were travelling to- 
gether, and there was — a difficulty, as we say in our 
country when three or fonr gentlemen shoot eacli other 
Then there came np Mr. Glascock and another gen* 
tleman. By-the-bye, the other gendeman was your 
brother-in-law." 

"Poor Mr. Trevelyanl" 

"He is very ill; — is he not?" 

"We think so. My sister is with us, you know. 
That is to say, she is at Siena to-day." 

"I have heard about him, and it is so sad. Mr. 
Glascock knows him. As I said, they were travelling 
together, when Mr. Glascock came to our assistance. 
Since that, we have seen him very frequently. I 
don't think he is enthusiastic — except when he talks 
of you." 

"I ought to be very proud," said Nora. 

"I think you ought, — as Mr. Glascock is a man 
whose good opinion is certainly worth having. Here 
he is. Mr. Glascock, I hope your ears are tingÜng. 
They ought to do so, because we are saying all 
manner of fine things about you." 

"I could not be well spoken of by two on whose 
good Word I should set a higher value," said he. 

"And whose do you value the most?" said Caroline. 

"I must first know whose eulogium will run the 
highest." 

Then Nora answered him. "Mr. Glascock, other 
people may praise you louder than I can do, but no 
one will ever do so with more sincerity." There was 
a protty eamestness about her as she spoke, which 
Lady Kowley ought to have heard. Mr. Glascock 
bowed, and Miss Spalding smiled, and Nora blushed. 
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"If you are not overwhelmed now," said Miss 
Spalding, "you must be so used to flattery, that it has 
no longer any effect lipon you. You must be like a 
drunkard, to whom wine is as water, and wlio thinks 
that brandy is not strong enough." 

"I think I had better go away," said Mr. Glas- 
cock, "for fear the brandy should be watered by de- 
grees." And so be left tbem. 

Nora bad become quite aware, witbout much pro- 
cess of tbinking about it, that her form er lover and 
this American young lady were very intimate with 
each other. The tone of the conversation had shewn 
that it was so; — and, then, how had it come to pass 
that Mr. Glascock had spoken to this American girl 
about her, — Nora Kowley? -It was evident that he 
had spoken of her with warmth, and had done so in a 
manner to impress bis bearer. For a minute or two 
they sat together in silence after Mr. Glascock had 
left tbem, but neither of them stirred. Then Caroline 
Spalding turned suddenly upon Nora, and took her by 
the band. "I must teil you something," said she, "only 
it must be a secret for awhile." 

"I will not repeat it." 

"Thank you, dear. I am engaged to bim, — as bis 
wife. He asked me this very affcemoon, and nobody 
knows it but my aunt. When I had accepted bim, 
he told me all the story about you. He had very 
often spoken of you before, and I had guessed how it 
must have been. He wears bis heart so open for those 
whom he loves, that there is nothing concealed. He 
had Seen you just before he came to me. But perhaps 
I am wrong to teil you that now. He ought to have 
been tbinking of you again at such a time." 
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"I did not want Lim to think of me again." 

"Of course you did not. Of course I am joking. 
You might have been bis wife if you wisbed it. He 
has told me all that. And he especially wants us to 
be friends. Is there anytbing to prevent it?" 

"On my part? Ob, dear, no; — except tbat you 
will be such grand folk, and we sball be so poor." 

'*We!" Said Caroline, laughing. "I am so glad 
that there is a 'we.'" 



CHAPTER XII. 

The fatare Lady Peterboroogh. 

"Ip you have not sold yourself for British gold, 
and for British acres, and for British rank, I have 
nothing to say against it," said Miss Wallachia Petrie 
that same evening to her friend Caroline Spalding. 

"You know that I have not sold myself, as you 
call it," said Caroline. There had been a long friend- 
ship between these two ladies, and the younger one 
knew that it behoved her to bear a good deal from 
the eider. Miss Petrie was honest, clever, and in 
eamest We in England are not usually favourably 
disposed to women who take a pride in a certain 
antagonism to men in general, and who are anxious 
to shew the world that they can get on very well 
without male assistance; but there are many such in 
America who have noble aspirations, good intellects, 
much energy, and who are by no means unworthy of 
friendship. The hope in regaxd to all such women, — 
the hope entertained not by themselves, but by those 
who are solicitous for them, — ^is that they will be cured 
at last by a husband and half-a-dozen children. In 
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regard to Wallachia Petrie there was not, perhaps, 
much ground for such hope. She was so positively 
wedded to women's rights in general, and to her own 
rights in particular, that it was improbable that she 
shonld ever succumb to any man'; — and where would 
be the man brave enough to make the effort? From 
circumstances Caroline Spalding had been the beloved 
ofher heart since Caroline Spalding was a very little 
girl; and she had hoped that Caroline would through 
life have bome arms along with her in that contest 
which she was determined to wage against man, and 
which she always waged with the greatest animosity 
against men of the British race. She hated rank; she 
hated riches; she hated monarchy; — and with a true 
woman*s instinct in battle, feit that she had a specially 
strong point against Englishmen, in that they sub- 
mitted themselves to dominion from a woman monarch. 
And now the chosen friend of her youth, — the friend 
who had copied out all her poetry, who had learned 
by heart all her sonnets, who had, as she thought, re- 
ciprocated all her ideas, was going to be married, — 
and to be married to an English lordl She had seen 
that it was Coming for some time, and had spoken 
out very plainly, hoping that she might still save the 
brand from the buming. Now the evil was done; and 
Caroline Spalding, when she told her news, knew well 
that she would have to bear some heavy reproaches. 

"How many of us are there who never know 
whether we seil ourselves or not?" said Wallachia. 
"The Senator who longs for office, and who votes this 
way instead of that in order that he may get it, thinks 
that he is voting honestly. The minister who calls 
himself a teacher of God's word, thinks that it is God^s 
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Word that he preaches wLen he strains his lungs to fill 
his church. The question is this, Caroline; — would 
you have loved the same man had he come to you with 
a woodman's axe in his hand or a clerk's quill behind 
his ear? I guess not." 

"As to the woodman's axe, Wally, it is veiy well 
in theory; but — " 

"Things good in theory, Caroline, will be good also 
when practised. You may be sure of that. We dislike 
theoiy simply because our intelligences are higher than 
our wills. But we will let that pass." 

"Pray let it pass, Wally. Do not preach me ser- 
mons to-night. I am so happy, and you ought to wish 
me joy." 

"If wishing you joy would get you joy, I would 
wish it you while I lived. I cannot be happy that 
you should be taken from us whither I shall never see 
you again." 

"But you are to come to us. I have told him so, 
and it is settled." 

"No, dear; I shall not do that. What should I be 
in the glittering halls of an English baron? Could 
there be any visiting less fitting, any admixture less 
appropriate? Could I who have held up my voice in 
the Music Hall of Lacedaemon, amidst the glories of 
the West, in the great and free State of Illinois, against 
the corruption of an English aristocracy, — could I, who 
have been listened to by two thousand of my country- 
women, — and men, — while I spurned the unmanly, in- 
human errors of primogeniture, — could I, think you, 
hold my tongue beneath the roof of a feudal lord!" 
Caroline Spalding knew that her friend could not hold 
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her tongue, and hesitated to answer. There had be^n 
that fatal triumph of a lecture on the Joint rights of 
men and women, and it had rendered poor Wallachia 
Petrie unfit for ordinary society. 

"You might come there without talkmg politics, 
Wally," Baid Caroline. 

"No, Caroline; no. I will go into the house of no 
man in which the free expression of my opinion is 
debarred me. I will not sit even at your table with 
a mnzzled tongne. When you are gone, Caroline, I 
shall devote myself to what, after all, must be the 
work of my life, and I shall finish the biographical 
history of our great hero in verse, — which I hope may 
at least be not ephemeral. From month to month I 
shall send you what I do, and you will not refiiöe me 
your friendly criticism, — and, perhaps, some slight 
meed of approbation, — ^because you are dwelling 
beneath the shade of a throne. Oh, Caroline, let it not 
be a upas tree!" 

The Miss Petries of the world have this advantage, 
— ^an advantage which rarely if ever falls to the lot of 
a man, — that they are never convineed of error. Men, 
let them be ever so much devoted to their closets, let 
them keep their work ever so closely veiled from 
public scrutiny, still find themselves subjected to criti- 
cism, and under the neceseity of either defending them- 
selves or of succumbing. If, indeed, a man neither 
speaks, nor writes, — if he be dumb as regards opinion, 
— he passes simply as one of the crowd, and is in the 
way neither of convincing nor of being convineed; but 
a woman may speak, and almost write, as she likes/ 
without danger of being wounded by sustained confliist. 
Who would have the courage to begin with such a one 
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as Miss Petrie, and endeavour to prove to her that she 
is wrong from the beginning. A little word of half- 
dissent, a smile, a shrug, and an ambiguons compK- 
ment wliich is misunderstood, are all the forma of 
argument which can be used against her. Wallachia 
Petrie, in her heart of hearts conceived that she had 
fairly discussed her great projects from year to year 
with indomitable eloquence and unanswerable truth, — 
and that none of her opponents had had a leg to stand 
upon. And this she believed because the chivalry of 
men had given to her sex that protection against which 
her life was one continued protest. 

"Here he is," said Caroline, as Mr. Glascock came 
up to them. "Try and say a civil word to him, if he 
speaks about it. Though he is to be a lord, still he is 
a man and a brother." 

"Caroline," said the stem monitress, "you are 
already leaming to laugh at principles which have 
been dear to you since you left your mother's breast 
Alas, how true it is, 'You cannot touch pitch and not 
be defiled.'" 

The further progress of these friendly and feminine 
amenities was stopped by the presence of the gentle- 
man who had occasioned them. "Miss Petrie," said 
the hero of the hour, "Caroline was to teil you of my 
good fortune, and no doubt she has done so." 

"I cannot wait to hear the pretty things he has to 
say," said Caroline, "and I must look after my aunfs 
guests. There is poor Signor Bemarosci without a soul 
to say a syllable to him, and I must go and nse my 
•ten Italian words." 

"You are about tp take with you to your old 
country, Mr. Glascock," said Miss Petrie, "one of the 
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biightest Stars in our young American firmament" 
Ttere cotdd be no doubt, from the tone of Miss Petrie's 
voice, tbat she now regarded this star, however brigbt, 
as one of a sort which is subjected to falling. 

"I am going to take a very nice young woman," 
Said Mr. Glascock. 

"I hate tbat word w^oman, sir, uttered with the 
half-hidden sneer which always accompanies its expres- 
sion from the mouth of a man.'^ 

"Sneer, Miss Petriel" 

"I quite allow that it is involiintary, and not ana- 
lysed or understood by yourselves. If you speak of a 
do&) yon intend to do so with affection, but there is 
always contempt mixed with it. The so-called chivahy 
of man to woman is all begotten in the same spirit. 
I want no favour, but I claim to be yonr equal." 

"I thonght that American ladies were generally 
somewhat exacting as to those privileges which chivaliy 
gives them." 

"It is true, sir, that the only rank we know in our 
country is in that precedence which man gives to 
woman. Whether we maintain that, or whether we 
abandon it, we do not intend to purchase it at the 
price of an acknowledgment of intellectual inferiority. 
For myself, I hate chivalry-, — what you call chivaliy. 
I can carry my own chair, and I claim the right to 
carry it whithersoever I may please." 

Mr. Glascock remained with her for some time, but 
made no opportunity for giving that invitation to 
Monkhamfi of which Caroline had spoken. As he said 
afterwards, he found it impossible to expect her to 
attend to any subject so trivial; and when, afterwards, 
Caroline told him, with some slight mirth, — the capa< 

Se kneuf he vtaa Btght, lU, 9 
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bility of which on such a subject was Coming to her 
with her new ideas of life, — that, though he was partly 
saved as a man and a brother, still he was partlj the 
reverse as a feudal lord, he began to reflect that 
Wallachia Petrie would be a guest with whom he 
would find it very difficult to make things go plea- 
santly at Monkhams. "Does she not buUy you hor- 
ribly?" he asked. 

"Of course she bullies me," Caroline answered; 
"and I cannot expect you to understand as yet how it 
is that I love her and like her; but I do. If I were 
in distress to-morrow, she would give everything she 
has in the world to put me right." 

"So would I," Said he. 

"Ah, you; — that is a matter of course. That is 
your business now. And she would give everything 
she has in the world to set the world right. Would 
you do that?" 

"It would depend on the amount of my faith. If 
I could believe in the result, I suppose I should do it." 

"She would do it on the slightest hope that such 
giving would have any tendency that way. Her 
philanthropy is all real. Of course she is a bore to you." 

"I am very patient." 

"I hope I shall find you so, — always. And, of 
course, she is ridiculous — in your eyes. I have leamed 
to see it, and to regret it; but I shall never cease to 
love her." 

"I have not the slightest objection. Her lessons 
will come from over the water, and mine will come 
from — ^where shall I say? — over the table. If I caa't 
talk her down with so much advantage on my side, I 
ought to be made a woman's-right man myself." 
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Poor Lady Rowley had watched Miss Petrie and 
Mr. Glascock during those moments that they had 
been together, and had half believed the rumour, and 
had half doubted, thinking in the moments of her belief 
that Mr. Glascock must be mad, and in the moments 
of unbelief that the rumours had been set afloat by the 
English Minister's wife with the express intention of 
tuming Mr. Glascock into ridicule. It had never 
occurred to her to doubt that Wallachia was the eldest 
of that family of nieces. Could it be possible that a 
man who had known her Nora, who had undoubtedly 
loved her Nora, — who had travelled all the way from 
London to Nuncombe Putney to ask Nora to be his 
wife, — should within twelve months of that time have 
resolved to marry a woman whom he must have 
selected simply as being the most opposite to Nora of 
any female human being that he could find? It was 
not credible to her; and if it were not true, there might 
still be a hope. Nora had met him, and had spoken 
to him, and it had seemed that for a moment or two 
they had spoken as friends. Lady Rowley, when 
talking to Mrs. Spalding, had watched them closely; 
and she had seen that Nora's eyes had been bright, 
and that there had been something between them 
which was pleasant. Suddenly she found herseif close 
to Wallachia, and thought that she would trust herseif 
to a Word. 

"Have you been long in Florence?" asked Lady 
Rowley in her softest voice. 

"A pretty considerable time, ma'am; — that ie, since 
the fall began." 

What a voice; — ^what an accent; — and what words! 
Was there a man living with sufficient courage to take 

9* 
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this woman to England, and shew her to tbe world as 
Lady Peterborough? 

**Are you going to remain in Italy for the summer?" 
continued Lady Rowley. 

"I guess I shall; — or, perhaps, locate myself in the 
purer atmosphere of the Swiss mountains." 

"Switzerland in summer must certainly be much 
pleasanter." 

"I was thinking at the moment of the political atmo- 
sphere," Said Miss Petrie; "for although, certainly, 
much has been done in this country in the way of 
striking off shackles and treading sceptres under foot, 
still, Lady Rowley, there remains here that pernicious 
thing, — a king. The feeling of the dominion of a 
Single man, — and that of a Single womau is, for aught 
I know, worse, — ^with me so clouds the air, that the 
breath I breathe falls to fiU my lungs." Wallachia, 
as she said this, put forth her band, and raised her 
chin, and extended her arm. She paused, feeling that 
justice demanded that Lady Rowley should have a 
right of reply. But Lady Kowley had not a word to 
say, and Wallachia Petrie went on. "I cannot adapt 
my body to the sweet savours and the soft luxuries of 
the outer world with any comfort to my inner seif, 
while the circumstances of the society around me are 
oppressive to my spirit. When our war was raging all 
around me I was Hght-spirited as the lark that mounts 
through the moming sky." 

"I should have thought it was very dreadful," said 
Lady Rowley. 

"Füll of dread, of awe, and of horror, were those 
fiery days of indiscriminate slaughter-, but they were 
not days of desolation, because hope was always there 
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by OUT side. There was a hope in wbich. the soul 
öould trast, and the trusting soul is ever light and 
bnoyant." 

"I dare say it is," said Lady Rowley. 

"But apathy, and serftlom, and kinghood, and 
dominion, drain the fountain of its living Springs, and 
the soul becomes like the plummet of lead, whose only 
tendency is to hide itself in subaqueous mud and un- 
savoury slush." 

Subaqueous mud and unsavoury slush! Lady Row- 
ley repeated the words to herseif as she made good her 
escape, and again expressed to herseif her conviction 
that it could not possibly be so. The "subaqueous 
mud and unsavoury slush," with all that had gone be- 
fore it about the soul was altogether uninteUigible to 
her; but she knew that it was American buncom of a 
high Order of eloquence, and she told herseif again and 
again that it could not be so. She continued to keep 
her eyes upon Mr. Glascock, and soon saw him again 
talking to Nora. It was hardly possible, she thought, 
that Nora should speak to him with so much aniroa- 
tion, or he to her, unless there was some feeling be- 
tween them which, if properly handled, might lead to 
a renewal of the old tendemess. She went up to Nora, 
having coUected the other girls, and said that the car- 
riage was then waiting for fhem. Mr. Glascock imme- 
diately offered Lady Rowley his arm, and took her 
down to the hall. Could it be that she was leaning 
upon a future son-in-law? There was something in 
the thought which made her lay her weight upon him 
with a freedom which she would not otherwise have 
usei Oh! — that her Nora should live to be Lady 
Peterboroughl We are apt to abuse mothers for want- 
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ing high husbands for their daughters; — ^but can there 
be any point in which the tme matemal instinct can 
shew itself with more affectionate enthnBiasm? This 
poor mother wanted nothing for herseif from Mr. Glas- 
cock. 8he knew veiy well that it was her fate to go 
back to the Mandarins, and probably to die there. She 
knew also that such men as Mr. Glascock, when they 
marry beneath themselves in rank and fortone, will not 
ordinarily trouble themselves much with their mothers- 
in-law. There was nothing desired for herseif. Were 
such a match accomplished, she might, perhaps, indnlge 
herseif in talking among the planter^s wives of her 
danghter^s Coronet; but at the present moment there 
was no idea even of this in her mind. It was of Nora 
herseif, and of Nora's sisters, that she was thinking, — 
for them that she was plotting, — that the one might 
be rieh and splendid, and the others have some path 
opened for them to riches and splendonr. Husband- 
hnnting mothers may be injudicious; bnt surely they 
are matemal and unselfish. Mr. Glascock pnt her into 
the carriage, and squeezed her band; — and then he 
sqneezed Nora^s band. She saw it, and was snre of 
it. "I am so glad you are going to be happy," Nora 
had Said to him before this. '^As far as I have seen 
her, I like her so much." "If you do not come and visit 
her in her own house, I shall think you have no spirit 
of friendship," he said. "I will," Nora had repÜed; 
— "I will." This had been said up-stairs, just as Lady 
Rowley was Coming to them, and on this understand- 
ing, on this footing, Mr. Glascock had pressed her band. 
As she went home, Lady Rowley^s mind was fnU 
of doubt as to the course which it was best that she 
should foUow with her daughter. She was not unaware 
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liow great was the difficulty before her. Hugh Stan- 
bury's name Lad not been mentioned since they left 
London, but at that time Nora was obstinately bent on 
throwing herseif away npon the "penny-a-liner." She 
had never been brought to acknowledge that such a 
marriage would be even inappropriate, and had with- 
stood gallantly the expression of her father's displea- 
sure. But with such a spirit as Nora's, it might be 
easier to prevail by silenee than by many words. Lady 
Rowley was quite sure of this, — that it would be far 
better to say nothing further of Hugh Stanbury. Let 
the eure come, if it might be possible, from absence 
and from her daughter's good sense. The only ques- 
tion was whether it would be wise to say any word 
about Mr. Glascock. In the carriage she was not only 
forbearing but flattering in her manner to Nora. She 
caressed her girl's hand and spoke to her, — as mothers 
know how to speak when they want to make much of 
their girls, and to have it understood that those girls 
are behaving as girls should behave. There was to be 
nobody to meet them to-night, as it had been arranged 
that Sir Marmaduke and Mrs. Trevelyan should sleep 
at Siena. Hardly a word had been spoken in the car- 
riage; but up-stairs, in their drawing-room, there came 
a moment in which Lucy and Sophie had left them, 
and Nora was alone with her mother. Lady Rowley 
almost knew tha^ it would be most prudent to be silent; 
— but a word spoken in season; — how good it is! And 
the thing was so near to her that she could not hold 
her peace. "I must say, Nora," she began, "that I do 
like your Mr. Glascock." 

"He is not my Mr. Glascock, mamma," said Nora, 
snuling. 
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"You know what I mean, dear." Lady ßowley 
had not intended to utter a word that should appear 
like pressure on her daughter at this moment. She 
liad feit how imprudent it would be to do so. But 
now Nora seemed to be leading the way herseif to such 
discourse. "Of course, he is not your Mr. Glascock. 
You cannot eat your cake and have it, nor can you 
throw it away and have it." 

"I have thrown my cake away altogether, and cer- 
tainly I cannot have it." She was still smiling as she 
spoke, and seemed to be quite merry at the idea of re- 
garding Mr. Glascock as the cake which she had de- 
clined to eat. 

"I can see one thing quite plainly, dear." 

"What is that, mamma?" 

"That in spite of what you have done, you can 
still have your cake whenever you choose to take it." 

"Why, mamma, he is engaged to be married!" 

"Mr. Glascock?" 

"Yes, Mr. Glascock. It's quite settled. Is itnotsad?" 

"To whom is he engaged?" Lady Rowley's 
solemnity as she asked this question was piteous to 
behold. 

"To Miss Spalding,— Caroline Spalding." 

"The eldest of those nieces?" 

"Yes;— the eldest" 

"I cannot believe it." 

"Mamma, they both told me so. I have swom an 
eternal friendship with her already." 

"I did not see you speaking to her." 

"But I did talk to her a great deal." 

"And he is really going to marry that dreadful 
woman?" 
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"Dreadful, mamma!" 

"Perfectly awful! She talked to me in a way that 
I have read about in books, but which I did not be- 
fore believe to be possible. Do you mean that he is 
going to be married to that hideons old maid, — that 
bell-clapper?" 

^'Oh, mamma, what slander! I think her so 
pretty." 

"Pretty!" 

"Very pretty. And, mamma, ought I not to be 
happy that he should have been able to make himself 
80 happy? It was quite, quite, quite impossible that I 
should have been his.wife. I have thought about it 
ever so much, and I am so glad of it! I think she is 
just the girl that is fit for him.'^ 

Lady Rowley took her candle and went to bed, 
professing to herseif that she could not understand it. 
But what did it signify? It was, at any rate, certain 
now that the man had put himself out of Nora^s reach, 
and if he chose to marry a republican virago, with a 
red nose, it could now make no difference to Nora. 
Lady Bowley almost feit a touch of satisfaction in re- 
flecting on die future misery of his' married life. 

CHAPTER XIIL 

Gasalonga. 

Sir Marmaduke had been told at the Florence 
post-office that he would no doubt be able to hear 
tidings of Trevelyan, and to leam his address, from 
the officials in the post-office at Siena. At Florence 
he had* been introduced to some gentleman who was 
certainly of importance, — a Superintendent who had 
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Clerks under Wm and who was a big man. This person 
had been veiy conrteous to him, and he had gone to 
Siena thinking that he wotdd find it easy to obtain 
Trevelyan's address, — or to leam that there was no 
such person there. Bnt at Siena he and his Courier 
together could obtain no information. They rambled 
about the huge cathedral and the picturesque market- 
place of that quaint old city for the whole day, and on 
the next moming after breakfast they returned to 
Florence. They had leamed nothing. The young 
man at the post-office had simply protested that he 
knew nothing of the name of Trevelyan. If letters 
should come addressed to such a name, he would keep 
them tili they were called for; but, to the best of his 
knowledge, he had never seen or heard the name. At 
the guard-house of the gendarmerie they could not, or 
would not, give him any information, and Sir Mar- 
maduke came back with an impression that everybody 
at Siena was ignorant, idiotic, and brutal. Mrs. Tre- 
velyan was so dispirited as to be ill, and both Sir 
Marmaduke and Lady Rowley were disposed to think 
that the world was all against them. "You have no 
conception of the sort of woman that man is going to 
marry," said Lady Rowley. 

'*What man?" 

"Mr. Glascock! A hoirid American female, as old 
almost as I am, who talks through her nose, and preaches 
sermons about the rights of women. It is incredible! 
And Nora might have had him just for lifting up her 
band." But Sir Marmaduke could not interest himself 
much about Mr. Glascock. When he had been told 
that his daughter had refused the heir to a great estate 
and a peerage, it had been matter of regret; but he 
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had looked upon the affair as done, and cared nothing 
now though Mr. Glascock should many a transatlantic 
Xantippe. He was angry with Nora because by her 
obstinacy she was adding to the general perplexities 
of the family, but he could not make comparisons on 
Mr. Glascock's behalf between her and Miss Spaläing, 
— as his wife was doing, either mentally or aloud, from 
hour to hour. "I suppose it is too late now," said 
Lady Rowley, shaking her head. 

"Of course it is too late. The man must marry 
whom he pleases. I am beginning to wonder that 
anybody shonld ever want to get married, I am 
indeed." 

But what are the girls to do?" 

"I don't know what anybody is to do. Here is a 
man as mad as a March hare, and yet nobody can 
touch him. If it was not for the child, I should advise 
Emily to put him out of her head altogether." 

But though Sir Marmaduke could not bring him- 
seif to take any interest in Mr. Glascock's affairs, and 
would not ask a single questian respecting the fearful 
American female whom this unfortunate man was about 
to translate to the position of an English peeress, yet 
circumstances so feil out that before three days were 
over he and Mr. Glascock were thrown together in 
very intimate relations. Sir Marmaduke had learned 
that Mr. Glascock was the only Englishman in Florence 
to whom Trevelyan had been known, and that he was 
the only person with whom Trevelyan had been seen 
to speak while passing through the city. In his despair, 
therefore, Sir Marmaduke had gone to Mr. Glascock, 
and it was soon arranged that the two gentlemen should 
renew the search at Siena together, without having 
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with them either Mrs. Trevelyan or the couriör. Mr. 
Glascock knew the ways of the people better than did 
Sir Marmaduke, and cotdd speak the langoage. He 
obtained a passport to the good offices of the police at 
Siena, and went prepared to demand rather than to 
ask for assistance. They started very early, before 
breakfast, and on arriving at Siena at about noon, £rst 
employed themselves in recruiting exhansted natnre. 
By the time that they had both declared that the hotel 
at Siena was the very worst in all Italy, and that a 
breakfast without eatable butter was not to be con- 
sidered a breakfast at all, they had become so intimate 
that Mr. Glascock spoke of his own intended marriage. 
fle must have done this with the conviction on his 
mind that Nora Rowley would have told her mother of 
his former intention, and that Lady Eowley would have 
told Sir Marmaduke; but he did not feel it to be in- 
cTunbent on himself to say anything on that snbject. 
He had nothing to excuse. He had behaved fairly 
and honourably. It was not to be expected that he 
should remain unmarried for ever for the sake of a 
girl who had twice refused him. "Of course there are 
very many in England," he said, "who will think me 
foolish to marry a girl from another country." 

"It is done every day," said Sir Marmaduke. 

"No doubt it is. I admit, however, that I ought 
to be more careful than some other persons. There is 
a title and an estate to be perpetuated, and I cannot, 
perhaps, be justified in taking quite so.mnch liberty as 
some other men may do; but I think I have chosen a 
woman bom to have a high position, and who will 
make her own way in any society in which she may 
be placed." 
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"I liave no doubt she will," said Sir Marmaduke, 
who had still sounding in bis ears tbe alarming descrip- 
tion whicb bis wife bad given bim of tbis infatuated 
man's proposed bride. But be would bave been bound 
to say as mucb bad Mr. Glascock intended to many 
as lowly as did Bang Copbetua. 

"8be is Mgbly educated, gentle-mannered, as sweetly 
soft as any Englisb girl I ever met, and very pretty. 
You bave met ber, I tbink." 

"I do not remember tbat I bave observed ber." 

"Sbe is too young for me, perbaps," said Mr. 
Glascock; "but tbat is a fault on tbe rigbt side." Sir 
Marmaduke, as be wiped bis beard after bis breakfast, 
remembered wbat bis wife bad told bim about tbe 
lady's age. But it was notbing to bim. "Sbe is four- 
and-twenty, I tbink," said Mr. Glascock. If Mr. Glas- 
cock cbose to believe tbat bis intended wife was four- 
and-twenty instead of sometbing over forty, tbat was 
notbing to Sir Marmaduke. 

"Tbe very best age in tbe world," said be. 

Tbey bad sent for an officer of tbe police, and be- 
fore tbey bad been tbree bours in Siena tbey bad been 
told tbat Trevelyan lived about seven miles from tbe 
town, in a small and very remote country bouse, wbicb 
be bad bired for twelve montbs from one of tbe city 
bospitals. He bad bired it fiimisbed, and bad pur- 
cbased a borse and small carriage from a man in tbe 
town. To tbis man tbey went, and it soon became 
evident to tbem tbat be of wbom tbey were in searcb 
was living at tbis bouse, wbicb was called Gasalunga, 
and was not, as tbe police oMcer told tbem, on tbe 
way to any place. Tbey must leave Siena by tbe read 
for Rome, take a tum to tbe left about a mile beyond 
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the city gate, and continue on along the country lane r 
tili they saw a certain round hill to the right. On the 
top of that round hill was Casalunga. As the country 
about Siena all lies in round hills, this was no adequate 
description; — but it was suggestcd that the country 
people would know all about it. They got a small 
open carriage in the market-place, and were driven out. 
Their driver knew nothing of Casalunga, and simply 
went whither he was told. But by the aid of the 
country people they got along over the unmade lanes, 
and in little more than an hour were told, at the bottom 
of the hill, that they must now walk up to Casalunga. 
Though the hill was round-topped, and no more than 
a hill, still the ascent at last was very steep, and was 
paved with stones set edgeway in a manner that could 
hardly have been intended to accommodate wheels. 
When Mr. Glascock asserted that the signor who lived 
there had a carriage of his own, the driver suggested 
that he must keep it at the bottom of the hill. It was 
clearly not his intention to attempt to drive up the 
ascent, and Sir Marmaduke and Mr. Glascock were 
therefore obliged to walk. It was now in the latter 
half of May, and there was a blazing Italian sky over 
their heads. Mr. Glascock was acclimated to Italian 
skies, and did not much mind the work; but Sir Mar- 
maduke, who never did much in Walking, declared that 
Italy was infinitely hotter than the Mandarins, and 
could hardly make his way as far as the house door. 

It seemed to both of them to be a most singular 
abode for such a man as Trevelyan. At the top of 
the hiU there was a huge entrance through a wooden 
gateway, which seemed to have been constructed with 
the intention of defying any intruders not provided 
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with warlike ammunition. The gates were, indeed, 
open at the period of their Visit, but it must be supposed 
that they were intended to be closed at any rate at 
night Immediately on the right, as they entered 
through the gates, there was a large bam, in which 
two men were coopering wine vats. From thence a 
path led slanting to the house, of which the door was 
shut, and all the front Windows blocked with shutters. 
The house was very long, and only of one story for a 
portion of its length. Over that end at which the 
door was placed there were upper rooms, and there 
must have been space enough for a large family with 
many domestics. There was nothing round or near 
the residence which could be called a garden, so that 
its look of desolation was extreme. There were various 
large bams and outhouses, as though it had been in- 
tended by the builder that com and hay and cattle 
should be kept there; but it seemed now that there 
was nothing tiiere exeept the empty vats at which the 
two men were coopering. Had the Englishmen gone 
farther into the granary, they would have seen that 
there were wine-presses stored away in the dark comers. 
They stopped and looked at the men, and the men 
halted for a moment from their work and looked at 
them; but the men spoke never a word. Mr. Glascock 
then asked after Mr. Trevelyan, and one of the coopers 
pointed to the house. Then they crossed over to the 
door, and Mr. Glascock finding there neither knocker 
nor bell, first tapped with his knuckles, and then Struck 
with his stick. But no one came. There was not a 
sound in the house, and no shutter was removed. "I 
don't believe that there is a soul here," said Sir Marma* 
duke. 
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"We'll not give it ap tili weVe seen it all at any 
rate/' said Mr. Glascock. And so they went round to 
the other front. 

On this side of the honse the tilled gronnd, either 
ploughed or dug with the ^pade, came up to the very 
Windows. There was hardly even a particle of grass 
to be seen. A short way down the hill there were 
rows of olive trees, standing in prim order and at 
regulär distances, from which hung the vines that made 
the coopering of the vats necessary. Olives and vines 
have pretty names, and call^iip associations of land- 
scape beauty. But here they were in no way beautiful. 
The ground beneath them was tumed up, and brown, 
and arid, so that there was not a blade of grass to be 
seen. On some furrows the maze or Indian com was 
sprouting, and there were patches of growth of other 
kinds, — each pateh closely marked by its own straight 
lines; and there were narrow paths, so constructed as 
to take as Httle room as possible. But all that had 
been done had been done for economy, and nothing for 
beauty. The occupiers of Casalunga had thought more 
of the pröduce of their land than of picturesque or at- 
tractive appearanee. 

The sun was blazing fiercely bot, hotter on tids 
side, Sir Marmaduke thought, even than on the other; 
and there was not a wavelet of a cloud in the sky. A 
balcony ran the whole length of the house, and under 
this Sir Marmaduke took shelter at once, leaning witb 
bis back against the wall. ^* There is not a soul here 
at all,'' said he. 

^^The men in the bam told ns that there was," said 
Mr. Glascock; and, at any rate, we will try the Windows.'* 
So saying, he walked along the front of the house, Sir 
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Marmaduke foUowirig him slowly, tili they came to a 
door, the npper half of which was glazed, and through 
which they looked into one of the rooms. Two or 
three of the other Windows in this frontage of the 
house came down to the ground, and were made 
for egress and ingress; but they had all been closed 
with shutters, as though the honse was deserted. Bnt 
they now looked into a room which contained some 
signs of habitation. There was a small table with a 
marble top, on which lay two or three books, and there 
were two arm-chairs in the room, with gilded arms and 
legs, and a morsel of carpet, and a clock on a shelf 
over a stove, and — a rocking-horsa ^'The boy ijs here, 
you may be snre," said Mr. Glascock. "The rocking- 
horse makes that certain. But how are we to get at 
any one!" 

"I never saw such a place for an Englishman to 
come and live in before," said Sir Marmaduke. "What 
on earth can he do here all day!" As he spoke the 
door of the room was opened, and there was Trevelyan 
Standing before them, looking at them through the 
window. He wore an old red English dressing-göwn, 
which came down to his feet, and a small braided 
Italian cap on his head. His beard had been aUowed 
to grow, and he had neither collar nor cravat. His 
trousers were unbraced, and he shuffled in with a pair 
of Slippers, which would hardly cling to his feet. He 
was paler and still thinner than when he had been 
visited at Willesden, and his eyes seemed to be larger, 
and shone almost with a brighter brilliancy. 

Mr. Glascock tried to open the door, but found 
that it was closed. "Sir Marmaduke and I have come 
to Visit you," said Mr. Glascock, aloud. "Is there any 
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means by which we can get into the house?" Trevelyan 
stood still and stared at them. "We knocked at the 
front door, but nobody came," continued Mr. Grlascock. 
"I suppoäe this is the way you usually go in and 
out." 

"He does not mean to let us in," whispered Sir 
Marmaduke. n 

"Can you open this door," said Mr. Glascock, "or 
shall we go round again?" Trevelyan had stood still 
contemplating them, but at last came forward and put 
back the bolt. "That is all right," said Mr. Glascock, 
entering. "I am sure you will be glad to see Sir 
Marmaduke." 

"I should be glad to see him, — or you, if I could 
entertain you," said Trevelyan. His voice was harsh 
and hard, and his words were uttered with a certain 
amount of intended grandeur. "Any of the family 
would be welcome were it not " 

"Were it not what?" asked Mr. Glascock. 

"It can be nothing to you, sir, what troubles I 
have here. This is my own abode, in which I had 
flattered myself that I could be free from intruders. I 
do not want visitors. I am sorry that you should have 
had trouble in Coming here, but I do not want visitors. 
I am very sorry that I have nothing that I can offer 
you, Mr. Glascock." 

"Emily is in Florence," said Sir Marmaduke. 

"Who brought her? Did I teil her to come? Let 
her go back to her home. I have come here to be free 
from her, and I mean to be free. If she wants my 
money, let her take it." 

"She wants her child," said Mr. Glascock. 

"He is my child," said Trevelyan, "and my right 
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to him ifl better than hers. Let her try it in a court 
of law, and she shall see. , Why did she deceive me 
with that man? Why kas she driven me to this? Look 
here, Mr. Glascock; — my whole life is spent in this 
seclusion, and it is her fault." 

"Your wife is innocent of all fault, Trevelyan," 
Said Mr. Glascock. 

"Any woman can say as much as that; — and all 
women do say it. Yet, — what are they worth?" 

"Do you mean, sir, to take away your wife's 
character?" said Sir Marmaduke, coming up in wrath. 
"Eemember that she is my daughter, and that there 
are things which flesh and blood cannot stand." 

"She is my wife, sir, and that is ten times more. 
Do yon think that you would do more for her than I 
would do, — drink more of EsOl? You had better go 
away, Sir Marmadpike. You can do no good by Coming 
here and talking of your daughter. I would have 
given the world to save her; — but she would not be 
saved." 

"You are a slandererl" said Sir Marmaduke, in his 
wrath. 

Mr. Glascock tumed round to the father, and tried 
to quiet him. It was so manifest to him that the 
balance of the poor man's mind was gone, that it 
seemed to him to be ridiculous to upbraid the sufferer. 
He was such a piteous sight to behold, that it was 
almost impossible to feel indignation against him. "You 
cannot wonder," said Mr. Glascock, advancing close to 
the master of the house, "that the mother should want 
to see her only child. You do not wish that your wife 
should be the most wretched woman in the world." 

"Am not I the most wretched of men? Can any- 
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thing be more wretched than tliiß? Is her life worse 
than mine? And whose fault was it? Had I any 
friend to whom she objected? Was I untnie to her in 
a Single tbought?" 

"If you say that she was untme, it is a falsehood," 
Said Sir Marmaduke. 

"You allow yourself a liberty of expression, sir, be- 
cause yöu are my wife's fatber," said Trevelyan, "which 
you would not dare to take in otber circumstances." 

"I say that it is a false calumny, — a lie! and I 
would say so to any man on earth who sbould dare to 
Blander my cbild's name." 

"Your child, sir! She is my wife; — my wife; — my 
wifel" Trevelyan, as he spoke, advanced close up to 
his father-in-law; and at last hissed out bis words, with 
bis lips close to Sir Marmaduke's face. Your rigbt in 
her is gone, sir. She is mine, — mine, — mine! And 
you see the way in which she has treated me, Mr. 
Glascock. Eveiything I had was hers; but the words 
of a grey-haired sinner were sweeter to her than all 
my love. I wonder whether you think that it is a 
pleasant thing for such a one as I to come out here 
and live in such a place as this? I have not a friend^ 
— a companion, — hardly a book. There is nothing that 
I can eat or drink? I do not stir out of the house, — 
and I am ill; — ^very illl Look at me. See what she 
has brought me to! Mr. Glascock, on my honour as a 
man, I never wronged her in a thought or a word." 

Mr. Glascock had come to think that his best chance 
of doing any good was to get Trevelyan into conversa- 
tion with himself , free from the interruption of Sir 
Mannaduke. The father of the injured woman conld 
not bring himself to endure the hard words that were 
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spoken of bis daugliter. 'Diiring this last speech he 
had broken out once or twice; but Trevelyan, not heed- 
ing him, had clung to Mr. Glascock^s ann. "Sir 
Marmaduke," said he, "would yon not like to see the 
boy?" 

"He shall not see the boy," said Trevelyan. "You 
may see him. He shall not. What is he that he should 
have control over me?" 

"This is the most fearful thing I ever heard of," 
said Sir Marmaduke. "What are we to do with him?" 

Mr. Glascock whispered a few words to Sir Marma- 
duke, and then declared that he was ready to be taken 
to the child. "And he will remain here?" asked Tre- 
velyan. A pledge was then given by Sir Marmaduke 
that he would not force bis way farther into the house, 
and the two other men left the Chamber together. Sir 
Marmaduke, as he paced up and down the room alone, 
perspiring at every pore, thoroilghly uncomfortable and 
ill at ease, thought of all the hard positions of which 
he had ever read, and that bis was harder than them 
all. Here was a man married to bis daughter, in pos- 
session of bis daughter's child, manifestly mad, — and 
yet he could do nothing to him! He was about to re- 
tum to the seat of bis govemment, and he must leave 
bis own child in this madman^s power! Of course, bis 
daughter could not go with him, leaving her child in 
this madman^s hands. He had been told that even 
were he to attempt to prove the man to be mad in 
Italy, the process would be slow; and, before it could 
be well commenced, Trevelyan would be off with the 
child elsewbere. There never was an embarrassment, 
thought Sir Marmaduke, out of which it was so im- 
possible to find a clear way. 
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In the meantime, Mr. Glascock and Trevelyan were 
visiting the child. It was evident that the father, let 
Mm be ever so mad, had discerned the expediency of 
allowing some one to see that his son was alive and in 
health. Mr. Glascock did not know much of children, 
and conld only say afterwards that the boy was silent 
and very melancholy, bat clean, and apparently well. 
It appeared that he was taken out daily by his father 
in the cool hours of the moming, and that his father 
hardly left him from the time that he was taken up 
tili he was pnt to bed. But Mr. Glascock's desire was 
to see Trevelyan alone, and this he did after they had 
left the boy. "And now, Trevelyan," he said, "what 
do you mean to do?" 

"To do?" 

"In what way do you propose to live? I want you 
to be reasonable with me." 

"They do not treat me reasonably." 

"Are you going to measure your own conduct by 
that of other people? In the first place, you should 
go back to England. What good can you do here?" 
Trevelyan shook his head, but remained silent. "You 
cannot like this life." 

"No, indeed. But whither can I go now that I 
shall like to live?" 

"Why not home?" 

"I have no home." 

"Why not go back to England? Ask your wife to 
join you, and retum with her. She would go at a 
Word." The poor wretch again shook his head. "I 
hope you think that I speak as your friend," said Mr. 
Glascock. 

"I believe you do." 
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"I will say nothing of anj imprudence-, but you 
cannot believe that she has been untrue to you?" 
Trevelyan would say notbing to tbis, but stood silent 
waiting for Mr. Glascock to continue. "Let her come 
back to you — bere; and tben, as soon as you can ar- 
range it, go to your own bome." 

"Sball I teil you sometbing?" said Trevelyan. 

"Wbat is it?" 

He came up close to Mr. Glascock, and put bis band 
upon bis visitor's sboulder. "I will teil you wbat sbe 
would do at once. I dare say tbat sbe would come to 
me. I dare say tbat sbe would go witb me. I am 
sure sbe would. And directly sbe got me tbere, sbe 
would — say tbat I was — mad! Sbe, — my wife, would 
do it! He, — tbat furious, ignorant old man below, tried 
to do it before. His wife said tbat I was mad." He 
paused a moment, as tbougb waiting for a reply, but 
Mr. Glascock bad none to make. It bad not been bis 
object, in tbe advice wbich be bad given, to entrap 
tbe poor fellow by a snare, and to induce bim so to 
act tbat be sbould deliver bimself up to keepers; but 
be was well aware tbat wberever Trevelyan migbt be, 
it would be desirable tbat be sbould be placed for awbile 
in tbe cbarge of some pbysician. He could not bring 
bimself at tbe spur of tbe moment to repudiate tbe idea 
by wbicb Trevelyan was actuated. "Perbaps you tbink 
tbat sbe would be rigbt?" said Trevelyan. ' 

"I am quite sure tbat sbe would do notbing tbat 
is not for tbe best," said Mr. Glascock. 

"I can see it all. I will not go back to England, 
Mr. Glascock. I intend to travel. I sball probably 
leave tbis and go to — to — to Greece, perbaps. It is a 
bealtby place, tbis, and I like it for tbat reason; but 
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I shall not stay here. If my wife likes to travel with 
me, she can come. But, — to England I will not go." 

"You will let the child go to lii§ mother?" 

"Certainly not. If she wants to see the child, he 
is here. If she will come, — without her father, — she 
shall see him. She shall not take him from hence. Nor 
shall she return to live with me, without füll acknow- 
ledgment of her fault, and promises of an amended 
• life. I know what I am saying, Mr. Glascock, and 
have thought of these things perhaps more than you 
have done. I am obliged to you for Coming to me; 
but now, if you please, I would prefer to be alone." 

Mr. Glascock, seeing that nothing fiirther could be 
done, joined Sir Marmaduke, and the two walked down 
to their carriage at the bottom of the hill. Mr. Glas- 
cock, as he went, declared his. conviction that the un- 
fortunate man was altogether mad, and that it would 
be necessary to obtain some interference on the part of 
the authorities for the protection of the child. How 
this could be done, or whether it could be done in time 
to intercept a farther flight on the part of Trevelyan, 
Mr. Glascock could not say. It was his idea that Mrs. 
Trevelyan should herseif go out to Casalunga, and try 
the force of her own persuasion. 

"I believe that he would murder her," said Sir 
Marmaduke. 

"He would not do that There is a glimmer of 
sense in all his madness, which will keep him from 
any actual violence." 
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CHAPTEK XIV. 

I ean aleep on the Boards. 

Threb days after this there oame another carrlage 
to the bottom of the hill on which Casalunga stood, 
and a lady got out of it all alone, It was Emily Tre- 
velyan, and she had come thither fröm Siena in quest 
of her husband and her chOd. On the previons day 
Sir Marmaduke^s Courier had been at the house with 
a note from the wife to the husband, and had retumed 
with an answer, in which Mrs. Trevelyan was told that, 
if she would come quite alone, she should see her child. 
Sir Marmaduke had been averse to any further inter- 
course with the man, other than what might be made 
in accordance with medical advice, and, if possible, 
with govemment authority. Lady Rowley had assented 
to her daughter^s wish, but had suggested that she 
should at least be allowed to go also, — at any rate, as 
far as the bottom of the hilL But Emily had been very 
£Lrm, and Mr. Glascock had supported her. He was con- 
fident that the man would do no härm to her, and he 
was indisposed to believe that any interference on the 
part of the Italian Government could be procured in 
such a case with sufficient celerity to be of use. He 
still thought it might be possible that the wife might 
prevail over the husband, or the mother over the father. 
Sir Marmaduke was at last obliged to yield, and Mr«. 
Trevelyan went to Siena with no other companion but 
the Courier. From Siena she made the joumey quite 
alone; and having leamed the circumstances of the 
house from Mr. Glascock, she got out of the carriage, 
and walked up the hill. There were stiU the two men 
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coopering at the vats, bnt she did not^stay to speak to 
them. She went througli the big gates, and along the 
slanting path to the door, not donbting of her way; — 
for Mr. Glascock had described it all to her, making a 
small plan of the premises, and even explaining to her 
the Position of the room in which her boy and her hus- 
band slept. She found the door open, and an Italian 
maid-servant at once welcomed her to the house, and 
assured her that the signor wonld be with her im- 
mediately. She was snre that the girl knew that she 
was the boy's mother, and was almost tempted to ask 
questions at once as to the State of the household; but 
her knowledge of Italian was slight, and she feit that 
she was so utterly a stranger in the land that she could 
darei to trust no one. Though the heat was great, her 
face was covered with a thick veil. Her dress was 
black, from head to foot, and she was as a woman who 
moumed for her husband. She was led into the room 
which her father had been allowed to enter through 
the window; and here she sat, in her husband's house, 
feeling that in no position in the world could she be 
more utterly separated from the interests of all around 
her. In a few minutes the door was opened, and her 
husband was with her, bringing the boy in his band. 
He had dressed himself with some care; but it may be 
doubted whether the garments which he wore did not 
make him appear thinner even and more haggard than 
he had looked to be in his old dressing-gown. He had 
not shaved himself, but his long hair was brushed back 
from his forehead, after a fashion quaint and very 
foreign to his former ideas of dress. His wife had not 
expected that her child would come to her at once, — 
had thought that some entreaties would be necessaiy, 
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ßome obedience perhaps exacted from her, before sbe 
would be allowed to see Mm; and now her heart was 
softened, and sbe was grateful to her husband. But 
she could not speak to him tili she had had the boy in 
her arms. She tore off her bonnet, and then clinging 
to the child, covered him with kisses. "Louey, my 
darling! Louey; you remember mamma?" The child 
pressed himself close to his mother's bosom, but spoke 
never a word. He was cowed and overcome, not only 
by the incidents of the moment, but by the terrible 
melancholy of his whole life. He had been taught to 
understand, without actual spoken lessons, that he was 
to live with his father, and that the former woman- 
given happinesses of his life were at an end. In this 
second visit from his mother he did not forget her. He 
recognised the luxury of her love; but it did not occur 
to him even to hope that she might have come to rescue 
him from the evil of his days. Trevelyan was standing 
by, the while, looking on; but he did not speak tili she 
addressed him. 

"I am so thankful to you for bringing him to me," 
she Said. 

"I told you that you should see him," he said. 
"Perhaps it might have been better that I should have , 
sent him by a servant; but there are circumstances 
which make me fear to let him out of my sight." 

"Do you think that I did not wish to see you 
also? Louis, why do you do me so much wrong? 
Why do you treat me with such cruelty?" Then she 
threw her arms round his neck, and before he could 
repulse her, — before he could reflect whether it would 
be well* that he should repulse her or not, — she had 
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covered bis brow and clieeks and lips with kisses. 
"Louis," she said; "Louis, speak to me!" 

"It is hard to speak sometimes," he said. 

"You love me, Louis?" 

"Yes; — I love you. But I am afraid of you!" 

"What is it that you fear? I would give my life 
for you, if you would only come back to me and let 
me feel that you believed me to be true." He sbook 
bis bead, and began to tbink, — wbile sbe still clung 
to bim. He was quite sure tbat ber fatber and motber 
bad intended to bring a mad doctor down upon bim, 
and be knew tbat bis wife was in ber motber^s bands. 
Sbould be yield to ber now, — sbould be make ber any 
promise, — migbt not tbe result be tbat be would be 
sbut up in dark rooms, robbed of bis liberty, robbed 
of wbat be loved better tban bis liberty, — bis power 
as a man. Sbe would tbus get tbe better of bim and 
take tbe cbild, and tbe world would say tbat in tbis 
contest between bim and ber be bad been tbe sinning 
one, and sbe tbe one again^t wbom tbe sin bad been 
done. It was tbe cbief object of bis mind, tbe one 
tbing for wbicb be was eager, tbat tbis sbould never 
come to pass. Let it once be conceded to bim from 
all sides tbat be bad been rigbt, and tben sbe migbt 
^do witb bim almost as sbe willed. He knew well 
tbat be was ilL Wben be tbougbt of bis cbild, be 
would teil bimself tbat be was dying. He was at 
some moments of bis miserable existence fearfully 
anxious to come to terms witb bis wife, in order tbat 
at bis deatb bis boy migbt not be witbout a protector. 
Were be to die, tben it would be better tbat bis cbild 
sbould be witb its motber. In bis bappy days, im- 
mediately after bis marriage, be bad made a will, in 
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wliich he had left his entire property to liis wife for 
her life, providing for its subsequent descent to his 
child, — or children. It had never eveü occurred to 
his poor shattered brain that it would be well for him 
to alter his will. Had he really believed that his wife 
had betrayed him, doubtiess he would have done so. 
He would have hated her, have distrusted her altogether, 
and have believed her to be an evil thing. He had 
no such belief. But in his desire to achieve empire, 
and in the sorrows which had come upon him in his 
unsuccessful struggle, his mind had wavered so fre- 
quently, that his spoken words were no true indicatoi;s 
of hiß thoughts; and in aU his arguments he failed to 
express either his convictions or his desires. When 
he would say something strenger than he intended, 
and it would be put to him by his wife, by her father 
or mother, or by some friend of hers, whether he did 
believe that she had been untrue to him, he would 
recoil from the answer which his heart would dictate, 
lest he should seem to make an acknowledgment that 
might weaken the ground upon which he stood. Then 
he would satisfy his own conscience by assuring him- 
self that he had never accused her of such sin. She 
was still clinging to Mm now as his mind was working 
after this fashion. "Louis," she said, "let it all be as 
though there had been nothing." 

"How can that be, my dear?" 

"Not to others; — but to us it can be so. There 
shall be no word spoken of the past." Again he shook 
his head. "Will it not be best that there should be 
no Word spoken?" 

"*ForgIveness may be spoken with the tongue,'" 
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he Said, beginning to quote from a poem which had 
formerly been frequent in bis bands. 

"Cannot there be real forgiveness between you and 
me, — between busband and wife wbo, in trutb, love 
eacb otber? Do you think tbat I would teil you of it 
again?" He feit tbat in all tbat she said there was 
an assumption tbat she had been rigbt, and tbat he 
had been wrong. She was promising to forgive. She 
was undertaking to forget. She was wilHng to take 
bim back to the warmtb of her love, and the comfort 
of her kindness, — but was not asking to be taken 
back. Tbis was what he could not and would not 
endure. He had determined tbat if she behaved well 
to bim, he would not be harsh to her, and he was 
struggling to keep up to bis resolve. He would accuse 
her of nothing, — if he could help it. But he could 
not say a word tbat would even imply that she need 
forget, — that she should forgive. It was for bim to 
forgive; — and he was willing to do it, if she would 
accept forgiveness. "I will never speak a word, 
Louis," she said, laying her head upon bis Shoulder. 

"Your heart is still hardened," he replied slowly. 

"Hard to you?" 

"And your mind is dark. You do not see what 
you have done. In our religion, Emily, forgiveness is 
sure, not after penitence, but with repentance." 

"What does that mean?" 

"It means tbis, that though I would welcome you 
back to my arms with joy, I cannot do so, tili you 
have — confessed your fault." 

"What fault, Louis? If I have made you unhappy, 
I do, indeed, grieve that it has been so." 

"It is of no use," said he. "I cannot talk about 
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it. Do you suppose that it does not tear me to the 
very soul to think of it?" 

"What is it that you think, Louis?" As she had 
been travelling thither, she had determined that she 
would say anything that he wished her to say, — make 
any admission that might satisfy him. That she could 
be happy again as other women are happy, she did 
not expect; but if it could be conceded between them 
that bygones should be bygones, she might live with 
him and do her duty, and, at least, have her child 
with her. Her father had told her that her husband 
was mad; but she was willing to put up with his mad- 
ness on such terms as these. What could her husband 
do to her in his madness that he could not do also to 
the child? "Teil me what you want me to say, and 
I will say it," she said. 

"You have sinned against me," he said, raising her 
head gently from his Shoulder. 

"Never!" she exclaimed. "As God is my judge, 
I never have!" As she said this, she retreated and 
took the sobbing boy again into her arms. 

He was at once placed upon his guard, telling 
himself that he saw the necessity of holding by his 
child. How could he teil? Might there not be police* 
men down from Florence, ready round the house, to 
seize the boy and carry him away. Though aU his 
remaining lifo should be a tonnent to him, though 
infinite plagues should be poured upon his head, 
though he should die like a dog, alone, unMended, 
and in despair, while he was fighting this battle of 
his, he would not give way. "That is sufficient," he 
said. "Louey must retum now to his own Chamber." 

"I may go with him?" 
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"No, Emily. You cannöt go with Mm now. I 
will thank you to release him, that I may take Hm." 
She still held tho littie fellow closely pressed in her 
arms. "Do not reward me for my courtesy by furtlier 
disobedience/' he said. 

"You will let me come again?" To tliis he made 
no reply. "Teil me that I may come again." 

"I do not think that I shall remain here long/' 

"And I may not stay now?" 

"That would be impossible. There is no accom- 
modation for you/' 

"I could sleep on the boards beside his cot," said 
Mrs. Trevelyan. 

"That is my place," he replied. "You may know 
that he is not disregarded. With my own hands I 
tend him every moming. I take him out myself. I 
feed him myself. He says his prayers to me. He 
leams from me, and can say his letters nicely. You 
need not fear for him. No mother was ever more 
tender with her child than I am with him." Then he 
gently withdrew the boy from her arms, and she let 
her child go, lest he should leam to know that there 
was a quarrel between his father and his mother. "If 
you wiÜ excuse me," he said, "I will not come down 
to you again to-day. My servant will see you to your 
carriage." 

So he left her; and she, with an Italian girl at her 
heels, got into her vehicle, and was taken back to 
Siena. There she passed the night alone at the inn, 
and on the next moming retumed to Florence by the 
raüway. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Will they despise him? 

Gradüally the newB of the intended marriage 
between Mr. Glascock and Miss Spalding spread itself 
over Florence, and people talked about it with that 
energy wbich subjects of such moment certainly deserve. 
That Caroline Spalding had achieved a very great 
triumph, was, of course, the verdict of all men and of 
all women; and I fear that there was a corresponding 
feeling that poor Mr. Glascock had been trinmphed 
over, and, as it were, snbjugated. In some respects 
he had been remiss in his duties as a bachelor visitor 
to Florence, — as a visitor to Florence who had mani- 
festly been mnch in want of a wife. He had not 
given other girls a fair chance, bnt had thrown him- 
self down at the feet of this American female yi the 
weakest possible manuer. And then it got about the 
town that he had been refused over and over again 
by Nora ßowley. It is too probable that Lady Rowley 
in her despair and dismay had been indiscreet, and 
had told secrets which should never have been men- 
tioned by her. And the wife of the English minister, 
who had some grudges of her own, lifted her eyebrows 
and shook her head and declared that all the Glascocks 
at home would be outraged to the last degree. "My 
dear Lady Rowley," she said, "I don't know whether 
it won't become a question with them whether they 
should iffsue a commission de lunatico." Lady Rowley 
did not know what a commission de lunatico meant, 
but was quite willing to regard poor Mr. Glascock as 
a lunatic. '^And there is poor Lord Peterborough at 
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Naples just at death's door," continued the British 
Minister^s wife. In this she was perhaps nearly 
correct; but as Lord Peterborough Lad now been in 
the same conditioii for many months, as his mind had 
altogether gone, and as the doctor declared that he 
might live in his present condition for a year, or for 
years, it could not» fairly be said that Mr. Glascock 
was acting without due filial feeling in engaging him- 
self to many a young lady. **And she such a 
creaturel" said Lady Kowley, with emphasis. This 
the British Minister's wife noticed simply by shaking 
her head. Caroline Spalding was undoubtedly a pretty 
girl; but, as the British Minister's wife said afterwards, 
it was not surprising that poor Lady Rowley shonld 
be nearly out of her mind. 

This had occurred a fall week aftet the evening 
spent at Mr. Spalding's house; and even yet Lady 
Rowley had never been put right as to that mistake of 
hers about WaUachia Petrie. That other trouble of 
hers, and her eldest daughter's joumey to Siena, had 
prevented them from going out; and though the matter 
had often been discussed between Lady Rowley and 
Nora, there had not as yet come between them any 
proper explanation. Nora would declare that the fiiture 
bride was very pretty and very delightful-, and Lady 
Rowley would throw up her hands in despair and pro- 
test that her daughter was insane. "Why should he 
not marry whom he likes, mamma?" Nora once said, 
almost with Indignation. 

"Because he will disgraee his family." 
"I cannot understand what you mean, mamma. 
They are, at any rate, as good as we are. Mr. Spalding 
Stands quite as high as papa does." 
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"She is an American," said Lady Rowley. 

^^And her family might saj that he is an English- 
man,^' said Nera. 

"My dear, if you do not nnderstand the incongruity 
between an English peer and a Yankee — female, I can- 
not help yon. I suppose it is because you have been 
brought up within the limited society of a small colony. 
If so, it is not your fanlt. But I had hoped yon had 
been in Europe long enongh to have leamed what was 
what Do yon think, my dear, that she will look well 
when she is presented to her Majesty as Lord Peter- 
borongh's wife?" 

"Splendid," said Nora. "She has just, the brow 
for a Coronet." 

"Heavens and earth!" said Lady Kowley, throwing 
up her hands. "And yon believe that he will be proud 
of her in England?" 

"I am snre he wilL" 

"My belief is that he will leave her behind him, 
or that they will settle somewhere in the wilds of 
America, — out in Mexico, or Massachusetts, or the 
Rocky Mountains. I do not think that he will have 
the Courage to shew her in London." 

The marriage was to take place in the Protestant 
church at Florence early in June, and then the bride 
and bridegroom were to go over the Alps, and to re- 
main there subject to tidings as to the health of the 
old man at Naples. Mr. Glascock had thrown up his 
seat in Parliament, some month or two ago, knowing 
that he could not get back to his duties during the 
present Session, and feeling that he would shortly be 
called upon to sit in the other House< He was thus 
free to use his time and to fix his days as he pleased; 
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and it was certainly clear to those who knew him, 
that lie was not asbamed of bis American bride. He 
spent mucb of bis time at tbe Spaldin^' bonse, and 
was always to be seen witb tbem in tbe Cascine and 
at tbe Opera. Mrs. Spalding, tbe aunt, was, of conrse, 
in great glory. A triumpbant, bappy, or even simply 
a splendid marriage, for tbe rising girl of a famüy is 
a great gloiy to tbe matemal mind. Mrs. Spalding 
could not but be aware tbat tbe very air aronnd ber 
seemed to breatbe congratulations into ber ears. Her 
friends spoke to ber, even on indifferent subjects, as 
tbougb everytbing was going well witb ber,: — ^better 
witb ber tban witb anybody eise; and tbere came upon 
ber in tbese days a dangerous feeling, tbat in spite of 
all tbe preacbings of tbe preacbers, tbe next world 
migbt perbaps be not so very mucb better tban tbis. 
Sbe was, in fact, tbe reverse of tbe medal of wbicb 
poor Lady Rowley filled tbe obverse. And tbe Ameri- 
can Minister was certainly an incb taller tban before, 
and made longer speecbes, being mncb more regard- 
less of interruption. Olivia was deligbted at ber sister's 
success, and beard witb rapture tbe description of 
Monkbams, wbicb came to ber second-band tbrougb 
ber sister. It was already settled tbat sbe was to 
spend ber next Cbristmas at Monkbams, and perbaps 
tbere migbt be an idea in ber mind tbat tbere were 
otber eldest sons of old lords wbo would like American 
brides. Everytbing around Caroline Spalding was 
pleasant,— except tbe words of Wallacbia Petrie. 

Everytbing around ber was pleasant tili tbere came 
to ber a toucb of a suspicion tbat tbe marriage wbicb 
Mr. Glascock was going to make would be detrimental 
to ber intended busband in bis own country. Tbere 
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were many in Florence who were saying this besides 
the wife of the English Minister and Lady Kowley. 
Of course Caroline Spalding herseif was the last to 
hear it, and to her the idea was brought by Wallachia 
Petrie. "I wish I could think you would make your- 
self happy, — or him," Wallachia had said, croaking. 

"Why shonld I fail to make him happy?" 

"Because you are not of the same blood, or race, 
or manners as himself. They say that he is very 
wealthy in his own country, and that those who live 
around him will look coldly on you." 

"So that he does not look coldly, I do not care 
how others may look," said Caroline proudly. 

"But when he finds that he has injured himself by 
such a marriage in the estimation of all his friends, — 
how will it be then?" 

This set Caroline Spalding thinking of what she 
was doing. She began to realise the feeling that per- 
haps she might not be a fit bride for an English lord's 
son, and in her agony she came to Nora Rowley for 
counseL After all, how little was it that she knew of 
the home and the countiy to which she was to be car- 
ried! She might not, perhaps, get adequate advice 
from Nora, but she would probably leam something 
on which she could act. There was no one eise among 
the English at Florence to whom she could speak with 
freedom. When she mentioned her fears to her aunt, 
her aunt of course laughed at her. Mrs. Spalding told 
her that Mr. Glascock might be presumed to know his 
own business best, and that she, as an American lady 
of high Standing, — the niece of a minister! — was a 
fitting match for any Englishman, let him be ever so 
much a lord. But Caroline was not comforted by this, 
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and in her suspense she went to Nora Rowley. She 
wrote a line to Nora, and wben she called at the hotel, 
was taken up to her Mend^s bed-room. She found 
great difficulty in telling her story, but she did teil it. 
"Miss Rowley," she said, "if this is a silly thing that 
he is going to do, I am bound to save him from bis 
own folly. You know your own country better than I 
do. WÜl they think that he has disgraced himself?'' 

"Certainly not that," said Nora. 

"Shall I be a load round bis neck? Miss Rowley, 
for my own sake I would not endure such a position 
as that, not even though I love bim. But for bis 
sake! Think of that. If I £nd that people diink ill 
of him, — becanse of ine !" 

"No one will think iU of him." 

"Is it esteemed needful that such a one as he should 
marry a woman of bis own rank. I can bear to end 
it all now; but I shall not be able to bear bis humilia- 
tion, and my own despair, if I find that I have injured 
him. Teil me plainly, — is it a marriage that he should 
not make?" Nora paused for a while before she än- 
swered, and as she sat silent the other girl watched 
her face carefuUy. Nora on being thus consulted, was 
very careful that her tongue should utter nothing that 
was not her true opinion as best she knew how to ex- 
press it Her sympathy would have prompted her to 
give such an answer as would at once have made Caro- 
line happy in her mind. She would have* been de- 
lighted to have been able to declare that these doubts 
were utterly groundless, a'nd this hesitation needless. 
But she conceived that she owed it as a duty firom one 
woman to another to speak the truth as she conceived 
it on so momentous an occasion, and she was not sure 
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but that Mr. Glascock woidd be considered by bis 
Mends in England to be doing badlj in manying an 
American girL Wbat sbe did not remember was this, 
— that her very hesitation was in fact an answer, and 
such an answer as she was most unwilling to give. "I 
see that it would be so," said Caroline Spalding. 

"No;— not that." 

"What then? Will they despise him,— and me?" 

"No one who knows you can despise you. No 
one who sees you can faü to admire you." Nora, as 
she Said this, thought of her mother, but told herseif 
at once that in this matter her mother^s judgment had 
been altogether destroyed by her disappointment. " What 
I think will take place will be this. His family, when 
first they hear of it, will be sorry." 

"Then," said Caroline, "I wiU put an end to it." 

"You can't do that, dear. You are engaged, and 
you haven^t a right. I am engaged to a man, and all 
my friends object to it. But I shan^t put an end to it. 
I don't think I have a right. I shall not do it any 
way, however." 

"But if it were for his good?" 

"It couldn't be for his good. He and I have got 
to go along together somehow." 

"You wouldn't hurt him," said Caroline. 

"I won't if I can help it, but he has got to take 
me along with him any how; and Mr. Glascock has got 
to take you. If I were you, I shouldn^t ask any more 
questions." 

"It isn't the same. You said that you were to be 
poor, but he is very rieh. And I am beginning to 
understand that these titles of yours are something 
like kings' crowns. The man who has to wear them 
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can^t do jast as he pleases with them. Noblesse oblige. 
I can see the meaning of that, even when the obliga* 
tion itself is trumpery in Its natore. If it is a man^s 
duty to many a Talbot becanse he's a Howard, I snp- 
pose he ought to do his duty.'' After a pause she 
went on again. "I do believe that I have made a 
mistake. It seemed to be absurd at the first to think 
of ^it, but I do believe it now. Even what you say to 
me makes me think if 

"At any rate you can't go back," said Nora 
enthusiastically. 

"I wül tiy." 

"Go to himself and ask him. You must leave him 
to decide it at last I don't see how a girl when she 
is engaged, is to throw a man over unless he consents. 
Of course you can throw yourself into the Arno." 

"And get the water into my shoes, — for it wouldn't 
do much more at present" 

"And you can — jilt him," said Nora. 

"It would not be jilting him." 

"He must decide that If he so regards it, it will 
be so. I advise you to think no more about it; but if 
you speak to anybody it should be to him." This was 
at last the result of Nora*s wisdom, and then the two 
girls descended together to the room in which Lady 
Kowley was sitting with her other daughters. Lady 
Kowley was very careful in asking after Miss Spalding's 
sister, and Miss Spalding assured her that Olivia was 
quite welL Then Lady Kowley made some inquiry 
about OUvia and Mr. Glascock, and Miss Spalding 
assured her that no two persons were ever such aUies, 
and that she believed that they were together at this 
moment investigating some old church. Lady Bowley 
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simpered, and declared that nothing coold be more 
proper, and expressed a liope that Olivia would like 
England. Caroline Spalding, haying still in her mind 
the trouble that had brought]her to Nora, had not much 
to say abont this. "If she goes again to England I 
am snre she will like it,*^ replied Miss Spalding. 

"Bnt of conrse she is going," said Lady Kowlej. 
" "Of course she will some day, and of conrse she'll 
like it," said Miss Spalding. "We both of ns have 
been there already." 

"Bnt I mean Monkhams," said Lady Eowley, still 
simpering. 

"I declare I believe mamma thinks that yoitt sister 
is to be married to Mr. Glascock!" said Lucy. 

"And so she is; — isn't she?" said Lady Rowley. 

"Oh, mamma!" said Nora, jnmping np. "It is 
Caroline; — this one, this one, this one," — and Nora 
took her Mend by the arm as she spoke, — "it is this 
one that is to be Mrs. Glascock." 

"It is a most natural mistake to make," said 
Caroline. 

Lady Rowley became very red in the face, and was 
unhappy. "I declare," she said, "that they told me 
it was your eider sister." 

"But I have no eider sister," said Caroline, langh- 
ing. 

"Of course she is oldest," said Nora, — "and looks 
to be so, ever so much. Don't you, Miss Spalding?" 

"I have always supposed so." 

"I don't understand it at all," said Lady Rowley, 
who had no image before her mind's eye but that of 
Wallachia Petrie, and who was beginning to feel that 
she had disgraced her own judgmenjt by the criticisms 
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sbe had expressed everywliere as to Mr. Glascock^s 
bride. "I don^t understand it at all. Do you mean 
that both yoar sisterB are younger tlian you, Miss 
Spalding?" 

"I have only got one, Lady Rowley." 

'^ Mamma, yon are tldnking of Miss Petrie,'* said 
Nora, clapping both her hands together. 

'^I mean the lady that wears the blaek bngles.'' 

"Of course you do; — ^Miss Petrie. Manima has all 
along thought that Mr. Glascock was going to carry 
away with him the republican Browning I" 

"Oh, mamma, how can you have made such a 
blundet!" said Sophie Rowley. "Mamma does make 
such delicious blunders." 

"Sophie, my dear, that is not a proper way of 
speaking." 

"But, dear mamma, don't you?" 

"If somebody has told me wrong, that has not been 
my fault," said Lady Rowley. 

The poor woman was so evidendy disconcerted that 
Caroline Spalding was quite unhappy. "My dear Lady 
Rowley, there has been no fault. And why shouldn^t 
it have been so. Wallachia is so clever, that it is the 
most natural thing in the world to have thought." 

"I cannot say that I agree with you there," said 
Lady Rowley, somewhat recovering herseif. 

"You must know the whole truth now," said Nora, 
tuming to her friend, "and you must not be angry 
with US if we laugh a little at your poetess. Mamma 
has been frantic with Mr. Glascock because he has been 
going to marry, — whom shall I say, — her edition of 
you. She has swom that he must be insane. When 
we have swom how beautifal you were, and how nice, 
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and how jolly, and all tho rest of it, — slie has swom 
that yon were at least a hundred, and that you had a 
red nose. You most admit tliat Miss Petrie has a red 
nose." 

"Is that a sin?" 

"Not at all in the woman who has it; bat in the 
man who is going to many it, — yes. Can't you see 
how we have all been at cross-purposes, and what 
mamma has been thinking and saying of poor Mr. 
Glascock? You mustn't repeat it, of course; but we 
have had such a battle here about it. We thought that 
mamma had lost her eyes and her ears and her know- 
ledge of things in general. And now it has all come 
onti You won't be angry?" 

"Why should I be angi^?'' 

"Miss Spalding," said Lady Rowley, "I am really 
unhappy at what has occurred, and I hope that there 
may be nothing more said abont it. I am qnite sure 
that somebody told me wrong, or I should not have 
fallen into such an error. I beg your pardon, — and 
Mr. GlascocVs!" 

"Beg Mr. GlascocVs pardon, certainly," said Lucy. 

Miss Spalding looked very pretty, smiled very 
gracefuUy, and Coming np to Lady Rowley to say 
good-bye, kissed her on her cheeks. This overcame 
the spirit of the disappointed mother, and Lady Rowley 
never said another word against Caroline Spalding or 
her marriage. "Now, mamma, what do you think of 
her?" said Nora, as soon as Caroline was gone. 

"Was it odd, my dear, that I should be astonished 
at his wanting to marry that other woman?" 

"But, mamma, when we told you that she was 
young and pretty and brightl" 
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"I thought that you were all demented. I did in- 
deed* I stül think it a pity tbat he sliould take an 
American. I think that Miss Spalding is very nice, 
but there are English girls quite as nice-looking as her." 
After that there was not another word said by Lady 
Kowley against Caroline Spalding. 

Nora, when she thought of it all that night, feit 
that she had hardly spoken to Miss Spalding as she 
shonld have spoken as to the treatment in England 
which wonld be accorded to Mr. Glascock^s wife. She 
became aware of the effect which her own hesitation 
mnst have had, and thought that it was her duty to 
endeavour to remove it. Perhaps, too, the conversion 
of her mother had some effect in making her feel that 
she had been wrong in supposing that there would be 
any difficulty in Caroline's position in England. She 
had heard so much adverse eriticism from her mother 
that she had doubted in spite of her own convictions; 
— ^but now it tad come to light that Lady ßowley's 
criticisms had all come from a most absurd blunder. 
"Only fancy;" — she said to herseif; — "Miss Petrie 
Coming out as Lady Peterboroughl Poor mamma!" 
And then she thought of the reception which would be 
given to Caroline, and of the place the future Lady 
Peterborough would fiU in the world, and of the glories 
of^Monkhams ! Resolving that she would do her best to 
counteract any evil which she might have done, she 
seated herseif at her desk, and wrote the following letter 
to Miss Spalding: — 

"My dbab Carolinb, 

*^I am sure you will let me call you so, as had 
you not feit towards me like a friend, you would not 
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have come to me to-day and told me of your doubts. 
1 think that I did not answer you as I ought to bave 
done when you spoke to me. I did not like to say 
anytbing off-hand, and in that way I misled you. I 
feel qnite sure that you will encounter nothing in Eng- 
land as Mr. Glascock^s wife to make you uncomfortable^ 
and that he will have nothing to repent. Of course 
Englishmen generally marry Englishwomen; and, per- 
haps, there may be some people who will think that 
such a prize should not be lost to their countrywomen. 
But that will be all. Mr. Glascock commands such 
universal respect that bis wife will certainly be respected, 
and I do not suppose that anytbing will ever come in 
your way that can possibly make you feel that he is 
looked down upon. I hope you will understand what 
I mean. 

"As for your changing now, that is quite impossible. 
If I were you, I would not say a word about it to any 
living being; but just go on, — straight forward, — in 
your own way, and take the good the gods provide 
you, — as the poet says, to the king in the ode. And I 
think the gods have provided for you very well, — and 
for him. 

"I do hope that I may see you sometimes. I cannot 
explain to you how very much out of your line *we' 
shall be; — ^for of course there is a *we.' People are 
more separated with us than they are, I suppose, with 
you. And my *we' is a vpry poor man, who works 
hard at writing in a dingy newspaper office, and we 
shall live in a garret and have brown sugar in our tea, 
and eat hashed mutton. And I shall have nothing a 
year to buy my clothes witL Still I mean to do it; 
and I don't mean to be long before I do do it. When 
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a girl has made up her mind to be married, she had 
better go on with it at onee, and taJke it all afterwards 
as it may come. Nevertheless, perhaps, we may see 
each other somewhere, and I may be able to introdnce 
yoa to the dearest, honestest, very best, and most 
affectionate man in the world. And he is veiy, veiy 
clever. 

"Yours very affectionately, 

"Nora Rowlby. 

" Thursday moming/* 

CHAPTER XVL 

Mr. GUscock is Master. 

Cabounb Spalding, when she received Nora's letter, 
was not disposed to give much weight to it. She de- 
clared to herseif that the girFs nnpremeditated ex- 
pression of opinion was worth more than her studied 
words. Bnt she was not the less gratefol or the less 
loving towards her new Mend. She thought how mce 
it would be to have Nora at that splendid abode in 
England of which she had heard so much, — ^but she 
thought also that in that splendid abode she herseif 
ought never to have part or share. If it wdre the case 
that this were an unfitting match, it was clearly her 
duty to decide that there shuuld be no marriage. Nora 
bud been quite right in bidding her speak to Mr. Glas- 
cock himself, and to Mr. Glascock she would go! But 
it was very difficult for her to determine on the manner 
in which she would discuss the subject with him. She 
thought that she could be firm if her mind were once 
made up. She belived that perhaps she was by nature 
more firm than he. In aU their intercourse together he 
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had evef yielded to her; and though she had been 
always pleased and grateful, there had grown upon her 
an idea that he was perhaps too easy, — that he was a 
man as to whom it was necessaiy that they who loved 
bim should see that he was not led away by weakness 
into foUy. But she would want to leam something 
from him before her decision was finally reached, and 
in this she foresaw a great difficulty. In her trouble 
she went to her usual counsellor, — the Republican 
Browning. In such an emergency she could hardly 
have done worse. "Wally," she said, "we talk about 
England, and Italy, and France, as though we knew 
all about them; but how hard it is to realise the dif- 
ference between one's own country and others." 

"We can at least leam a great deal that is satis- 
factory," said Wallachia. "About one out of every 
five Italians can read a book, about two out of every 
five Englishmen can read a book. Out of every five 
New Engländers four and four-fifths can read a book. 
I gness that is knowing a good deal.'* 

"I don't mean in statistics." 

"I cannot conceive how you are to leam anything 
about any country except by statistics. I have just 
discovered that the number of ülegitimate children — " 

"Oh, Wally, I can't talk about that, — not now at 
least. What I cannot realise is this, — ^what sort of a 
life it is that they will lead at Monkhams." 

"Plenty to eat and drink, I guess; and you'll al- 
ways have to go round in fine clothes." 

"And that will be all?" 

"No; — not all. There will be carriages and horses, 
and all manner of people there who won't care much 
about you. K he is firm, — very firm; — if he have that 
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finnness wliich one does not often meet, eren in an 
American man, he will be able, after a while, to give 
you a Position as an English woman of rank." It is 
to be feared tbat Wallacbia Petrie bad been made aware 
of Caroline's idea as to Mr. Glascock's want of pur- 
pose. 

"And that wül be all?" 

"If you have a baby, they'U let you go and see it 
two or three times a day. I don't suppose you will be 
allowed to nurse it, because they never do in England. 
You have read what the Saturdäy Keview says. In 
every other respeet the Saturday Keview has been the 
falsest of all false periodicals, but I guess it has been 
pretty true in what it has said about English women." 

"I wish I knew more about it really." 

"When a man has to leap through a window in 
the dark, Caroline, of course he doubts whether the 
feather bed said to be below will be soft enough for 
him." 

"I shouldn't fear the leap for myself, if it wouldn't 
hurt .him. Do you think it possible that society €an 
be so formed that a man should lose caste because he 
doesn't marry just one of bis own set?" 

"It has been so all over the world, my dear. If 
like to Kke is to be true anywhere, it should be true 
in marriage." 

"Yes; — ^but with a difference. He and I are like 
to like. We come of the same race, we speak the same 
language, we worship the same G od, we have the same 
ideas of culture and of pleasures. The difference is 
one that is not patent to the eye or to the ear. It is 
a difference of accidental incident, not of natnre or of 
acquirement." 
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"I guess you would find, Caroline, that a jury of 
English matrons swom to try you fairly, wonld not 
find you to be entitled to come among them as one of 
themselves." 

"And how will that affect him?" 

"Less powerfully than many others, because he is 
not impassioned. He is, perhaps — lethargic." 

"No, Wally, he is not lethargic." 

"If you ask me I must speak. It would harass 
some men almost to death; it will not do so with him. 
He would probably find bis happiness best in leaving 
bis old country and Coming among your people." 

The idea of Mr. Glascock, — the fature Lord Peter- 
borough, — ^leaving England, abandoning Monkhams, 
deserting bis duty in the House of Lords, and going 
away to live in an American town, in order that he 
might escape the miseries which bis wife had brought 
upon him in bis own country, was more than Caroline 
could bear. She knew that, at any rate, it would not 
come to that. The lord of Monkhams would live at 
Monkhams, though the heavens sbould fall — in regard 
to domestic comforts. It was clear to Caroline that 
Wallachia Petrie had in truth never brought home to 
her own Imagination the position of an English peer. 
"I don't think you understand the people at all,*^ she 
Said angrily. 

"You think that you can understand them better 
because you are engaged to this man I *' said Miss Petrie, 
with well-pronounced irony. "You have föund generally 
that when the sun shines in your eyes your sight is 
improved by it! You think that the love-talk of a few 
weeks gives clearer instruction than the laborious read- 
ing of m.iny volumes and thoughtful converse with 
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thinking persona! I bope that you may find it so, 
Caroline." So saying Wallachia Petrie walked off in 
great dndgeon. 

Miss Petrie, not having leamed from her many 
volumes and her much converse with thoughtful persona 
to read human nature aright, was convinced by this 
conversation that her £riend Caroline was blind to all 
resnlts, and was determined to go on with this danger- 
ous marriage, having the rays of that snn of Monkhanis 
so fall npon her eyes that she conld not see at alL 
She was specially indignant at finding that her own 
words had no effect. Bnt, unfortunately, her words 
had had much effect; and Caroline, though she had 
contested her points, had done so only with the in- 
tention of producing her Mentor^s admonitions. Of 
course it was out of the question that Mr. Glascock 
should go and live in Providence, Rhode Island, from 
which thriving town Caroline SpaJding had come; but, 
because that was impossible, it was not the less pro- 
bable that he might be degraded and made miserable in 
bis own home. That suggested jury of British matrons 
was a Mghtful conclave to contemplate, and Caroline 
was disposed to believe that the verdict given in re- 
ference to herseif would be adverse to her. So she sat 
and meditated, and spoke not a word further to any 
one on the subject tili she was alone with the man &at 
she loved. 

Mr. Spalding at this time inhabited the ground 
floor of a large palace in the city, from which there 
was access to a garden which at this period of the year 
was green, bright, and shady, and which as being in 
the centre of a city was large and luxurious. From 
one end of the house there projected a covered terrace, 
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or loggia, in wbich tbere were chairs and tables, 
scolptured Ornaments, busts, and old monumental re- 
lics let into tbe wall in profasion. It was balf cbamber 
and balf garden, — sucb an adjunct to a bouse as in 
oup climate would give only an idea of cold, rbeuma- 
tism, and a false romance, but under an Italian sky is 
a Inxury daily to be enjoyed during most montbs of 
tbe year. Here Mr. Glascock and Caroline bad passed 
many bours, — and bere ih&y were now seated, late in 
tbe evening, wbile all otbers of tbe family were away. 
As far as regarded tbe rooms occupied by tbe American 
Minister, tbey bad tbe bouse and garden to tbemselves, 
and tbere never could come a time more appropriate 
for tbe saying of a tbing difficult to be said. Mr. Glas- 
cock bad beard &om bis fatber^s pbysician, and bad 
said tbat it was nearly certain now tbat be need not 
go down to Naples again before bis marriage. Caroline 
was trembling, not knowing bow to speak, not know- 
ing bow to begin; — but resolved tbat tbe tbing sbould 
be done. "He will never know you, Carry," said Mr. 
Glascock. "It is, perbaps, bardly a sorrow to me, but 
it is a regret." 

"It would bave been a sorrow perbaps to bim bad 
be been able to know me,'' said sbe, taking tbe op- 
portunity of rüsbing at ber subject. 

"Wby so? Of all buman belngs be was tbe softest- 
bearted." 

"Not softer-bearted tban you, Cbarles. But soft 
bearts bave to be bardened.'' 

"Wbat do you mean? Am I becoming obdurate?" 

"I am, Cbarles," abe said. "I bave got sometbing 
to say to you. Wbat will your uncles and aunts and 
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youT motber's relations say of me when they see me at 
Monkhams?" 

"They will swear to me that yoti are charming^ 
and then, — when my back is tumed,- — they'U pick you 
to pieces a little among themselves. I believe that is 
the way of the world, and I don't snppose that we are 
to do better than others." 

"And if you had married an English girl, a Lady 
Augusta Somebody, — would they pick her to pieces?" 

"I guess they would, — as you say." 

"Just the same?" 

"I don't think anybody escapes, as far as I can 
see. But that won't prevent their becoming your bosom 
friends in a few weeks time." 

"No one will say that you have been wrong to 
many an American girl?" 

"Now, Carry, what is the meaning of all this?" 

"Do you know any man in your position who ever 
did marry an American girl; — any man of your rank 
in England?" Mr. Glascock began to think of the 
casO) and could not at the moment remember any 
instalice. "Charles, I do not think you ought to be 
the first." 

"And yet somebody must be iirst, if the thing is 
ever to be done; — and I am too old to wait on the 
Chance of being the second." 

She feit that at the rate she was now progressing 
she would only run from one little Suggestion to an- 
other, and that he, either wilfuUy or in sheer simplicity, 
would take such suggestions simply as jokes; and she 
was aware that she lacked the skill to bring the con- 
versation round gradually to the point which she was 
bound to reach. She rangt make another dash, let it 
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be ever so sudden. Her möde of doing so would be 
crude, ugly, — almost vulgär she feared; but sbe would 
attain ber object and say wbat she bad to say. When 
once sbe bad warmed berself witb the beat wbicb ar- 
gmnent would produce, tben, sbe was pretty sure, sbe 
would find berself at least as streng as be. "I don't 
know tbat tbe tbing ought to be done at all," sbe said. 
During tbe last moment or two be bad put biü arm 
round ber waist; and sbe, not eboosing to bid bim desist 
from embracing ber, but unwiUing in ber present mood 
to be embraced, got up and stood before bim. "I bave 
tbougbt, and tbougbt, and tbougbt, and feel tbat it 
sbould not be done. In marriage, like sbould go to 
like." Sbe despised berself for using Wallacbia's 
wordg, but tbey fitted in so usefully, tbat sbe could not 
refrain from them. "I was wrong not to know it be- 
fore, but it is better to know it now, tban not to bave 
known it tili too late. Everytbing tbat I bear and see 
teils me tbat it would be so. If you were simply an 
Englisbman, I would go anjrwbere witb you; but I am 
not fit to be tbe wife of an Englisb lord. The time 
would come when I sbould be a disgrace to you, and 
tben I sbould die." 

"I tbink I sbould go near dying myself," said be, 
"if you were a disgrace to me." He bad not risen 
from bis cbair, and sat calmly looking up into ber 
face. 

"We bave made a mistake, and let us unmake it," 
she continued. "I will always be your friend. I will 
correspond witb you. I will come and see your wife." 

"Tbat wiU be very kindl" 

"Charles, if you laugb at me, I sball be angry 
witb you. It is right tbat you sbould look to your 
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future life, as it is right that I should do so also. Do 
you think that I am joking? Do you »uppose that I 
do not mean it?" 

"Tou have taken an eztra dose this moming of 
Wallachia Petrie, and of course you mean it." 

"If you think that I am speaking her mind and 
not my own, you do not knoV me." 

"And what is it you propose?" he said, still keep- 
ing his seat and looking calmly up into her face. 

"Simply that our engagement should he over." 

"And why?" 

"Because it is not a fitting one for you to have 
made. I did not understand it before, but now I do. 
It will not be good for you to many an American girl. 
It will not add to your happiness, and may destroy it 
I have leamed, at last, to know how much higher is 
your Position than mine." 

"And I am to be supposed to know nothing aboutit?" 

"Your fault is only this, — that you have been too 
generous. I can be generous also." 

*'Now, look here, Caroline, you must not be angiy 
with me if on such a subject I speak plainly. You 
must not even be angry if I laugh a little." 

"Pray do not laugh at me! — not now." 

"I must a little, Carry. Why am I to be supposed 
to be so ignorant of what concems my own happiness 
and my own duties? If you will not sit down, I will 
get up, and we will take a tum together." He rose 
from his seat, but they did not leave the covered 
terrace. They moved on to the extremity, and then 
he stood* hemming her in against a marble table in the 
comer. "In making tbis rather wild proposition, have 
you considered me at alj?" 
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"I have endeavoured to consider you, and you 
only." 

"And how have you done it? By the aid of some 
misty, far-fetched ideas respecting Englisli society, for 
wMch you have no basis except your own dreams, — 
and by the fantasies of a rabid enthusiast.'* 

"She is not rabid," said Caroline eamestly; "other 
people think just the same." 

"My dear, there is only one person whose thinking 
on this subject is of any avail, and I am that person. 
Of course, I can't drag you into church to be married, 
but practically you can not help yourself from being 
taken there now. As there need be no question about 
OUT marriage, — which is a thing as good as done " 

"It is not done at all," said Caroline. 

"I feel quite satisfied you will not jilt me, and as 
I shall insist on having the ceremony performed, I 
choose to regard it as a certainty. Passing that by, 
then, I will go on to the results. My uncles, and 
aunts, and cousins, and the people you talk of, were 
very reasonable folk when I last saw them, and quite 
sufficiently aHve to the fact that they had to regard 
me as the head of their family. I do not doubt that 
we shall find them equally reasonable when we get 
home; but should they be changed, should there be 
any sign shewn that my choice of a wife had occa- 
sioned displeasure, — such displeasure would not afltect 
you." 

"But it would affect you." 

"Not at all. In my own house I am master, — 
and I mean to continue to be so. You will be mistress 
there, and the only fear touching such a position is 
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that it may be recognised by others too strongly. You 
bave nothing to fear, Carry." 

"It is of you I am thinking." 

"Nor have I. What if some old women, or even 
some young women, sbould tum up their noses at the 
wife I bave cbosen, because sbe bas not been chosen 
from among tbeb* own coutitry women, is that to be a 
cause of suffering to us? Can not we rise above tbat, 
— ^lasting as it would do for a few weeks, a month or 
two perbaps, — say a year, — tili my Caroline shall bave 
made berself known? I tbink tbat we are strong 
enougb to live down a trouble so ligbt." He bad come 
olose to ber as be was speaking, and bad again put 
bis arm round ber waist. Sbe tried to escape from bis 
embrace, — not witb persistency, not witb tbe strengtb 
wbicb always suffices for a woman wben Übe embrace 
is in trutb a tbing to be avoided, but clutcbing at bis 
fingers witb bers, pressing tbem ratber tban loosening 
tbeir grasp. "No, Carry," be continued; "we bave 
got to go tbrougb witb it now, and we will try and 
make tbe best of it. You may trust me tbat we sball 
not find it difficult, — not, at least, on tbe ground of 
your present fears. I can bear a beavier bürden tban 
you will bring upon me." 

"I know tbat I ougbt to prove to you tbat I am 
rigbt," sbe said, still stmggling witb bis band. 

"And I know tbat you can prove notbing of tbe 
kind. Dearest, it is fixed between us now, and do not 
let US be so silly as to raise imaginary difficulties. Of 
course you would bave to many me, even if tbere 
were cause for sucb fears. If tiiere were any great 
cause, still tbe game would be wortb tbe candle. Tbere 
could be no going back, let tbe fear be wbat it migbt. 
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But there need be no fear if 70U will only love me." 
She feit that he was altogether too strong for her, — 
that she had mistaken his character in supposing that 
she coxild be more firm than he. He was so strong 
that he treated her almost as a child; — and yet she 
loved him infinitely the better for so treating her. Of 
course, she knew now that her objection, whether true 
or unsubstantial, could not avail. As he stood with 
his arm round her, she was powerless to contradict 
him in anything. She had so far acknowledged this 
that she no longer stmggled with him, but allowed 
her band to remain quietly within his. If there was 
no going back from this bargain that had been made^ 
— why, then, there was no need for combating. And 
when he stooped over her and kissed her Ups, she had 
not a Word to say. "Be good to me," he said, "and 
teil me that I am right." 

"You must be master, I suppose, whether you are 
right or wrong. A man always thinks himself entitled 
to his own way." 

"Why, yes. When he has won the battle, he 
Claims his captire. Now, the truth is this, I have won 
the battle, and your friend, Miss Petrie, has lost it. I 
hope she will understand that she has been beaten at 
last out of the field." As he said this, he heard a step 
behind them, and tuming round saw Wallachia there 
almost before he could drop hiß arm. 

"I am sorry that I have intruded on you," she said 
very grimly. 

"Not in the least," said Mr. Glascock. "Caroline 
and I have had a little dispute, but we have settled it 
without Coming to blows." 
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"I do not snppose that an English gentleman ever 
absolutely strikes a lady," said Wallachia Petrie. 

"Not ezcept on strong provocation," said Mr. Glas- 
cock. "In reference to wives, a stick is allowed as 
big as your thumb." 

"I have heard that it is so by the laws of Eng- 
land," said Wallachia. 

"How can you be so ridicnlous, Wally I" said 
Caroline. "There is nothing that you wonld not be- 
Heve." 

"I hope that it may never be true in your case," 
Said Wallachia. 

A couple of days after this Miss Spalding found 
that it was absolutely necessary that she should explain 
the circumstances of her position to Nora. She had 
left Nora with the purpose of performing a very high- 
minded action, of sacrificing herseif for the sake of her 
lover, of giving up all her golden prospects, and of be- 
coming once again the bosom friend of Wallachia 
Petrie, with this simple consolation for her future life, 
— that she had refused to many an English nobleman 
because the English nobleman^s condition was unsuited 
to her. It would have been an episode in female life 
in which pride might be taken; — but all that was now 
changed. She had made her Httle attempt, — ^had made 
it, as she feit, in a very languid manner, and had found 
herseif treated as a child for doing so. Of course she 
was happy in her ill success; of course she would have 
been broken-hearted had she succeeded. But, never- 
theless, she was somewhat lowered in her own esteem, 
and it was necessaiy that she should acknowledge the 
truth to the friend whom she had consulted. A day 
or two had passed before she found herseif alone with 
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Nora, bnt when she did so she confessed her failnre at 
once. 

"Tou told him aU, then?" said Nora, 

"Oh yes, I told him all. That is, I could not 
really teil him. When the moment came I had no 
wordis." 

"And what did he say?" 

"He had words enough. I never knew him to be 
eloquent before." 

"He ean speak out if he likes,** said Nora. 

"So I have fonnd, — with a vengeance. Nobody 
was ever so put down as I was. Don't you know 
that there are times when it does not seem to be worth 
your while to put out your strength against an ad- 
versary? So it was with him. He just told me that 
he was my master, and that I was to do as he bade me.'^ 

"And what did you say?" 

"I promised to be a good girl," said Caroline, 
"and not to pretend to have any opinion of my own 
eter again. And so we kissed, and were friends." 

"I dare say there was a kiss, my dear.'' 

"Of course there was; — and he held me in bis 
arms, and comforted me, and told me how to behave; 
— just as you would do a little girl. It's all over now, 
of course; and if there be a mistake, it is bis fault. I 
feel that all responsibility is gone from myself , and 
that for all the rest of my lifo I have to do just what 
he teils me." 

"-4nd what says the divine Wallachia?" 

"Poor Wally I She says nothing, but she thinks 
that I am a castaway and a recreant I am a rer 
creant, I know; — ^but yet I think that I was right. I 
know I eould not help myself." 
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"Of eourse you were right, my dear," said the 
sage Nora. "If you had the notion in your head, it 
was wise to get rid of it; but I knew how it would 
be when you spoke to bim." 

"You were not so weak when he came to you." 

"Tbat was altogether anotber tbing. It was not 
arranged in beaven tbat I was to become bis captive." 

After tbat Wallacbia Petrie never again tried her 
influence on her former friend, but admitted to berself 
tbat the evil was done, and tbat it could not be re- 
medied. According to her tbeory of lifo, Caroline 
Spalding had been wrong, and weak, — had sbewn ber- 
self to be comfort-loving and luxuriously-minded, had 
looked to get her bappiness from soft effeminate plea- 
sures ratber tban from rational work and tbe useful, 
independent exercise of her own intelligence. In tbe 
privacy of her little cbamber Wallacbia Petrie sbed, — 
not absolute tears, — but many tearful tbougbts over 
her friend. It was to her a tbing very terrible tbat 
tbe chosen one of her beart sbould prefer tbe career of 
an Englisb lord^s wife to tbat of an American citizen- 
ess, witb all manner of capability for female voting, 
female speecb-making, female poetising, and, perbaps, 
female political action before her. It was a tbousand 
pities! "You may take a borse to water," — said Wal- 
lacbia to berself, tbinking of tbe ever-fresbly springing 
fountain of her own mind, at wbicb Caroline Spalding 
would always bave been made welcome freely to 
quencb her tbirst, — "but you cannot make bim drink 
if be be not atbirst" In tbe future she would bave 
no friend. Never again would she subj^t berself to 
disgrace of such a failure. But tbe saciifice was to be 
made, and she knew tbat it was bootless to waste her 
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wof ds fiirtber on Caroline Spalding. She left Florence 
beforo the wedding, and returned olone to the land of 
liberty. She wrote a letter to Caroline explaining her 
condnct, and Caroline Spalding sbewed the letter to 
her husband, — as one Üiat was both loving and 
eloquent. 

"Veiy loving and veiy eloquent," he said. "But, 
neverthelesB, one does think of sour grapes." 

"There I am eure you wrong her," said Caroline. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Mri. French's Carvlng Knife. 

DüBma these days there were terrible doings at 
Exeter. Camilla had swom that if Mr. Gribson did 
not come to, there should be a tragedy, and it appeared 
that she was inclined to keep her word. Immediately 
after the receipt of her letter from Mr. Gibson she had 
had an interview with that gentleman in his lodgings, 
and had asked him his intentions. He had taken mea- 
sures to fortify himself against such ah attack; but, 
whatever those measTires were, Camilla had broken 
through them. She had stood before him as he sat in 
hid arm-chair, and he had been dumb in her presence. 
It had perhaps been well for him that the eloquence 
of her Indignation had been so great that she had 
hardly been able to pause A moment for a reply. 
"Will you take your letter back again?" she had said. 
"I should be wrong to do that," he had lisped out in 
reply, "because it is tme. As a Christian minister I 
could not stand with you at the altar with a lie in my 
mouth," In no other way did he attempt to excuse 
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himself, — ^büt tbat, twice repeated, filled up all thd 
pause which she made for him. 

There never had been such a case before, — so im- 
pudent, so cruel, so gross, so uncalled for, so unmanly^ 
so unnecessary, so unjustifiable, so damnable, — so sure 
of etemal condemnationi All this she said to bim 
witb loud voice, and clencbed fist, and starting eyes, — 
regardless utterlj of any listeners on tbe stairs, or of 
outside passers in tbe street. In very trutb sbe was 
moved to a sublimity of indignation. Her low natnre 
became nearly poetic under tbe wrong inflicted upon 
ber. Sbe was almost tempted to tear bim witb her 
bands, and inflict upon bim at übe moment some ter- 
rible vengeance wbicb sbould be told of for ever in 
tbe annals of Exeter. A man so mean as be, so weak, 
so cowardly, one so little of a bero; — tbat be sbould 
dare to do it, and dare to sit tbere before ber, and to 
say tbat be would do it! **Your gown sball be torn 
off your back, sir, and tbe very boys of Exeter sball 
drag you tbrougb tbe guttersl" To tbis tbreat be said 
notbing, but sat mute, biding bis face in bis bands. 
**And now teil me tbis, sir; — ^is tbere anytbing be- 
tween you and Bella?" But tbere was no voice in 
reply. "Answer my question, sir. I bave a rigbt to 
ask it" Still be said not a word. "Listen to me. 
Sooner tban tbat you and sbe sbould be man and wife, 
I would Stab ber! Yes, I would; — you poor, paltry, 
lying, cowardly creature!" Sbe remained witb bim 
for more tban balf an bour, and tben banged out of 
tbe room flasbing back a look of scom at bim as she 
went. Martha, before tbat day was over, had leamed 
tbe whole story from Mr. Gibson^s cook, and had told 
her mistress. 
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''I did not think he had so much spirit in him,^^ 
was Miss Stanbury^s answer. Thronghout Exeter the 
great wonder arising from the crisis was the amount 
of spirit which had been displayed by Mr. Gibson. 

When he was left alone he shook himself , and be- 
gan to think that if there were danger that such inter- 
views might oecur frequently he had better leave 
Exeter for good. As he pnt his band over bis fore- 
head, he declared to himself that a very little more of 
that kind of thing wonld kill bim. When a couple of 
honrs had passed over his head he shook himself again, 
and sat down and wrote a letter to his intended mother- 
in-law. 

*'I do not mean to complain," he said, "God knows 
I have no right; bat I cannot stand a repetition of 
what has occurred just now. If your younger daughter 
comes to see me again I must re^se to see her, and 
shall leave the town. I am ready to make what re- 
paration may be posaible for the mistake into which I 
have fallen. 

"T. G." 

Mrs. French was no doubt much afraid of her 
younger daughter, but she was less a&aid of her than 
were other people. Familiarity, they say, breeds con- 
tempt; and who can be so familiär with a child as its 
parent? She did not in her heart believe that Gamilla 
would murder anybody, and she fuUy realised Öie con- 
viction that, even after all that was come and gone, it 
would be better that one of her daughters should have 
a husband than that neither should be so blessed. If 
only Camilla could be got out of Exeter for a few 
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months, — how good a tliing it would be for tliem all! 
She had a Lrother in Gloncester, — if only he could be 
got to take Camilla for a few months I And then, too^ 
she knew that if the trae rights of her two daughters 
were strictly and impartially examined, Arabella^s 
daim was mach strenger than any that Camilla eonld 
put forward to the band of Mr. Gibson. 

"Yon must not go there again, Camilla," the mo- 
ther Said. 

"I shall go whenever I please," replied the fury. 

"Now, Camilla, we may as well understand each 
other. I will not have it done. If I am provoked, I 
wiU send to your uncle at Gloueester." Now the nncle 
at Gloncester was a timber merehant, a man with pro- 
tuberant eyes and a great Square chin, — ^known to be a 
very stem man indeed, and not at all afraid of young 
women. 

"What do I care for my uncle? My uncle would 
take my part" 

"No, he would not The truth is, Camilla, you 
interfered with Bella first" 

"Mamma, how dare you say so!" 

"You did, my dear. And these are the con- 
sequences." 

"And you mean to say that she is to be Mrs. 
Gibson?" 

"I say nothing about that. But I do not see why 
they shouldn't be married if their hearts are inclined 
to each other." 

"I wiU die first!" 

"Your dying has nothing to do with it, Camilla." 

"And I will kiU her!" 

"If yon speak to me again in that way I will 
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write to your uncle at Gloucester. I have done the 
best I could for you both, and I will not bear such 
treatment." 

"And how am I treated?" 

"You should not have interfered with your sister." 

"You are all in a conspiracy together," shouted 

Camilla, "you are! There never was anybody so badly 

treated, — never, — ^never, — never! What will everybody 

say of me?" 

"They will pity you, if you will be quiet." 
"I don't want to be pitied; — I won*t be pitied. I 
wish I could die, — and I will die ! Anybody eise would, 
at any rate, bave had their mother and sister with 
them!" Then she burst into a flood of real, true, 
womanly tears. 

After this there was a lull at Heavitree for a few 
days. Camilla did not speak to her sister, but she 
condescended to hold some intercourse with her mother, 
and to take her meals at the family table. She did 
not go out of the house, but she employed herself in 
her own room, doing no one knew what, with all that 
new clothing and household gear which was to have 
been transferred in her train to Mr. Gibson's house. 
Mrs. French was somewhat uneasy about the new cloth- 
ing and household gear, feeling that, in the event of 
Bella^s marriage, at least a considerable portion of it 
must be transferred to the new bride. But it was im- 
possible at the present moment to open such a subject 
to Camilla; — it would have been as a proposition to a 
lioness respecting the taking away of her whelps. 
Nevertheless, the day must soon come in which some- 
thing must be said about the clothing and household 
gear. All the property that had been sent into the 
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lunue at Caimlla's Orders could not be allowed to re- 
main as Camilla's perquisites, now that CamiDa was 
not to be married. ^^Do 70U know what she is doing, 
my dear?*' said Mrs. French to her eider dangbter. 

'^Perbaps she is picking out the marks," said 
Bella. 

'^I don't tbink sbe would do tbat as yet/' said 
Hrs. Frencb. 

"She migbt just as well leave it alone," said Bella, 
feeling tbat one of tbe two letters wonld do for ber. 
Bat neitber of tbem dared to speak to ber of ber oc- 
cupation in tbese first days of ber despair. 

Mr. Gibson in tbe meantime remained at bome, or 
onlj left bis boose to go to tbe Gatbedral or to visit 
tbe narrow confines of bis little parisb. Wben be was 
out be feit tbat eveiybody looked at bim, and it seemed 
to bim tbat people wbispered about bim wben tbey 
saw bim at Üs usual desk in tbe cboir. His firiends 
passed bim merely bowing to bim, and be was aware 
tbat be bad done tbat wbicb would be regarded bj 
every one around bim as unpardonable. And yet, — 
what ougbt be to bave done? He acknowledged to 
bimself tbat be bad been veiy foolish, mad, — quite de- 
mented at tbe moment, — wben he aUowed bimself to 
tbink it possible tbat he should marry CamiUa Frencb. 
But having found out how mad he bad been at tbat 
moment, having satisfied bimself that to live with her 
as his wife would be impossible, was he not right to 
break the engagement? Could anything be so wicked 
as marrying a woman whom he — hated? Thus he tried 
to excuse bimself; but yet he knew that all the world 
would condemn bim. Life in Exeter would be impos- 
sible, if no way to social pardon could be opened for 
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him. He was willing to do anytliing within bounds in 
mitigation of bis offence. He would give up fifty 
ponnds a year to Camilla for bis life, — or be would 
marry Bella. Yes; be would marry BeUa at once, — if 
Camilla would only consent, and give up tbat idea of 
stabbing some one. Bella Frencb ^was not very nice 
in bis eyes-, but sbe was quiet, be tbought, and it 
migbt be possible to live witb ber. Nevertbeless, be 
told bimself over and over again tbat tbe manner in 
wbicb unmarried men witb incomes were set upon by 
ladies in want of busbands was very disgraceful to tbe 
country at large. Tbat mission to Natal wbicb bad 
once been ofFered to bim would bave bad cbarms for 
bim now, of wbicb be bad not recognised tbe force 
wben be rejected it. 

"Do you tbink tbat be ever was really engaged to 
ber?" Dorotby said to ber aunt Dorotby was now 
living in a seventb beaven of bappiness, writing love- 
letters to Brooke Burgess every otber day, and devoting 
to tbis occupation a number of bours of wbicb sbe 
ougbt to bave been asbamed; making ber purcbases 
for ber wedding, — witb notbing, bowever, of tbe mag- 
nificence of a Camilla, — but discussing everytbing witb 
ber aunt, wbo urged ber on to extra vagances wbicb 
seemed beyond tbe scope of ber own economical ideas; 
settling, or trying to settle, little difficulties wbicb per- 
plexed ber somewbat, and wondering at ber own career. 
Sbe could not of course be married witbout tbe pre- 
sence of ber motber and sister, and ber aunt, — witb 
sometbing of a grim courtesy, — bad intimated tbat tbey 
sbould be made welcome to tbe bouse in tbe Close for 
tbe special occasion. But notbing bad been said about 
Hugb. Tbe wedding was to be in tbe Catbedral, and 
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Dorothy had a little sclieme in her Lead for iQeeting 
her brother among the aisles. He would no doubt 
come down with Brooke, and notbing perhaps need be 
Said about it to Aunt Stanbury. But still it was a 
trouble. Her aunt had been so good that Dorothy feit 
that no Step should be taken wliich would vex the old 
woman. It was evident enough that when permission 
had been given for the visit of Mrs. Stanbury and 
Priscilla, Hugh's name had been purposely kept back. 
There had been no accidental Omission. Dorothy, 
therefore, did not dare to mention it, — and yet it was 
essential for her happiness that he should be there. At 
the present moment Miss Stanbury's intense interest in 
the Stanbury wedding was somewhat mitigated by the 
excitement occasioned by Mr. Gibson's refusal to be 
married. Dorothy was so shocked that she could not 
bring herseif to believe the statement that had reached 
them~ through Martha. 

"Of course he was engaged to her. We all knew 
that," Said Miss Stanbury. 

"I think there must have been some mistake," said 
Dorothy. "I don't see how he could do it." 

"There is no knowing what people can do, my 
dear, when they're hard driven. I suppose we shall 
have a lawsuit now, and he'll have to pay ever so 
much money. Well, well, well! see what a deal of 
trouble you might have saved!" 

"But, he'd have done the same to me, aunt; — only, 
you know,* I never could have taken him. Isn't it 
better as it is, aunt? Teil me." 

"I suppose young women always think it best when 
they can get their own ways. An old woman like me 
has only got to do what she is bid." 
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"But this was best, aunt; — was it not?" 
"My dear, youVe had yonr way, and let that be 
enongh. Poor Camilla French is not allowed to have 
hers at all. Dear, dear, dear! I didn't think tbe man 
would ever have been such a fool to begin with; — or 
that he would ever have had the heart to get out of it 
afterwards." It astonished Dorothy to find that her 
aunt was not loud in reprobation of Mr. Gibson's very 
dreadful conduct. 

In the meantime Mrs. French had written to her 
brother at Gloucester. The maid-servant, in making 
Miss Camilla's bed, and in "putting the room to rights," 
as she called it, — which description probably was in- 
tended to cover the circumstances of an accurate search, 
— had discovered, hidden among some linen, — a carv- 
ing knife! such a knife as is used for the cutting xtp 
of fowls; and, after two days' interval, had imparted 
the discovery to Mrs. French. Instant visit was made 
to the pantry, and it was found that a very aged but 
unbroken and sharply-pointed weapon was missing. 
Mrs. French at once accused Camilla, and Camilla, 
after some hesitation, admitted that it might be there. 
MoUy, she said, was a nasty, sly, wicked thing, to go 
looking in her drawers, and she would never leave 
any thing unlocked again. The knife, she declared, 
had been taken upstairs, because she had wanted some- 
thing very sharp to cut, — the bones of her stays. The 
knife was given up, but Mrs. French thought it best to 
write to her brother, Mr. Crump. She was in great 
doubt about sundry matters. Had the carving knife 
really pointed to a domestic tragedy; — and if so, what 
Steps ought a poor widow to take with such a daughter? 
And what ought to be done about Mr. Gibson? It ran 
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through Mrs. French's mind that unless sometbing were 
done at once, Mr. Gibson would escape scot-free. It 
was her wish that he should yet become her son-in-law. 
Poor Bella was entitled to her chance. But if Bella 
was to be disappointed, — from fear of carving knives, 
or for other reasons, — then there came the question 
whether Mr. Gibson should not be made to pay in 
purse for the mischief he had done. With all these 
thoughts and doubts running through her head, Mrs. 
French wrote to her brother at Gloucester. 

There came back an answer from Mr. Crump, in 
which that gentleman expressed a very streng idea 
that Mr. Gibson should be prosecuted for damages with 
the utmost virulence, and with the least possible delay. 
No compromise should be accepted. Mr. Crump would 
himself come to Exeter and see the lawyer as soon as 
he should be told that there was a lawyer to be seen. 
As to the carving knife, Mr. Crump was of opinion 
that it did not mean anything. Mx. Crump was a 
gentleman who did not believe in streng romance, but 
who had great trust in all pecuniary claims. The 
Frenches had always been genteel. The late Captain 
French had been an officer in the army, and at or- 
dinary times and seasons the Frenches were rather 
ashamed of the Crump eonnection. But now the timber 
merchant might prove himself to be a useful friend. 

Mrs. French shewed her brother's letter to Bella, 
— and poor Bella was again sore-hearted, seeing that 
nothing was said in it of her claims. "It will be 
dreadful scandal to have it all in the papers!^' said Bella. 

"But what can we do?" 

"Anything would be better than that," said Bella. 
"And you don't want to punish Mr. Gibson, mamma." 
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"Bat, my dear, you see wbat your uncle says. 
What can I do, except go to him for advice?" 

"Why don't you go to Mr. Gibson yourself, 
mamma?" 

But nothing was said to Camilla about Mr. Crump; 
— nothing as yet. Camilla did not love Mr. Crump, 
but there was no otber bouse except tbat of Mr. 
Crump's at Gloucester to whicb sbe migbt be sent, if it 
could be arranged that Mr. Gibson and Bella sbould 
be made one. Mrs. Frencb took her eldest daughter's 
advice, and went to Mr. Gibson; — taking Mr. (Drump's 
letter in ber pocket. For herseif sbe wanted nothing, 
— but was it not the duty of her whole life to fight for 
her daughters? Poor woman! If somebody would only 
have taught her how that duty might best be done, 
she would have endeavoured to obey the teaching. 
"You know I do not want to threaten you," she said 
to Mr. Gibson; "but you see what my brother says. 
Of course I wrote to my brother. What could a poor 
woman do in such circumstances except write to her 
broöier?" 

"If you choose to set the bloodhounds of the law 
at me, of course you can," said Mr. Gibson. 

"I do not want to go to law at all; — God knows I 
do not!" said Mrs. French. Then there was a pause. 
"Poor dear Bella!" ejaculated Mrs. French. 

"Dear Bella!" echoed Mr. Gibson. 

"What do you mean to do about Bella?" asked 
Mrs. French. 

"I sometimes think that I had better take poison 
and have done with it!" said Mr. Gibson, feeling him- 
seif to be very hard pressed. 
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CHAPTEß XVIII. 

Bella Victrix. 



Mr. Crümp arrived at Exeter. Camilla was not 
told of his Coming tili the morning of the day on 
which he arrived; and then the tidings were communi- 
cated, becanse it was necessary that a change should 
be made in the bed-rooms. She and her sister had 
separate rooms when there was no visitor with them, 
but now Mr. Crump must be accommodated. There 
was a long consultation between Bella and Mrs. French, 
but at last it was decided that Bella should sleep with 
her mother. There would still be too much of the 
lioness about Camilla to allow of her being regarded 
as a safe companion through the watches of the night. 
"Why is Uncle Jonas coming now?" she asked. 

"I thought it better to ask him," said Mrs. French. 

After a long pause, Camilla asked another question. 
*'Does Üncle Jonas mean to see Mr. Gibson?'' 

"I suppose he will," said Mrs. French. 

"Then he will see a low, mean fellow; — the lowest, 
meanest fellow that ever was heard of ! But that won't 
makc much difference to Uncle Jonas. I wouldn't 
have him now, if he was to ask me ever so; — that I 
wouldn't!" 

Mr. Crump came, and kissed his sister and two 
nieces. The embrace with Camilla was not very affec- 
tionate. "So your Joe has been and jilted you?" said 
Uncle Jonas; — "it's like one of them clergymen. They 
say so many prayers, they think they may do almost 
anything afterwards. Another man would have had 
his head punched." 
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"The less talk there is about it the better;" said 
Camilla. 

On the foUowing day Mr. Crump called by appoint- 
ment on Mr. Gibson, and remained closeted with that 
gentleman for the greater portion of the morning. 
Camilla knew well that he was going, and went about 
the house like a perturbed spirit during his absence. 
There was a look about her that made them all doubt 
whether she was not, in truth, losing her mind. Her 
mother more than once went to the pantry to see that 
the knives were right; and, as regarded that sharp- 
pointed weapon, was careful to lock it up carefuUy out 
of her daughter's way. Mr. Crump had declared him- 
self willing to take Camilla back to Gloucester, and 
had laughed at the obstacles which his niece might, 
perhaps, throw in the way of such an arrangement. 
"She mustn't have much luggage; — that is all," said 
Mr. Crump. For Mr. Crump had been made aware 
of the circumstances of the trousseau. About three 
o'clock Mr. Crump came back from Mr. Gibson's, and 
expressed a desire to be left alone with Camilla. Mrs. 
French was prepared for everything; and Mr. Crump 
soon found himself with his younger niece. 

"Camilla, my dear," said he, "this has been a bad 
business." 

"I don't know what business you mean, Üncle 
Jonas." 

"Yes, you do, my dear; — you know. And I hope 
it won't come too late to prove to you that young 
women shouldn't be too keen in setting their caps at 
the gentlemen. It's better for them to be hunted, than 
to hunt." 

"Uncle Jonas, I will not be insulted." 
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"Stick to that, my dear, and you won't get into a 
scrape again. Now, look here. This man can never 
be made to many you, anyhow." 

"I wouldn't touch him with a pair of tongs, if he 
were kneeling at my feet!" 

"That'sright; stick to that. Of conrse, you wouldn't 
now, after all that has come and gone. No girl with 
any spirit would." 

"He's a coward and a thief, and he'U be 

damned for what he has done, some of these days!" 

"T-ch, t-ch, t-ch! That isn't a proper way for a 
young lady to talk. That's cursing and swearing." 

"It isn't cursing and swearing; — it's what the 
Bible says." 

"Then we'll leave him to the Bible. In the mean- 
time, Mr. Gibson wants to many some one eise, and 
that can't hurt you." 

"He may many whom he likes; — ^but he shan't 
many Bella— thafs all!" 

"It is Bella that he means to many." 

"Then he won't. I'U forbid the banns. I'U write 
to the bishop. 111 go to the church and prevent its 
being done. I'll make such a noise in the town that 
it can't be done. It's no use your looking at me like 
that, XJncle Jonas. I've got my own feelings, and he 
shall never many Bella. It's what they have been 
intending all through, and it shan't be done!" 

"It wiU be done." 

"XJncle Jonas, I'U stab her to the heart, and him 
too, before I'll see it done! Though I were to be 
kiUed the next day, I would. Could you bear it?" 

"I'm not a young woman. Now, I'll teil you what 
I want you to do." 
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"ini not do anything." 

"Just pack up your things, and start with me to 
Gloucester to-morrow.*' 

"I— won't!" 

"Then you'U be camed, my dear. 111 write to 
your aunt, to say that you're Coming; and we'll be as 
jolly as possible when we gel you home." 

''I won't go to Gloucester, TJncle Jonas. I won't 
go away from Exeter. I won't let it be done. She 
shall never, never, never be that man's wife!" 

Nevertheless, on the day but one after tbis, Camilla 
French did go to Gloucester. Before sbe went, how- 
ever, things had to be done in that house which almost 
made Mrs. French repent that she had sent for so 
Stern an assistant. Camilla was at last told, in so 
many words, that the things which she had prepared 
for her own wedding must be given up for the wedding 
of her sister; and it seemed that this item in the list 
of her Borrows troubled her almost more than any 
other. She swore that «whither she went there should 
go the dresses, and the handkerchiefs , and the hats, 
the bonnets, and the boots. "Let her have them," 
Bella had pleaded. But Mr. Crump was inexorable. 
He had looked into bis sister's affairs, and found that 
she was already in debt. To bis practical mind, it was 
an absurdity that the unmamed sister should keep 
things that were wholly unnecessary, and that the 
sister that was to be married should be without things 
that were needed. There was a big trank, of which 
Camilla had the key, but which, unfortunately for her, 
had been deposited in her mother's room. lipon this 
she sat, and swore that nothing should move her but a 
promise that her plunder should remain untouched. 
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But there came this advantage from the terrible ques- 
tion of the wedding raiments, — that in her energy to 
keep possession of thera, slie gradually abandoned her 
Opposition to her sister's mamage. She had been 
driven from one point to another tili she was compelled 
at last to stand solely upon her possessions. "Per- 
haps we had better let her keep them," said Mrs. 
French. "Trash and nonsense!" said Mr. Crump. 
"If she wants a new frock, let her have it; as for the 
sheets and tablecloths, you'd better keep them yourself. 
But Bella must have the rest." 

It was found on the eve of the day on which she 
was told that she was to depart that she had in truth 
armed herseif with a dagger or clasp knife. She 
actually displayed it when her uncle told her to corae 
away from the ehest on which she was sitting. She 
declared that she would defend herseif there to the last 
gasp of her life-, but of course the knife feil from her 
hand the first moment that she was touched. "I did 
think once that she was going to make a poke at me," 
Mr. Crump said afterwards; "but she had screamed 
herseif so weak that she couldn't do it." 

When the moming carae, she was taken to the fly 
and driven to the Station without any further serious 
outbreak. She had even condescended to select certain 
articles, leaving the rest of the hymeneal wealth be- 
hind her. Bella, early on that moming of departure, 
with great humility, implored her sister to forgive her; 
but no entreaties could induee Camilla to address one 
graciouß word to the proposed bride. "YouVe been 
cheating me all alongl" she said; and that was the 
last Word she spoke to poor Bella. 

STie went, and the field was once more open to the 
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amorous Vicar of St. Peter's-cum-Pumpkin. It is 
astonishing how the greatest difficulties will sink away, 
and become as it were nothing, when they are en- 
countered face to face. It is certain that Mr. Gibson's 
Position had been one most trying to thenerves. He 
had speculated on various modes of escape; — a curacy 
in the north of England would be welcome, or the 
duties of a missionaiy in New Zealand, — or death. To 
teil the truth, he had, during the last week or two, 
contemplated even a retnm to the dominion of Camilla. 
That there should ever again be things pleasant for 
him in Exeter seemed to be qnite impossible. And 
yet, on the evening of the day but one after the de- 
parture of Camilla, he was seated almost comfortably 
with his own Arabella! There is nothing that a man 
may not do, nothing that he may not achieve, if he 
have only pluck enough to go through with it. 

"Yon do love me?" Bella said to him. It was 
natural that she should ask him; but it would have 
been better perhaps if she had held her tongue. Had 
she spoken to him about his house, or his income, or 
the servants, or the duties of his parish church, it 
would have been easier for him to make a comfortable 
reply. 

"Yes; — I love you," he replied; "of course I love 
you, We have always been friends, and I hope things 
will go straight now. I have had a great deal to go 
through, Bella, and so have you; — butGod will temper 
the wind to the shom lambs." How was the wind to 
be tempered for the poor lamb who had gone forth 
ßhom down to the very skini 

Soon after this Mrs. French retumed to the room, 
and then there was no more romance. Mrs, French 
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had by no means forgiven Mr. Gibson all the tronble 
he had brought into the family, and mixed a certain 
amount of acrimony with her entertainment of him. 
She dictated to him, treated him with but scant re- 
spect, and did not hesitate to let him understand that 
he was to be watched very closely tili he was actually 
and absolntely married. The poor man had in tmth 
no further idea of escape. He was aware that he had 
done that which made it necessaiy that he should bear 
a great deal, and that he had no right to resent sns- 
picion. When a day was fixed in June on which he 
should be married at the church of Heavitree, and it 
was proposed that he should be married by banns, he 
had nothing to urge to the contrary. And when it 
was also suggested to him by one of the prebendaries 
of the Cathedral that it might be well for him to 
change his clerical duties for a period with the vicar 
of a remote parish in the north of Comwall, — so as to 
be out of the way of remark from those whom he had 
scandalised by his conduct, — he had no objection to 
make to that arrangement. When Mrs. MacHugh met 
him in the Close, and told him that he was a gay 
Lothario, he shook his head with a melancholy self- 
abasement, and passed on without even a feeling of 
anger. "When they smite me on the right cheek, I 
tum unto them my left," he said to himself, when one 
of the cathedral vergers remarked to him that after all 
he was going to be married at last. Even Bella be- 
came dominant over him, and assumed with hun oc- 
casionally the air of one who had been injured. 

Bella wrote a touching letter to her sister, — a letter 
that ought to have touched Camilla, begging for for- 
giveness, and for one word of sisterly love. Camilla 
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answered the letter, but did not send a word of sisterly 
love. "According to my way ofthinking, you have 
been a nasty sly thing, and I don't believe you'll ever 
be bappy. As for him, 1*11 never speak to bim again." 
Tbat was nearly tbe wbole of ber letter. "You must 
leave it to time," said Mrs. French wisely; "sbe'll 
come round some day." And tben Mrs. Frencb 
tbougbt bow bad it would be for her if the daugbter 
wbo was to be ber future companion did not "come 
round" some day. 

And so it was settled tbat tbey sbould be marriefl 
in Heavitree Cburcb, — Mr. Gibson and bis first love, 
— and tbings went on pretty mucb as tbougb notbing 
bad been done amiss. Tbe gentleman from Com wall 
came down to take Mr. Gibson's place at St. Peter's- 
cum-Pumpkin, wbile bis duties in tbe Catbedral were 
temporarily divided among tbe otber priest- vicars, — 
witb some amount of grumbling on tbeir part. Bella 
commenced ber modest preparations witbout any of the 
eclat which bad attended Camilla^s Operations, but sbe 
feit more certainty of ultimate success than bad ever 
fallen to Camilla^s lot. In spite of all tbat bad come 
and gone, Bella never feared again tbat Mr. Gibson 
would be untrue to ber. In regard to him, it must be 
doubted wbetber Nemesis ever feil upon him witb a 
band sufßciently heavy to punish bim for tbe great 
sins which he bad manifestly committed. He bad en- 
countered a bad week or two, and tbere had been dayg 
in which, as bas been said, be thought of Natal, of 
ecclesiastical censures, and even of annihilation; but 
no real punishment seemed to fall upon him. It may 
be doubted whether, wben the wbole arrangement was 
settled for bim, and when be heard tbat Camilla bad 
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yielded to tlie decrees of Fate, he did not raiher flatter 
himself on being a successful man of intrigue, — whether 
he did not take some gloiy to himself for his good 
fortune with women, and pride himself amidst his self- 
reproaches for the devotion which had beei;i displayed 
for him by the fair sex in general. It is quite possible 
that he taught himself to believe that at one time 
Dorothy Stanbury was devotedly in love with him, and 
that when he reckoned np his sins she was one of 
those in regard to whom he accoanted himself to have 
been a sinner. The spirit of intrigue with women, as 
to which men will flatter themselves, is customarily so 
vile, so mean, so vapid a reflection of a feeling, so 
aimless, resultless, and utterly nnworthyl Passion 
exists and has its sway. Vice has its votaries, — and 
there is, too, that wom-out longing for vice, "prurient, 
yet passionless, cold-studied lewdness," which drags 
on a feeble continuance with the aid of money. Bat 
the commonest folly of man in regard to women is a 
weak taste for intrigue, with little or nothing on which 
to feed it; — a worse than feminine aptitude for male 
coquetry, which never ascends beyond a desire that 
somebody shall hint that there is something pecnliar; 
and which is shocked and retreats backwards into its 
boots when anything like a conseqnence forces itself on 
the apprehension. Such men have their glory in their 
own estimation. We remember how Falstaff flouted 
the pride of his companion whose victory in the fields 
of lore had been but little glorious. But there are 
victories going now-a-days so infinitely less glorious, 
that FalstaflTs page was a Lothario, a very Don Juan, 
in comparison with the heroes whose praises are too 
often sung by their own lips. There is this recom* 
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pensc, — that their defeats are always sung by lips 
louder than their own. Itfr. Gibson, when he found 
that he was to escape apparently unscathed, — that 
people Standing respectably before the world absolutely 
dared to whisper words to him of congratulation on 
this third attempt at marriage within little more than 
a year, took pride to himself, and bethought himself 
that he was a gay deceiver. He believed that he had 
selected bis wife, — and that he had done so in circum- 
stances of peciüiar difficulty! Poor Mr. Gibson, — 
we hardly know whether most to pity him, or the 
nnfortunate, poor woman who ultimately became Mrs. 
Gibson. 

"And so Bella French is to be the fortunate 
woman after all,'' said Miss Stanbury to her niece. 

"It does seem to me to be so odd," said Dorothy. 
"I wonder how he looked when he proposed it." 

"Like a fool, — ^^as he always does." 

Dorothy refrained from remarking that Miss Stan- 
bury had not always thought that Mr. Gibson looked 
like a fool, but the idea occurred to her mind. "I hope 
they will be happy at last," she said. 

"Pshaw! Such people can't be happy, and can't be 
unhappy. I don't suppose it much matters wKich 
he marries, or whether he marries them both, or 
neither. They are to be married by banns, they say, 
— at Heavitree." 

"I don't see anything bad in that." 

"Only Camilla might step out and forbid them," 
said Aunt Stanbury. "I almost wish she would." 

"She has gone away, aunt, — to an uncle who lives 
at Gloucester." 

He knew he was Right IIL 14 
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"It was well to get her out of the way, no doubt. 
They'll be mamed before you now, Dolly." 

"That won't break my beart, aunt." 

"I don't suppose tbere'U be mnch of a wedding. 
Tbey haren't anybody belon^ng to them, except that 
uncle at Gloucester." Then there was a pause. "I 
think it is a nice thing for friends to collect together 
at a wedding," continued Aunt Stanbury. 

"I think it is," Said Dorothy, in the mildest, 
softest voice. 

"I suppose we mnst make room for that black 
sheep of a brother of yours, Dolly, — or eise yon won't 
be contented." 

"Dear, dear, dearest annt!" said Dorothy, falling 
down on her knees at her aunt's feet. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Self-aacrifico. 

Trevelyan, when his wife had left him, sat for 
hours in silence pondering over his own position and 
hers. He had taken his ehild to an npper room, in 
which was his own bed and the boy's cot, and before 
he seated himself, he spread out various toys which he 
had been at pains to pnrchase for the unhappy little 
fellow, — a regiment of Garibaldian soldiers, all witK 
red Shirt«, and a drum to give the regiment martial 
spirit, and a soft fluffy Italian ball, and a battledore 
and a shnttlecock, — Instruments enough for juvenile 
joy, if only there had been a companion with whom 
the child could use them. But the toys remained 
where the father had placed them, almost unheeded, 
and the child sat looking out of the window, melancholy, 
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silent, and repressed. Even the drum did not tempt 
him to be noisy. Doubtless he did not know whj he 
was wretched, but he was folly conscions of bis 
wretchedness. In the meantime the father sat motion- 
less, in an old wom-out but once handsome leathern 
arm-chair, with bis eyes fixed against the opposite wall, 
thinking of the wreck of bis life. 

Thought deep, correct, continued, and energetic is 
quite compatible with madness. Aif this time Tre- 
velyan's mind was so far unhinged, bis ordinary 
faculties were so greatly impaired, that they who de- 
clared him to be mad were justified in their declaration. 
His condition was such that the happiness and welfare 
of no human being, — not even his own, — could safely 
be entrusted to his keeping. He considered himself 
to have been so injured by the world, to have been 
the victim of so cruel a conspiracy among those who 
ought to have been his friends, that there remained 
nothing for him but to flee away from them and re- 
main in solitude. But jet, through it all, there was 
something approaching to a conviction that he had 
brought his misery upon himself by being unlike to 
other men; and he declared to himself over and over 
again that it was better that he should suffer than that 
others should be punished. When he was alone his 
reflections respecting his wife were much juster than 
were his words when he spoke either with her, or to 
others, of her conduct. He would declare to himself 
not only that he did not believe her to have been false 
to him, but that he had never accused her of such 
crime. He had demanded from her obedience, and 
•she had been disobedient. It had been incumbent 
upon him, — so ran his own ideas, as expressed to him- 

14* 
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s'elf in these long nnspoken soliloquies, — to exact 
obedience, or at least compliance, let the conseqnences 
be what they might. She had refused to obey or 
even to comply, and the conseqnences were very 
grievous. Bnt, thongb he pitied bimself with a pity 
that was feminine, yet he acknowledged to himself that 
her conduct had been the result of his own moody 
temperament. Every friend had parted from him. 
All those to whose counsels he had listened, had 
counselled him that he was wrong. The whole world 
was against him. Had he remained in England, the 
doctors and lawyers among them wonld donbtless have 
declared him to be mad. He knew all this, and yet 
he could not yield. He conld not say that he had 
been wrong. He could not even think that he had 
been wrong as to the cause of the great qnarrel. He 
was one so miserable and so nnfortnnate, — so he thonght, 
—that even in doing right he had fallen into perdi- 
tion! 

He had had two enemies, and between them they 
had worked his ruin. These were Colonel Osbome 
and Bozzle. It may be donbted whether he did not 
hate the latter the more strongly of the two. He 
knew now that Bozzle had been untrue to him, but bis 
disgnst did not spring from that so mach as from the 
feeling that he had defiled himself by dealing with the 
man. Thongh he was quite assured that he had been 
right in his first cause of offence, he knew that he had 
fallen from bad to worse in every step that he had 
taken since. Colonel Osbome had marred his happi- 
ness by vanity, by wicked intrigue, by a devilish de- 
light in doing mischief ; but he, he himself, had consum- 
mated the evil by his own folly. Why had he not 
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taken Colonel Osbome by the throat, instead of going 
to a low-born, vile, mercenary spy for assistance? He 
hated himself for what he had done; — and yet it was 
impossible tbat he should yield. 

It was impossible that he should yield; — but it 
was yet open to him to sacrifice himself. He could 
not go back to his wife and say that he was wrong; 
but he could determine that the destruction should fall 
upon him and not upon her. If he gave up his child 
and then died, — died, alone, without any friend near 
him, with no word of love in his ears, in that solitary 
and miserable abode which he had fonnd for himself, 
— then it would at least be acknowledged that he had 
expiated the injury that he had done. She would 
have his wealth, his name, his child to comfort her, — 
and would be troubled no longer by demands for that 
obedience which she had swom at the altar to give 
him, and which she had since declined to render to 
him. Perhaps there was some feeling that the coals 
of fire would be hot upon her head when she should 
think how much she had received from him and how 
little she had done for him. And yet he loved her, 
with all his heart, and would even yet dream of bliss 
that might be possible with her, — had not the terrible 
band of irresistible Fate come between them and 
marred it alL It was only a dream now. It could 
be no more than a dream. He put out his thin wasted 
hands and looked at them, and touched the hoUowness 
of his own cheeks, and coughed that he might hear 
the hacking sound of bis own infirmity, and almost 
took gloiy in his weakness. It could not be long 
before the coals of fire would be heaped upon her 
head. 
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"Louey," lie said at last, addressing the child who 
had sat for an hour gazing through the window 
without stirring a limb or uttering a sound; "Louey, 
niy boy, would you like to go back to mamma?" 
The cbild tumed ronnd on tbe floor, and fixed bis 
eyes on bis fatber's face, but made no immediate reply. 
"Louey, dear, come to papa and teil bim. Would it 
be nice to go back to mamma?" And be stretcbed 
out bis band to tbe boy. Louey got up, and ap- 
proacbed slowly and stood between bis fatber's knees. 
"Teil me, darling; — you understand wbat papa says?" 

"Altro!" said tbe boy, wbo bad been long enough 
among Italian servants' to pick up tbe common words 
of tbe language. Of course be would like to go back. 
How indeed could it be otberwise? 

"Tben you sball go to ber, Louey." 

"To-day, papa?" 

"Not to-day, nor to-morrow." 

"But tbe day after?" 

"Tbat is sufficient. You sball go. It is not so 
bad witb you tbat one day more need be a sorrow to 
you. You sball go, — and tben you will never see 
your fatber againi" Trevelyan as be said tbis drew 
bis bands away so as not to toucb tbe cbild. Tbe 
little fellow bad put out bis arm, but seeing bis fatber's 
angry gesture bad made no further attempt at a caress. 
He feared bis fatber from the bottom of bis little 
beart, and yet was aware tbat it was bis duty to try 
to love papa. He did not understand tbe meaning of 
that last threat, but slunk back, passing bis untouched 
toys, to tbe window, and tbere seated bimself again, 
fiUing bis mind witb tbe tbought tbat wben two more 
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long long days sLould have crept by, he should once 
more go to his mother. 

Trevelyan had tried his best to be soft and genüe 
to his cliild. All that he had said to his wife of his 
treatment of the boy had been true to the letter. He 
had spared no personal trouble, he had done all that 
he had known how to do, he had exercised all his in- 
teüigence to procure amusement for the boy; — ^but 
Louey had hardly smiled since he had been taken 
from his mother. And now that he was told that he 
was to go and never see his father again, the tidings 
were to him simply tidings of joy. "There is a curse 
upon me," said Trevelyan; "it is written down in 
the book of my destiny that nothing shall ever love 
mel" 

He went out from the house, and made his way 
down by the narrow path through the olives and vines 
to the bottom of the hill in front of the villa. It was 
evening now, but the evening was very hot, and though 
the olive trees stood in long rows, there was no shade. 
Quite at the bottom of the hill there was a little 
slnggish muddy brook, along the sides of which the 
reeds grew thickly and the dragon-flies were playing 
on the water. There was nothing attractive in the 
spot, but he was weary, and sat himself down on the 
dry hard bank which had been made by repeated 
Clearing of mud from the bottom of the little rivulet 
He sat watching the dragon-flies as they made their 
short flights in the warm air, and told himself that of 
all God's creatures there was not one to whom less 
power of disporting itself in God's sun was given than 
to him. Surely it would be better for him that he 
should die, than live as he was now living without 
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any of the joys of life. The solitude of Casalunga 
was intolerable to him, and yet there was no whither 
that he could go and find society. He could travel if 
he pleased. He had money at command, and, at any 
rate as yet, there was no embargo on his personal 
liberty. But how could he travel alone,- — even if his 
strength might suffice for the work? There had been 
moments in which he had thonght that he would be 
happy in the love of his child, — that the companion- 
ship of an infant would suffice for him if only the 
Infant would love him. But all such dreams as that 
were over. To repay him for his tendemess his boy 
was always dumb before him. Louey would not 
prattle as he had used to do. He would not even 
smile, or give back the kisses with which his father 
had attempted to win him. In mercy to the boy he 
would send him back to his mother; — in mercy to the 
boy if not to the mother also. It was in vain that 
he should look for any joy in any quarter. Were he 
to return to England, they would say that he was 
mad! 

He lay there by the brook-side tili the evening was 
far advanced, and then he arose and slowly retumed 
to the house. The labour of ascending the hill was so 
great to him that he was forced to pause and hold by 
the olive trees as he slowly performed his task. The 
Perspiration came in profusion from his pores, and he 
found himself to be so weak that he must in future re- 
gard the brook as being beyond the tether of his daily 
exercise. Eighteen months ago he had been a strong 
Walker, and the snow-bound paths of Swiss mountains 
had been a joy to him. He paused as he was slowly 
dragging himself on, and looked up at the wretched, 
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desolatQ, comfortless abode which he called his home. 
Its dreariness was so odious to bim tbat be was balf- 
minded to lay himself down where be was, and let tbe 
night air come upon him and do its worst. In such 
case, bowever, some Italian doctor would be sent down 
wbo would say tbat he was mad. Above all the 
tbings, and to the last, he must save himself from tbat 
degradation. 

Wben be had crawied up to tbe house, be went to 
bis cbild, and found tbat tbe woman had put the boy 
to bed. Then he was angry with himself in tbat he 
himself had not seen to tbis, and kept up bis practice 
of attending tbe cbild to tbe last. He would, at least, 
be true to his resolution, and prepare for tbe boy's re- 
tum to bis motber. Not knowing how otherwise to 
manage it, be wrote tbat night the following note to 
Mr. Glasclock; — 

" Casalanga, Tharsday night. 

"My dear Sie, 
"Since you last were considerate enough to call 
upon me I have resolved to take a step in my affairs 
which, thougb it will rob me of my only remaining 
gratification, will tend to lessen the troubles under 
which Mrs. Trevelyan is labouring. If she desires it, 
as no doubt she does, I will consent to place our boy 
again in her custody, — trusting to her sense of bonour 
to restore bim to me should I demand it. In my pres- 
ent unfortunate position I cannot suggest tbat she 
should come for the boy. I am unable to support the 
excitement occasioned by her presence. I wiU, how- 
ever, deliver up my darling eitber to you, or to any 
messenger sent by you whom I can trust. I beg 
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heartily to apologise for the trouble I am giving you, 
and to subscribe mjrself yours very faithfuUy, 

"Loüis Trbvelyan. 

'^The Hon. C. Glascock. 

"P.S. — It is as well, perhaps, that I should explain 
that I must decline to receive any visit from Sir Mai> 
maduke Rowley. Sir Marmadnke has insulted me 
grosßly on each occasion on which I have seen him 
since bis retum home." 

chapt:er XX. 

Tbe Batlis of Lucca. 

JuKE was now far advanced, and tbe Eowleys and 
the Spaldings bad removed from Florence to tbe Batbs 
of Lucca. Mr. Glascock bad foUowed in tbeir wake, 
and tbe wbole party were living at tbe Batbs in one 
of tbose boteis in wbicb so many Englisb and Ameri- 
cans are wont to congregate in tbe early weeks of tbe 
Italian summer. Tbe mamage was to take place in 
tbe last week of tbe montb; and all tbe party were to 
retum to Florence for tbe occasion, — witb tbe excep- 
tion of Sir Marmaduke and Mrs. Trevelyan. Sbe was 
altogetber unfitted for wedding joys, and ber fatber 
bad promised to bear ber Company wben tbe otbers 
left ber. Mr. Glascock and Caroline Spalding were to 
be married in Florence, and were to depart immediately 
from tbence for some of tbe cooler parts of Switzer- 
land. After tbat Sir Marmadnke and Lady Rowley 
were to retum to London witb tbeir daugbters, pre- 
paratory to tbat dreaiy joumey back to tbe Mandarins; 
and tbey bad not even yet resolved wbat tbey bad 
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better do respecting that unfortunate man who was liv- 
ing in seclusion on the hill-top near Siena. They had 
considted lawyers and doctors in Florence, but it liad 
seemed that everybody there was afraid of pntting the 
law in force against an Englishman. Doubtless there 
was a law in respect to the custody of the insane; and 
it was admitted that if Trevelyan were dangerously 
mad something could be done; but it seemed that no- 
body was willing to stir in such a case as that which 
now existed. Something, it was said, might be done 
at some future time; but the difficulties were so great 
that nothing could be done now. 

It was very sad, because it was neoessary that 
some decision should be made as to the future re- 
sidence of Mrs. Trevelyan and of Nora. Emily had 
declared that nothing should induce her to go to the 
Islands with her father and mother unless her boy 
went with her. Since her journey to Casalunga she 
had also expressed her unwillingness to leave her hus- 
band. Her heart had been greatly softened towards 
him, and she had declared that where he remained, 
there would she remain, — as near to him as circum- 
stances would admit. Tt might be that at last her care 
would be necessary for bis comfort. He supplied her 
with means of living, and she would use these means 
as well as she might be able in his service. 

Then there had arisen the question of Nora's future 
residence. And there had come troubles and storms 
in the family. Nora had said that she would not go 
back to the Mandarins, but had not at first been able 
to say where or how she would live. She had sug- 
gested that she might stay with her sister, but her 
father had insisted that she could not live on the in- 
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come süpplied by Treveljan. Then, when pressed 
hard, she had declared that she intendcd to live on 
Hugh Stanburj's income. She would marry him at 
once, — with her father's leave, if she could get it, but 
without it if it needs must be so. Her mother told her 
that Hugh Stanbuiy was not himself ready for her; he 
had not even proposed so hasty a marriage, nor had 
he any home fitted for her. Lady Rowley, in argning 
this, had expressed no assent to the marriage, even as 
a distant arrangement, but had thought thus to van- 
quish hei* daughter by suggesting small but insuperable 
difficulties. On a sudden, however, Lady Rowley 
tbund that all this was tumed against her, by an offer 
that came direct from Mr. Glascock. His Caroline, he 
Said, was very anxious that Nora should come to them 
at Monkhams as soon as they had returned home from 
Switzerland. They intended to be there by the middle 
of August, and would hurry there sooner, if there was 
any intermediate difficulty about finding a home for 
Nora. Mr. Glascock said nothing about Hugh Stan- 
biiry-, but, of course, Lady Rowley understood that 
Nora had told all her troubles and hopes to Caroline, 
and that Caroline had told them to her future husband. 
Lady Rowley, in answer to this, could only say that 
she would consult her husband. 

There was soraething very grievous in the proposi- 
tion to Lady Rowley. If Nora had not been self- 
willed and stiff-necked beyond the usual self-willedness 
and stiff-neckedness of young women she might have 
been herseif the mistress of Monkhams. It was pro- 
posed now that she should go there to wait tili a poor 
man should have got together Shillings enough to buy 
-a few chairs and tables, and a bed to lie upon! Tho 
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thouglit of this was very bitter. "I cannot think, Nora, 
how you conld have the heart to go there," said Lady 
Rowley. 

"I cannot understand why not, mamma. Caroline 
and I are friends, and surely he and I need not be 
enemies. He bas never injured me; and if he does 
not take offence, why should I?" 

"If you don't see it, I can't belp it," said Lady 
Rowley. 

And then Mrs. Spalding's triumph was terrible to 
Lady Rowley. Mrs. Spalding knew nothing of her 
future son-in-law's former passion, and spoke of her 
Caroline as having achieved triumphs beyond the reach 
of other girls. Lady Rowley bore it, never absolutely 
telling the tale of her daughter's fruitless victory. She 
was too good at heart to utter the boast; — ^but it was 
very hard to repress it. lipon the whole she would 
have preferred that Mr. Glascock and bis bride should 
not have become the fast friends of herseif and her 
family. There was more of pain than of pleasure in 
the alliance. But circumstances had been too strong 
for her. Mr. Glascock had been of great use in re- 
ference to Trevelyan, and Caroline and Nora had be- 
come attached to each other almost on their first ac- 
quaintance. Here they were together at the Baths of 
Lucca, and Nora was to be one of the four brides- 
raaids. When Sir Marmaduke was consulted about 
this Visit to Monkhams, he became fretful, and would 
give no answer. The marriage, he said, was impos- 
sible, and Nora was a fool. He could give her no 
allowance more than would su^ce for her clothes, and 
it was madness for her to think of stopping in Eng- 
land. But he was so füll of cares that he could come 
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to no absolute decision on this matter. Nora, ho\r- 
ever, had come to a very absolute decision. 

"Caroline," sbe said, "if you will have me, I will 
go to Monkhams." 

"Of course we will have you. Has not Charles 
said how delighted he would be?" 

"Oh yes, — your Charles," said Nora, laughing. 

"He is mine now, dear. You must not expect him 
to change bis mind again. I gave him the chance, 
you know, and he would not take it. But, Nora, come 
to Monkhams, and stay as long as it suits. I have 
talked it all over with him, and we both agree that 
you shall have a home there. You shall be just like 
a sister. Olivia is Coming too after a bit; but he says 
there is room for a dozen sisters. Of course it wiU be 
all right with Mr. Stanbury after a while." And so it 
was settled among them that Nora Rowley should find 
a home at Monkhams, if a home in England should 
be wanted for her. 

It wanted but four days to that fixed for the mar- 
riage at Florence, and but six to that on which the 
Rowleys were to leave Italy for England, when Mr. 
Glascock received Trevelyan's letter. It was brought 
to him as he was sitting at a late breakfast in the 
garden of the hotel; and there were present at the 
moment not only all the Spalding family, but the 
Rowleys also. Sir Marmaduke was there and Lady 
Rowley, and the three unmarried daughters; but Mrs. 
Trevelyan, as was her wont, had remained alone in 
her own room. Mr. Glascock read the letter, and read 
it again, without attracting much attention. Caroline, 
who was of course sitting next to him, had her eyes 
upon him, and could See that the letter moved him; 
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but she was not curious, and at any rate asked no 
question. He himself understood fally how great was 
the offer made, — how all-important to the happiness of 
the poor motlier, — and he was also aware, or thought 
that he was aware, how likely it might be that the 
offer would be retracted. As regarded himself, a 
joumey from the Baths at Luoca to Casalunga and 
back before his marriage, would be a great infliction 
on his patience. It was his plan to stay where he was 
tili the day before his marriage, and then to retum to 
Florence with the rest of the party. AU this must be 
altered, and sudden changes must be made, if he de- 
cided on going to Siena himself. The weather now 
was very hot , and such a joumey would be most dis- 
agreeable to him. Of course he had little schemes in 
his head, little amatory schemes for prsenuptial enjoy- 
roent, which, in spite of his mature years, were ex- 
ceedingly agreeable to him. The chestnut woods round 
the Baths of Luoca are very pleasant in the early 
summer, and there were excursions planned in which 
Caroline would be close by his side, — almost already 
his wife. But, if he did not go, whom could he send? 
It would be necessary at least that he should consult 
her, the mother of the child, before any decision was 
formed. 

At last he took Lady Eowley aside, and read to 
her the letter. She understood at once that it opened 
almost a heaven of bliss to her daughter; — and she 
understood also how probable it might be that that 
wretched man, with his shaken wits, should change his 
mind. "I think I ought to go," Said Mr. Glascock. 

"But how can you go now?" 

"I can go," Said he. "There is time for it It 
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need not put off my marriage, — to which of course I 
coold not consent I do not know whom I could send." 

"Monnier could go," said Lady Rowley, naming 
tbe Courier. 

"Yes; — lie could go. But it miglit be that lie wonld 
retum without the cbild, and then we sliould not forgive 
ourselves. I will go, Lady Rowley. After all, what 
does it ßignify? I am a little old, I sometimes think, 
f or this philandering. You sliall take bis letter to your 
daugbter, and I will explain it all to Caroline." 

Caroline bad not a word to say. Sbe could only 
kiss bim, and promise to make bim wbat amends sbe 
could wben be came back. "Of course you are rigbt," 
sbe Said. "Do you tbink tbat I would say a word 
against it, even tbougb tbe marriage were to be post- 
poned?" 

"I sbould; — a good many words. But I will be 
back in time for tbat, and will bring tbe boy witb me." 

Mrs. Trevelyan, wben ber busband^s letter was read 
to ber, was almost orercome by tbe feelings wbicb it 
excited. In ber first paroxysm of joy sbe declared tbat 
sbe would berself go to Siena, not for ber cbild's sake, 
but for tbat of ber busband. Sbe feit at once tbat tbe 
boy was being given up because of tbe fatber's weak- 
ness, — ^because be feit himself to be unable to be a 
protector to bis son, — ^and ber woman's beart was melted 
witb sofbiess as sbe tbougbt of tbe condition of tbe man 
to wbom sbe bad once given ber wbole beart Since 
tben, doubtless, ber beart bad revolted from bim. Since 
tbat time tbere bad come bours in wbicb sbe bad almost 
bated bim for bis cruelty to ber. Tbere bad been mo- 
ments in wbicb sbe bad almost cursed bis name because 
of tbe aspersion wbi6b it bad seemed tbat be bad tbrowu 
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upon ber. Bat this was now forgotten, and ßhe re- 
membered only bis weakness. "Mamma," sbe said, ''I 
will go. It is my duty to go to bim." Bnt Lady 
Kowley witbbeld ber, explaining tbat were sbe to go, 
tbe mission migbt probably fall in its express purpose. 
"Let Louey be sent to us first," said Lady Rowley, 
"and tben we will see wbat can be done afterwards." 

And so Mr. Glascock started, taking witb bim a 
maid-servant wbo migbt belp bim witb tbe cbarge of 
tho cbild. It was certainly very bard upon bim. In 
Order to bave time for bis jonmey to Siena and back, 
and time also to go out to Casalunga, it was necessary 
tbat be sbould leave tbe Batbs at five in tbe morning. 
"If ever tbere was a bero of romance, you are be!" 
said Nora to bim. 

"Tbe beroes of life are so mucb better tban tbe 
beroes of romance," said Caroline. 

"Tbat is a lesson from tbe lips of tbe American 
Browning," said Mr. Glascock. "Nevertbeless, I tbink 
I would ratber ride a cbarge against a Paynim tnigbt 
in Palestine tban get up at balf-past four in tbe mom- 
ing." 

"We will get up too, and give tbe knigbt bis 
coffee," said Nora. Tbey did get up, and saw bim 
off; and wben Mr. Glascock and Caroline parted witb 
a lovers' embrace, Nora stood by as a sister migbt 
bave done. Let us bope tbat sbe remembered tbat ber 
own time was Coming. 

Tbere bad been a promise given by Nora, wben 
sbe left London, tbat sbe would not correspond witb 
Hugb Stanbury wbile sbe was in Italy, and tbis pro- 
mise bad been kept. It may be remembered tbat Hugb 
bad made a proposition to bis lady-love, tbat sbe sbould 
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walk out of the honse one fine moming, and get hei^ 
Belf married without any reference to her father's or 
her mother's wishes. But she had not been willing to 
take upon herseif as yet independence so complete as 
this would have required. She had asstired her lover 
that she did mean to many him some day, even though 
it shonld be in Opposition to her father, but that she 
thought that the periöd for filial persuasion was not yet 
over; and then, in explaining all this to her mother, 
she had given a promise neither to write nor to receive 
letters during the short period of her sojoum in Italy. 
She would be an obedient child for so long; — ^but, after 
that, she must claim the right to fight her own battle. 
She had told her lover that he must not write; and, of 
course, she had not written a word herseif. But now, 
when her mother threw it in her teeth that Stanbury 
would not be ready to marry her, she thought that an 
unfair advantage was being taken of her, — and of him. 
How could he be expected to say that he was ready, 
— deprived as he was of the power of saying anything 
at all? 

"Mamma," she said, the day before they went to 
Florence, "has papa fixed about your leaving'England 
yet? I suppose yon'll go now on the last Saturday in 
July?" 

"I suppose we shall, my dear." 

"Has not papa written about the berths?" 

"I belieye he has, my dear." 

"Because he ought to know who are going. I will 
not go." 

"You will not, Nora. Is that a proper way of 
speaking?" 

"Dear mamma, I mean it to be proper. I hope it 
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IS proper. But is it not best that we should understand 
each other? All my life depends on my going or my 
staying now. I mußt decide." 

"After what has passed, you do not, I suppose, 
mean to live in Mr. Glascock's house?" 

"Certainly not. I mean to live with, — with, — • 
witli my husband. Mamma, I promised not to write, 
and I have not written. And he has not written, — 
becanse I told him not. Therefore, nothing is settled. 
But it is not fair to throw it in my teeth that nothing 
is settled." • 

"I have thrown nothing in your teeth, Nora." 

"Papa talkß sneeringly about chairs and tables. Of 
course, I know what he is thinking of. As I cannot 
go with Mm to the Mandarins, I think I ought to be 
allowed to look after the chairs and tables." 

"What do you mean, my dear?" 

"That you should absolve me from my promise, 
and let me write to Mr. Stanbury. I do not want to 
be left without a home." 

"You cannot wish to write to a gentleman and ask 
him to marry you!" 

"Why not? We are engaged. I shall not ask him 
to marry me, — that is already settled-, but I shall ask 
him to make arrangements." 

"Your papa will be very angry if you break your 
Word to him." 

^"I will write, and show you the letter. Papa may 
see it, and if he will not let it go, it shall not go. He 
shall not say that I broke my word. But, mamma, I 
will not go out to the Islands. I should never get back 
again, and I should be broken-hearted." Lady Rowley 
had nothing to say to this-, and Nora went and wrote 

15* 
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her letter. "Dear Hugh," the letter ran, "Papa and 
mamma leave England on the last Saturdaj in Jnly. 
I have told mamma that I cannot retnm with them. 
Of course, you know why I stay. Mr. Glascock is to 
be mamed the day after to-morrow, and they have 
asked me to go with them to Monkhams some time in 
August. I think I shall do so, unless Emily wants me 
to remain with her. At any rate, I shaÜ try to be 
with her tili I go there. You will understand why I 
teil you all this. Papa and mamma know that I am 
writing. It is only a business letter, and, therefore, I 
shall say no more, except that I am ever and always 
yours, — Nora." "There," she said, handing her letter 
to her mother, "I think that that ought to be sent. If 
papa chooses to prevent its going, he can." 

Lady Eowley, when she handed the letter to her 
husband, recommended that it should be allowed to go 
to its destination. She admitted that, if they sent it, 
they would thereby signify their consent to her engage- 
ment; — and she aUeged that Nora was so strong in her 
will, and that the circumstances of their joumey out to 
the Antipodes were so peculiar, that it was of no avail 
for them any longer to oppose the match. They <50uld 
not force their daughter to go with them. "But I can 
cast her off from me, if she be disobedient," said Sir 
Marmaduke. Lady Rowley, however, had no desire 
that her daughter should be cast off, and was aware 
that Sir Marmaduke, when it came to the point of Cast- 
ing off, would be as little inclined to be stem as she 
was herseif. Sir Marmaduke, still hoping that firmness 
would carry the day, and believing that it behoved 
him to maintain his parental authority, ended the dis- 
cussion by keeping possession of the letter, and saying 
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that he would take time to consider the matter. " Wliat 
security have we that he will ever many her, if she 
does stay?" he asked the next mommg. Lady Rowley 
had no doubt on this score, and protested that her 
Opposition to Hugh Stanbury arose simply from his 
want of income. "I should never be justified," said 
Sir Marmadnke, "if I were to go and leave my girl as 
it were in the hands of a penny-a-liner." The letter, 
in the end, was not sent; and Nora and her father 
hardly spoke to each other as they made their joumey 
back to Florence together. 

Emily Trevelyan, before the arrival of that letter 
from her husband, had determined that she would not 
leave Italy. It had been her purpose to remain some- 
where in the neighbourhood of her husband and child; 
and to overcome her difficulties, — or be overcome by 
them, as circumstances might direct. Now her plans 
were again changed, — or, rather, she was now without 
a plan. She could form no plan tili she should again 
see Mr. Glascock. Should her child be restored to 
her, would it not be her duty to remain near her hus- 
band? All this made Nora's line of conduct the more 
difficult for her. It was acknowledged that she could 
not remain in Italy. Mrs. Trevelyan's position would 
be most embarrassing; but as all her eflfbrts were to 
be used towards a reconciliation with her husband, 
and as his state utterly precluded the idea of a mixed 
household, — of any such a family arrangement as that 
which had existed in Curzon Street, — Nora could not 
remain with her. Mrs. Trevelyan herseif had declared 
that she would not wish it. And, in that case, where 
was Nora to bestow herseif when Sir Marmaduke and 
Lady Rowley had sailed? Caroline offered to curtail 
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those honeymoon weeks in Switzerland, but it was 
impossible to listen to an o£Per so magnanimous and 
so unreasonable. Nora had a dim romantic idea of 
sharing Priscilla's bedroom in that small cottage near 
Nuncombe Putney, of which sbe had heard, and of 
there leaming lessons in strict economy; — but of this 
she Said nothing. The short joumey from the Baths 
of Lncca to Florence was not a pleasant one, and the 
Rowley family were much distnrbed as they looked 
into the future. Lodgings had now been taken for 
them, and there was the great additional doubt whether 
Mrs. Trevelyan would find her child there on her 
arrivaL 

The Spaldings went one way from the Florence 
Station, and the Eowleys another. The American 
Minister had retumed to the city some days previously, 
— drawn there nominally by pleas of busii^ess, but, in 
truth, by the necessities of the wedding breakfast, — 
and he met them at the Station. "Has Mr. Glascock 
come back?" Nora was the first to ask. Yes; — ^he had 
come. He had been in the city since two o'clock, and 
had been up at the American Minister's house for half 
a minutel "And has he brought the child?" asked 
Caroline, relieved of doubt on her own account. Mr. 
Spalding did not know; — indeed, he had not interested 
himself quite so intently about Mrs. Trevelyan's little 
boy, as had all those who had just retumed from the 
Baths. Mr. Glascock had said nothing to him about 
the child, and he had not quite understood why such 
a man should have made a joumey to Siena, leaving 
his sweetheart behind him, just on the eve of his mar- 
riage. He hurried his women-^kind into their carriage, 
and they were driven away, and then Sir Marmaduke 
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was driven away with bis women-kind. Caroline 
Spalding had perhaps tliought that Mr. Glascock might 
have been there to meet her. 

CHAPTEß XXL 

- Mr. Glascock as Nurse. 

A MESSAGB had been sent by the wires to Trovelyan, 
to let him know that Mr. Glascock was himself Coming 
for the boy. Whether such message would or would 
not be sent out to Casalunga Mr. Glascock had been 
quite Ignorant; — but it could, at any rate, do no barm. 
He did feel it hard as in this bot weather he made the 
joumey, first to Florence, and then on to Siena. What 
was he to the Rowleys, or to Trevelyan himself, that 
such a Job of work should fall to bis lot at such a 
period of bis life? He had been very much in love 
with Nora, no doubt; but, luckily for him, as he 
thought, Nora had refused him. As for Trevelyan, — 
Trevelyan had never been bis friend. As for Sir 
Marmaduke, — Sir Marmaduke was nothing to him. 
He was almost angry even with Mrs. Trevelyan as he 
arrived tired, heated, and very dusty, at Siena. It 
was bis purpose to sleep at Siena that night, and to 
go out to Casalunga early the next moming. If the 
telegram had not been forwarded, he would send a 
message on that evening. On inquiry, however, he 
found that the message had been sent, and that the 
paper had been put into the Signore's own band by 
the Sienese messenger. Then he got into some dis- 
course with the landlord ab out the stränge gentleman 
at Casalunga. Trevelyan was beginning to become 
the subject of gossip in the town, and people were 
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sajing that the stranger was very sfcrange indeed. The 
landlord thought that if the Signore had any friends 
at all, it would be well that such friends should come 
and look after him. Mr. Glascock asked if Mr. Tre- 
velyan was ill. It was not only that the Signore was 
out of health, — so the landlord heard, — but that he 

was also somewhat And then the landlord touched 

his head. He eat nothing, and went nowhere, and 
spoke to no one; and the people at the hospital to 
which Casalunga belonged were beginning to be un- 
easy about their tenant. Perhaps Mr. Glascock had 
come to take him away. Mr. Glascock explained that 
he had not come to take Mr. Trevelyan away, — but 
only to take away a little boy that was with him. 
For this reason he was travelling with a maid-servant, 
— a fact for which Mr. Glascock clearly thought it 
necessary that he should give an intelligible and 
credible explanation. The landlord seemed to think 
that the people at the hospital would have been much 
rejoiced had Mr. Glascock intended to take Mr. Tre- 
velyan away also. 

He started after a very early breakfast, and found 
himself Walking up over the stone ridges to the house 
between nine and ten in the moming. He himself 
had sat beside the driver and had put the maid inside 
the carriage. He had not deemed it wise to take an 
undivided charge of the boy even from Casalunga to 
Siena. At the door of the house, as though waiting 
for him, he found Trevelyan, not dirty as he had been 
before, but dressed with much appearance of smartness. 
He had a brocaded cap on his head, and a shirt with 
a laced front, and a worked waistcoat, and a frockcoat, 
and coloured bright trowsers. Mr. Glascock knew at 
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once that all the clothes which he saw before Idm had 
been made for Italian and not for English wear; and 
could almost have said tbat they had been bought in 
Siena and not in Florence. "I had not intended to 
impose this labour on you, Mr. Glascock," Trevelyan 
Said, raising bis cap to salute bis visitor. 

"For fear there migbt be mistakes, I thought it 
better to come myself," said Mr. Glascock. "You did 
not wish to see Sir Marmadnke?" 

"Certainly not Sir Marmaduke," said Trevelyan, 
with a look of anger that was almost grotesque. 

"And you thought it better that Mrs. Trevelyan 
should not come." 

"Yes; — I thought it better; — but not from any 
feeling of anger towards her. If I could welcome my 
wife here, Mr. Glascock, without a risk of wrath on her 
part, I should be very happy to receive her. I love 
my wife, Mr. Glascock. I love her dearly. But there 
have been misfortunes. Never mind. There is no reason 
why I should trouble you with them. Let us go in to 
breakfast. After your drive you will have an appetite." 

Poor Mr. Glascock was afraid to decline to sit 
down to the meal which was prepared for him. He 
did mutter something about having abeady eaten, but 
Trevelyan put this aside with a wave of his band as 
he led the way into a spacious room, in which had 
been set out a table with almost a sumptuous banquet. 
The room was very bare and comfortless, having 
neither curtains nor matting, and containing not above 
half a dozen chairs. But an effort had been made to 
give it an air of Italian luxuiy. The Windows were 
thrown open, down to the ground, and the table was 
decorated with fruits and three or four long-neeked 
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bottles. Trevelyan waved with tis band towards an 
arm-chair, and Mr. Glascock had no alternative but to 
seat bimself. He feit tbat be was sitting down to 
breakfast witb a madman; but if be did not sit down, 
tbe madman migbt perhaps break out into madness. 
Then Trevelyan went to tbe door and called aloud for 
Catarina. "In tbese remote places," said be, "one bas 
to do witbout tbe civilisation of a bell. Perbaps one 
gains as mucb in quiet as one loses in comfort." 
Tben Catarina came witb bot meats and fried potatoes, 
and Mr. Glascock was compelled to belp bimself. 

"I am but a bad trencberman myself,'* said Tre- 
velyan, "but I shall lament my misfortune doubly if 
tbat sbould interfere witb your appetite." Tben be got 
up and poured out wine into Mr. Glascock's glass. 
"Tbey teil me tbat it comes from tbe Baron's vine- 
yard," said Trevelyan, alluding to tbe wine-farm of 
Eicasoli, "and tbat tbere is none better in Tuscany. 
I nevQT was myself a judge of tbe grape, but tbis to 
me is as palatable as any of tbe costlier Frencb wines. 
How grand a tbing would wine really be, if it could 
make glad tbe beärt of man. How truly would one 
worsbip Baccbus if be could make one's beart to re- 
joice. But if a man bave a real sorrow, wine will not 
wasb it away, — not tbougb a man were drowned in it, 
as Clarence was." 

Mr. Glascock bitberto bad spoken bardly a word. 
Tbere was an attempt at joviality about tbis breakfast, 
— or, at any rate, of tbe usual comfortable luxury of 
bospitable entertainment, — wbicb, Coming as it did 
from Trevelyan, almost locked bis Ups. He bad not 
come tbere to be jovial or luxurious, but to perform 
a most melancboly mission; and be bad brougbt witb 
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him bis saddest looks, and was prepared for a few sad 
words. Trevelyan's speech, indeed, was sad enough, 
but Mr. Glascock could not take up questions of the 
worsliip of Bacchus at half a minute's waming. He 
eat a morsel, and raised his glass to his lips, and feit 
himself to be very uncomfortable. It was necessary, 
however, that he should utter a word. "Do you not 
let your little boy come in to breakfast?" he said. 

"He is better away," said Trevelyan gloomily. 

"But as we are to travel together," said Mr. Glas- 
cock, "we might as well make acquaintance." 

"You have been a little hurried with me on that 
score," said Trevelyan. "I wrote certainly with a 
determined mind, but things have changed somewhat 
since then." 

"You do not mean that you will not send him?" 

"You have been somewhat hurried with me, I say. 
If I remember rightly, I named no time, but spoke of 
the future. Could I have answered the message which 
I received from you, I would have postponed your 
Visit for a week or so." 

"Postponed it! Why, — I am to be married the 
day after to-morrow. It was just as much as I was 
able to do, to come here at all." Mr. Glascock now 
pushed his chair back from the table, and prepared 
himself to speak up. "Your wife expects her child 
now, and you will never break her heart by refasing 
to send him." 

"Nobody thinks of my heart, Mr. Glascock." 

"But this is your own offer." 

"Yes, it was my own offer, certainly. I am not 
going to deny my own words, which have no doubt 
been preserved in testimony against me." 
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"Mr. Trevelyan, wliat do you mean?" TheD, when 
lie was 011 the point of boiling over witli passion, Mr. 
Glascock remembered that bis companion was not re- 
sponsible for bis expressions. "I do bope you will let 
tbe cbild go away witb me/* be said. "You cannot 
conceive tbe State of bis motber's anxiety, and sbe will 
send bim back at once if you demand it." 

"Is tbat to be in good faitb?" 

"Certainly, in good faitb. I would lend myself to 
notbing, Mr. Trevelyan, tbat was not said and done in 
good faitb." 

"Sbe will not break ber word, excusing berself, 
because I am — mad?" 

"I am sure tbat tbere is notbing of tbe kind in ber 
mind." 

"Perbap& not now; but sucb tbings grow. Tbere 
is no iniquity, no breacb of promise, no treason tbat a 
woman will not excuse to berself, — or a man eitber, 
— by tbe comfortable self-assurance tbat tbe person to 

be injured is mad. A bound witbout a friend is 

not so cruelly treated. Tbe outlaw, tbe murderer, tbe 
perjurer bas surer privileges tban tbe man wbo is in 
tbe way, and to whom bis friends can point as being 

mad!" Mr. Glascock knew or tbougbt tbat be 

knew tbat bis bost in trutb was mad, and be could not, 
tberefore, answer tbis tirade by an assurance tbat no 
sucb idea was likely to prevail. "Have tbey told you, 
I wonder," continued Trevelyan, "bow it was tbat, 
driven to force and an ambuscade for tbe recovery of 
my own cbild, I waylaid my wife and took bim from 
ber? I bave done notbing to forfeit my rigbt as a man 
to tbe control of my own family. I demanded tbat tbe 
boy sbould be sent to me, and sbe paid no attention to 
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mj words. I was compelled to vindicate my own 
authority; and then, because I claimed the right which 

belongs to a fatlier, they said that I was madl 

Ay, and they would have proved it, too, had I not 
fled from my country and hidden myself in this desert. 
Think of that, Mr. Glascock! Now they have followed 
me here, — not out of love for me; and that man whom 
they call a govemor comes and insults me; and my 
wife promises to be good to me, and says that she will 
forgive and forget! Can she ever forgive herself her 
own foUy, and the cmelty that has made shipwreck of 
my life? They can do nothing to me here; but they 
would entice me home because there they have friends, 
and can fee doctors, — ^with my own money, — and 
subom lawyers, and put me away, — somewhere in the 
dark, where I shall be no more heard of among men! 
As you are a man of honour, Mr. Glascock, — teil me; 
is it not so?" 

"I know nothing of their plans, — beyond this, that 
you wTote me word that you would send them the 
boy." 

"But I know their plans. What you say is true. 
I did write you word, — and I meant it. Mr. Glascock, 
sitting here alone from moming to night, and lying 
down from night tili moming, without companionship, 
without love, in utter misery, I taught myself to feel 
that I should think more of her than of myself." 

"If you are so unhappy here, come back yourself 
with the child. Your wife would desire nothing better." 

"Yes; — and submit to her, and her father, and her 
mother. No, — Mr. Glascock; never, never. Let her 
come to me." 

"But you will not receive her." 
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"Let her come in a proper spirit, and I will receive 
her. She is the wife of my bosom, and I will receive 
her with joy. But if she is to come to me and teil me 
that she forgives me, — forgives me for the evil that she 
has done, — then, sir, she had better stay away. Mr. 
Glascock, you are going to be married. Believe me, 
— -no man shoold submit to be forgiven by his wife. 
Everything must go astray if that be done. I wonld 
rather encounter their mad doctors, one of them after 
another tili they had made me madj — I would encounter 
anything rather than that. But, sir, you neither eat 
nor drink, and I fear that my Speech disturbs you." 

It was like enough that it may have done so. Tre- 
velyan, as he had been speaking, had walked about 
the room, going from one extremity to the other with 
hurried steps, gesticulating with his arms, and evcry 
now and then pushing back with his hands the long 
hair from oflF his forehead. Mr. Glascock was in truth 
very much disturbed. He had come there with an ex- 
press object; but, whentever he mentioned the child, 
the father became almost rabid in his wrath. "I have 
done very well, thank you," said Mr. Glascock. "I 
will not eat any more, and I believe I must be thinking 
of going back to Siena." 

"I had hoped you would spend the day with me, 
Mr. Glascock." 

"I am to be married, you see, in two days; and I 
must be in Florence early to-morrow. I am to meet 
my — wife, as she will be, and the Rowleys, and your 
wife. Upon my word I can't stay. Won't you just 
say a word to the young woman and let the boy be 
got ready?" 

"I think not; — no, I think not." 
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"And am I to bave had all this joumey for no- 
thing? You will have made a fool of me in writing 
to me." 

"I intended to be honest, Mr. Glascock." 

"Stick to your honesty, and send the boy back to 
bis motber. It will be better for you, Trevelyan." 

"Better for me! Notbing can be better for me. All 
must be worst. It will be better for me, you say, and 
you ask me to give up tbe last drop of cold water 
wberewitb I can toucb my parched Ups. Even in my 
bell I bad so mucb left to me of a limpid stream, and 
you teil me tbat it will be better for me to pour it 
away. You may take bim, Mr. Glascock. The woman 
will make bim ready for you. What matters it whether 
the fiery furnace be heated seven times, or only six; 
— in eitber degree tbe flames are enough! You may 
take bim; — you may take bim!" So saying, Trevelyan 
walked out of the window, leaving Mr. Glascock seated 
in bis chair. He walked out of the window and went 
down among the olive trees. He did not go far, how- 
ever, but stood with bis arm round the stem of one of 
them, playing with the shoots of a vine with bis band. 
Mr. Glascock foUowed bim to the window and stood 
looking at him for a few moments. But Trevelyan did 
not tum or move. There he stood gazing at the paje, 
cloudless, heat-laden, motionless sky, thinking of bis 
own sorrows, and remembering too, doubtless, with the 
vanity of a madman, tbat he was probably beiug 
watched in bis reverie. 

Mr. Glascock was too practical a man not to make 
the most of the offer that had been made to him, and he 
went back among the passages and called for Catarina. 
Before long he had two or three women with him, in- 
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cluding her whom he had brought from Florence, and 
among them Louey was soon made to appear, dressed 
for his journey, together with a small trank in which 
were his garments. It was quite clear that the order 
for his departure had been given before that scene at 
the breakfast-table, and that Trevelyan had not in- 
tended to go back from his promise. Nevertheless Mr. 
Glascock thought it might be as well to hnrry his de- 
parture, and he tumed back to say the shortest possible 
Word of farewell to Trevelyan in the garden. 3ut 
when he got to the window, Trevelyan wks not to be 
found among the olive trees. Mr. Glascock walked a 
few Steps down the hill, looking for him, bnt seeing 
nothing of him, retumed to the house. The eider 
woman said that her master had not been there, and 
Mr. Glascock started with his charge. Trevelyan was 
manifestly mad, and it was impossible to treat him as 
a sane man would have been treated. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Glascock feit much compunction in carrying the 
child away without a final kiss or word of farewell 
from its father. But it was not to be so. He had got 
into the carriage with the child, having the servant 
seated opposite to him, — for he was moved by some 
nndefinable fear which made him determine to keep the 
boy close to him, and he had not, therefore, returned 
to the driver's seat, — when Trevelyan appeared Stand- 
ing by the road-side at the bottom of the hill. "Would 
you take him away from me without one word!" said 
Trevelyan bitterly. 

"I went to look for you but you were gone," said 
Mr. Glascock. 

"No, sir, I was not gone. I am here. It is the 
last time that I shall ever gladden my eyes witb hi$ 
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brightness. Louey, my love, will you come to your 
father?" Louey did not seem to be particularly will- 
ing to leave the carriage, but he made no loud objec- 
tion when Mr. Glascock held bini up to tbe open space 
above the door. The child had realised the fact that 
he was to go, and did not believe that his father wo]ild 
ßtop him now; but he was probably of opinion that the 
sooner the carriage began to go on the better it Would 
be for him. Mr. Glascock, thinking that his father in- 
tended to kiss him over the door, held him by his 
frock; but the doing of this made Trevelyan very 
angry. "Am I not to be trusted with my own child 
in my arms?" said he. "Give him to me, sir, I 
begin to doubt now whether I am right to deliver him 
to yoja." Mr. Glascock immediately let go his hold 
of the boy's frock and leaned back in the carriage. 
"Louey will teil papa that he loves him before he 
goes?" Said Trevelyan. The poor little fellow mur- 
mured something, but it did not please his father, who 
had him in his arms. "You are like the rest of them, 
Louey," he said; "because I cannot laugh and be gay, 
all my love for you is nothing; — nothing! You may 
take him. He is all that I have; — all that I have; — 
and I shall never see him again!" So saying he handed 
the child into the carriage, and sat himself down by 
the side of the read to watch tili the vehicle should 
be out of ßight. As soon as the last speck of it had 
vanished from his sight, he picket himself up, and 
dragged his slow footsteps back to the house. 

Mr. Glascock made sundiy attempts to amuse the 
child, with whom he had to remain all that night at 
Siena; but his efforts in that line were not very suc- 
cessful. The boy was brisk enough, and happy, and 
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social by nature; but tbe events, or rather tbe want of 
events of tbe last few months, bad so cowed bim, tbat 
be could not recover bis spirits at tbe bidding of a 
stranger. "If I bave any of my own," said Mr. Glas- 
cock to bimself, "I bope tbey will be of a more cbeer- 
ful disposition." 

As we bave seen, be did not meet Caroline at tbe 
Station, — tbereby incuning bis lady-love's displeasure 
for tbe period of balf-a-minute-, but be did meet IMrs. 
Trevelyan almost at tbe door of Sir Marmaduke's 
lodgings, "Yes, Mrs. Trevelyan; be is bere" 

"How am I ever to tbank you for sucb goodness?" 
said sbe. "And Mr. Trevelyan; — you saw bim?" 

"Yes; — I saw bim." 

Before be could answer ber furtber sbe was up- 
stairs, and bad ber cbild in ber arms. It seemed to 
be an age since tbe boy bad been stolen from ber in 
tbe early spring in tbat unknown, dingy street near 
Tottenbam Court Road. Twice sbe bad seen ber dar- 
ling since tbat, — twice during bis captivity; but on 
eacb of tbese occasions sbe bad seen bim as one not 
belonging to berself , and bad seen bim under circum- 
stances wbicb bad robbed tbe greeting of almost all its 
pleasure. But now be was ber own again, to take 
wbitber sbe would, to dress and to undress, to feed, tö 
coax, to teacb, and to caress. And tbe cbild lay up 
close to ber as sbe bugged bim, putting up bis little 
cbeek to ber cbin, and burying bimself bappily in ber 
embrace. He bad not mucb as yet to say, but sbe 
could feel tbat be was contented. 

Mr. Glascock bad promised to wait for ber a few 
minutes, — even at tbe risk of Caroline's displeasure, — 
and Mrs. Trevelyan ran down to bim as soon as tbe 
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first craving of her mother's love was satisfied. Her 
boy would at any rate be safe with ber now, and it 
was ber duty to learn sometbing of ber busband. It 
was more tban ber duty, — if only ber Services migbt 
be of avail to bim. "And you say be was well?" sbe 
asked. Sbe bad taken Mr. Glascock apart, and tbey 
were alone togetber,. and be bad determined tbat be 
would teil ber tbe trutb. 

"I do not know tbat be is ill, — tbougb be is pale 
and altered beyond belief." 

"Yes; — I saw tbat." 

*'I never knew a man so tbin and baggard." 

"My poor Louis!" 

"But tbat is not tbe worst of it." 

"Wbat do you mean, Mr. Glascock?" 

"I mean tbat bis mind is astray, and tbat be sbould 
not be left alone. Tbere is no knowing wbat be migbt 
do. He is so mucb more alone tbere tban be would 
be in England. Tbere is not a soul wbo cöuld inter- 
fere." 

"Do you mean tbat you tbink — tbat be is in danger 
— from bimself?" 

"I would not say so, Mrs. Trevelyan; but wbo can 
teU? I am sure of tbis, — tbat be sbould not be left 
alone. If it were only because of tbe misery of bis 
life, be sbould not be left alone." 

"But wbat can I do? He would not even see 
papa." 

"He would see you." 

"But be would not let me guido bim in anytbing. 
I bave been to bim twice, and be breaks out, — as if I 
were — a bad woman." 

"Let bim break out. Wbat does it matter?" 

16* 
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"Am I to own to a falsehood, — and such a fake- 
hood?" 

"Own to anything, and 70U will conquer him at 
once. That is what I think. You will excnse what I 
say, Mrs. Trevelyan." 

"Oh, Mr. Glascock, 70U have been such a friend! 
What should we have done without you!" 

"You cannot take to heart the words that come 
from a disordered reason. In truth, he believes no ill 
of you." 

"But he says so." 

"It is hard to know what he says. Declare that 
you will submit to him, and I think that he will be 
softened towards you. Try to bring him back to his 
own country. It may be that were he to — die there, 
alone, the memoiy of his loneliness would be heavy 
with you in after days." Then, having so spoken, he 
rushed oflF, declaring, with a forced laugh, that Caro- 
line Spalding would never for^ve him. 

The next day was the day of the wedding, and 
Emily Trevelyan was left all alone. It was of course 
out of the question that she should join any party the 
purport of which was to be festive. Sir Marma- 
duke went with some grumbling, declaring that wino 
and severe food in the moming were sins against the 
plainest rules of life. And the three Kowley girls went, 
Nora officiating as one of the bridesmaids. But Mrs. 
Trevelyan was left with her boy, and during the day 
she was forced to resolve what should be the immediate 
course of her life. Two days after the wedding her 
family would retum to England. It was open to her 
to go with them, and to take her boy with her. But 
a few days since how happy she would have been could 
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she liave been made to believe that such a mode of 
retuming would be within her power! Biit now she 
feit that she might not retum and leave that poor, 
suffering wretch behind her, As she thought of him 
she tried to interrogate herseif in regard to her feel- 
ings. Was it love, or duty, or compassion which 
stirred her? She had loved him as fondly as any 
bright yonng woman loves the man who is to take her 
away from everything eise, and make her a part of his 
house and of himself. She had loved him as Nora 
now loved the man whom she worshipped and thought 
to be a god, doing godlike work in the dingy recesses 
of the D. R Office. Emily Trevelyan was forced to 
teil herseif that all that was over with her. Her hus- 
band had shown himself to be weak, suspicious, un- 
manly^ — by no means like a god. She had learaed to 
feel that she could not trust her comfort in his hands, 
— that she could never know what his thoughts of her 
might be. But still he was her husband, and the father 
of her child; and though she could not dare to look 
forward to happiness in liying with him, she could 
. understand that no comfort would be possible to her 
were she to retum to England and to leave him to 
perish alone at Casalunga. Fate seemed to have in- 
tended that her life should be one of misery, and she 
must bear it as best she might. 

The more she thought of it, however, the greater 
seemed to be her difficulties. What was she to do 
when her father and mother should have left her? 
She could not go to Casalunga if her husband would 
not give her entranoe; and if:she did go, would it be 
safe for her to take her boy with her? Were she to 
remain in Florence she would be hardly nearer to him 
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for any useful purpose than in England; and even 
should slie pitch her tent at Siena, occupying there 
some desolate set of huge apartments in a deserted 
palace, of what use could she be to him? Conld she 
staj there if he desired her to go; and was it probable 
that he wonld be willing that she should be at Siena 
while he was living at Casalunga, — no more than two 
leagues distant? How should she begin her work; 
and if he repulsed her, how should she then continue 
it? 

But during these wedding hours she did make up 
her mind as to what she would do for the present. 
She would certainly pot leave Italy while her husband 
remained there. She would for a while keep her rooms 
in Florence, and there should her boy abide. But 
from time to time, — twice a-week perhaps, — she would 
go down to Siena and Casalunga, and there form her 
plans in accordance with her husband's conduct. She 
was his wife, and nothing should entirely separate 
her from him, now that he so sorely wanted her 
aid. 

CHAPTEß XXII. 

Mr. Qlascock'g Marriage completed, 

The Glascock marriage was a great affair in 
Florence; — so much so, that there were not a few who 
regarded it as a strengthening of peaceful relations 
between the United States and the United Kingdom, 
and who thought that the Alabama claims and the 
question of naturalisation might now be settled with 
comparative ease. An English lord was about to marry 
the niece of an American Minister to a foreign conrt. 
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The bridegroom was not, indeed, quite a lord as yet, 
btit it was known to all men tliat he must be a lord 
in a very short time, and the bride was treated with 
more than nsnal bridal honours becanse she belonged 
to a legation. She was not, indeed, an ambassador's 
daughter, but the niece of a daughterless ambassador, 
and therefore almost as good as a daughter. The 
wives and danghters of other ambassadors, and the 
other ambassadors themselves, of course, came to the 
wedding; and as the palace in which Mr. Spalding had 
apartments stood alone, in a garden, with a separate 
carriage entrance, it seemed for all wedding purposes 
as though the whole palace were his own. The Eng- 
lish Minister came, and his wife, — althongh she had 
never quite given over tuming up her nose at the 
American bride whom Mr. Glascock had chosen for 
himself. It was such a pity, she said, that such a man 
as Mr. Glascock should marry a young woman from 
Providence, Rhode Island. Who in England would 
know anything of Providence, Rhode Island? And it 
was so expedient, in her estimation, that a man of 
family should strengthen himself by.marrying a woman 
of family. It was so necessary, she declared, that a 
man when marrying should remember that his child 
would have two grandfathers, and would be called upon 
to account for four great-grandfathers. Nevertheless 
Mr. Glascock was — Mr, Glascock; and, let him marry 
whom he would, his wife would be the future Lady 
Peterborough. Remembering this, the English Minister's 
wife gave up the point when the thing was really 
settled, and benignly promised to come to the break- 
fast with all the secretaries and attachds belonging to 
the legation, and all the wives and daughters thereof. 
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Wfaat may a man not do^ and do with eclat, if be be 
heir to a peer and haye plenty of money in bis pocket? 

Mr. and Mra. Spalding were covered witb gloiy on 
tbe occasion; and perbaps tbey did not bear tbeir glory 
BS meekly as they sbonld bave done. Mrs. Spalding 
laid berself open to some ridicnle firom tbe Bfitisb 
Minister^B wife becanse of ber inability to nnderstand 
witb absolute cleamess tbe condition of ber niece's 
basband in respect to bis late and fntore seat in Par- 
liament, to tbe fact of bis being a commoner and a 
nobleman at tbe same time, and to certain information 
wbicb was conveyed to ber, snrely in a most nnneces- 
sary manner, tbat if lir. Glascock were to die before 
bis fatber ber niece would never become Lady Peter- 
borougb, altbongb ber niece^s son, if sbe bad one, wonld 
be tbe fntnre lord. No doubt sbe blnndered, as was 
most natnral', and tben tbe British Minister^s wife made 
tbe most of tbe blnnders; and wben once Mrs. Spalding 
ventured to speak of Caroline as ber ladysbip, not to 
tbe Britisb Minister's wife, but to tbe sister of one of 
tbe secretaries, a story was made out of it wbicb was 
almost as false as it was ill-natnred. Poor Caroline 
was spoken of as ber ladysbip backward and forwards 
among tbe ladies of tbe legation in a manner wbicb 
migbt bave vexed ber bad sbe known anytbing about 
it; but, nevertbeless, all tbe ladies prepared tbeir best 
flounces to go to tbe wedding. Tbe time would soon 
come wben sbe would in trutb be a "ladysbip," and sbe 
migbt be of social use to any one of tbe ladies in question. 

But Mr. Spalding was, for tbe time, tbe most 
disturbed of any of tbe party concemed. He was a 
tall, tbin, clever Republican of tbe Nortb, — verj fond 
of bearing bimself talk, and somewbat apt to iake ad- 
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vantage of tlie courtesies of conversation for the pur- 
pose of making unpardonable Speeches. As long as 
there was any give and take going on in the m^l^e of 
words lie would speak quickly and with energy, seizing 
his chances among otheirs-, but Uie moment he had 
established his right to the floor, — as soon as he had 
wen for himself the position of having his turn at the 
argument, he wonld dole out his words with considerable 
slowness, raise his band for oratorial effect, and proceed 
'as though Time were annihilated. And he would go 
further even than this, for, — fearing by experience the 
escape of his victims, — he would catch a man by the 
button-hole of his coat, or back him ruthlessly into the 
comer of a room, and then lay on to him without 
quarter. Since the aflPair with Mt, Glascock had been 
settled, he had talked an immensity about England, — 
not absolutely taking honour to himself because of his 
intended connection with a lord, but making so many 
references to the aiistocrätic side of the British Con- 
stitution as to leave no doubt on the minds of his hearers 
as to the source of his arguments. In old days, before 
all this was happening, Mr. Spalding, though a courteous 
man in his personal relations, had constantly spoken 
of England with the bitter indignation of the ordinary 
American politician. England must be made to dis- 
gorge. England must be made to do justice. Eng- 
land must be taught her place in the world. England 
must give up her claims. In bot moments he had 
gone further, and had declared that England must be — 
whipped. He had been specially loud against that 
aristocracy of England which, according to a figure of 
Speech often used by him, was always feeding on the 
vitals of the people. But now all this was very much 
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changed. He did not go the length of expressing an 
opinion tbat the House of Lords was a valuable In- 
stitution ; but he discussed questions of primogeniture 
and hereditary legislation, in reference to their fitness 
for countries which were gradually emerging from 
feudal Systems, with an equanimity, an impartiality, 
and a perseverance which soon convinced those who 
listened to him where he had learned bis present les- 
sons, and why. "The conservative nature of your in- 
stitutions, sir," he said to poor Sir Marmaduke at the* 
Baths of Lucca a very few days before the mamage, 
"has to be studied with great care before its effects 
can be appreciated in reference to a people who, per- 
haps, I may be allowed to say, have more in their 
composition of constitutional reverence than of educated 
intelligence." Sir Marmaduke, having suflfered before, 
had endeavoured to holt; but the American had caught 
him and pinned him, and the Govemor of the Man- 
darins was impotent in bis hands. "The position of 
the great peer of Parliament is doubtless very splendid, 
and may be very useful," continued Mr. Spalding, who 
was intending to bring round bis argument to the evil 
doings of certain scandalously extravagant young lords, 
and to offer a Suggestion that in such cases a com- 
mittee of aged and respected peers should sit and de- 
cide whether a second son, or some other heir should 
not be called to the inheritance botli of the title and 
the property. But Mrs. Spalding had seen the suffer- 
ings of Sir Marmaduke, and had rescued him, "Mr* 
Spalding," she had said, "it is too late for politics, and 
Sir Marmaduke has come out here for a holiday," 
Then she took her husband by the arm, and led him 
away helpless. 
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In spite of these drawbacks to the success, — if ought 
can be said to be a drawback on success of which the 
successful one is unconscious, — the marriage was pre- 
pared with great splendour, and everybody who was 
anybody in Florence was to be present. There were 
only to be four bridesmaids, Caroline herseif having 
strongly objected to a greater number. As Wallachia 
Petrie had fled at the first note of preparation for these 
trivial and unpalatable festivities, another American 
young lady was found; and the sister of the English 
secretary of legation, who had so maliciously spread 
that report about her "ladyship,'' gladly agreed to be 
the fourth. 

As the reader will remember, the whole party from 
the Baths of Lucca reached Florence only the day be- 
fore the marriage, and Nora at the Station promised 
to go up to Caroline that same evening. "Mr. Glas- 
cock wiÜ teil me about the little boy," said Caroline; 
"but I shall be so anxious to hear about your sister." 
So Nora crossed the bridge after dinner, 'and went up 
to the American Minister's palatial residence. Caroline 
was then in the loggia, and Mr. Glascock was with her; 
and for a while they talked about Emily Trevelyan 
and her misfortunes. Mr, Glascock was clearly of 
opinion that Trevelyan would soon be either in an 
asylum or in his grave. "I could not bring myself to 
teil your sister so," he said; "but I think your father 
should be told, — or your mother. Something should 
be done to put an end to that fearful residence at 
Casalunga." Then by degrees the conversation changed 
itself to Nora's prospects; and Caroline, with her friend's 
band in hers, asked after Hugh Stanbury. 

"You will not mind speaking before him, — ^wiU 
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you?" Said Caroline, putting her hand on her own 
lover's arm. 

"Not nnless he should mind it," said Nora, smiling. 
She had meant nothing beyond a simple reply to her 
friend's question, but he took her words in a different 
sense, and blushed as he remembered his visit to Nun- 
combe Putney. 

"He thinks almost more of your happiness than he 
does of mine," said Caroline; "which isn't fair, as I 
am sure that Mr. Stanbury will not reciproeate the 
attention. And now, dear, when are we to see you?" 

"Who on earth can say?" 

"I suppose Mr. Stanbury would say something, — 
only he is not here." 

"And papa won't send my letter," said Nora. 

"You are sure that you will not go out to the Is- 
lands with him?" 

"Quite sure," said Nora. "I have made up my 
mind so far as that." 

"And what will your sister do?" 

"I think she will stay. I think she will say good- 
bye to papa and mamma here in Florence." 

"I am quite of opinion that she should not leave 
her husband alone in Italy,'* said Mr. Glascock. 

"She has not told us with certainty," said Nora; 
" but I feel sure that she will stay. Papa thinks she 
ought to go with them to London." 

"Your papa seems to have two very intractable 
daughters," said Caroline. 

"As for me," declared Nora, solemnly, "nothing 
shall make me go back to the Islands, — unless Mr, 
Stanbury should teil me to do so." 

"And they start at the end of July?" 
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"On the last Saturday." 

"And what will you do then, Nora?" 

"I believe there are casual wards that people go to." 

"Casual wards!" said Caroline. 

"Miss Rowley is condescending to poke her fun at 
you," said Mr. Glascock. 

"She is quite welcome, and shall poke as mueh as 
she likes; only we must be serious now. If it be ne- 
cessary, we will get back by the end of July, — won't 
we, Charles?" 

"You will do nothing of the kind," said Nora. 
"What! — give up your honeymoon to provide me with 
board and lodgingsl How can you suppose that I am 
so selfish or so helpless? I would go to my aunt, Mrs. 
Outhouse." 

"We know that that wouldn't do," said Caroline. 
"You might as Well be in Italy as far as Mr. Stanbury 
is concerned." 

"If Miss Rowley would go to Monkhams, she might 
wait for us," suggested Mr. Glascock. "Old Mrs, 
Richards is there-, and though of course she would be 
duU " 

"It is quite unnecessary," said Nora. "I shall take 
a two-pair back in a respectable feminine quarter, like 
any other young woman who wants such accommoda- 
tion, and shall wait there tili my young man can come 
and give me his arm to church. That is sjbout the way 
we shaU do it. I am not going to give myself any airs, 
Mr. Glascock, or make any difficulties. Papa is always 
talking to me about chairs. and tables and frying-pans, 
and I shall practise to do with as few of them as pos- 
sible. Äs I am headstrong about having my young 
man, — and I own that I am headstrong about that,— 
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I gness IVe got to fit myself for that sort of life.'* And 
Nora, as she said this, pronounced her words with 
something of a nasal twang, imitating certain countiy- 
women of her friend's. 

"I like to hear you joking about it, Nora; because 
your voice is so cheery and you are so bright when 
you joke. But, nevertheless, one has to be reasonable, 
and to look the facts in the face. I don't see how you 
are to be left in London alone, and you know that your 
aunt Mrs. Outhouse, — or at any rate your uncle, — would 
not receive you except on receiving some strong anti- 
Stanbury pledge." 

"I certainly stall not give an anti-Stanbury pledge." 

"And, therefore, that is out of the question. You 
wiU have a fortnight or three weeks in London, in all 
the bustle of their departure, and I declare I think that 
at the last moment you wiU go with them." 

"Never! — unless he says so." 

"I don't see how you are even to meet — *him,* and 
talk it over." 

"I'll manage that. My promise not to write lasts 
only while we are in Italy." 

"I think we had better get back to England, Charles, 
and take pity on this poor destitute one." 

"If you talk of such a thing I will swear that I 
will never go to Monkhams. You will find that I shall 
manage it It may be that I shall do something very 
shocking, — so that all your patronage will hardly be 
able to bring me round afterwards; but I will do some- 
thing that will serve my purpose. I have not gone so 
far as this to be tumed back now." Nora, as she 
spoke of having "gone so far," was looking at Mr. 
Glascock, who was seated in an easy arm-chair close 
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to the girl whom he was to make his wife on the mor- 
row, and she was thinking, no doubt, of the visit which 
he had made to Nuncombe Putney, and of the first ir- 
retrievable step which she had taken when she told 
him that her love was given to another. That had 
been her Rubicon. And though there had been periods 
with her since the passing of it, in which she had feit 
that she had crossed it in vain, that she had thrown 
away the splendid security of the other bank without 
obtaining the perilous object of her ambition, — though 
there had been moments in which she had almost re- 
gretted her own courage and nobld action, still, having 
passed the river, there was nothing for her but to go 
on to Eome. She was not going to be stopped now by 
the want of a house in which to hide herseif for a few 
weeks. She was without money, except so much as 
her mother might be able, almost surreptitiously, to 
give her. She was without friends to help her, — ex- 
cept these who were now with her, whose friendship 
had come to her in so Singular a manner, and whose 
power to aid her at the present moment was cruelly 
curtailed by their own circumstances. Nothing was 
settled as to her own marriage. In consequence of the 
promise that had been extorted from her that she should 
not correspond with Stanbury, she knew nothing of his 
present wishes or intention. Her father was so offended 
by her firmness that he would hardly speak to her. 
And it was evident to her that her mother^ though dis- 
posed to yield, was still in hopes that her daughter, in 
the press and difficulty of the moment, would allow 
herseif to be carried away with the rest of the family 
to the other side of the world. She knew all this, — 
but she had made up her mind that she would not be 
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carried away. It i^as not very pleasant, the thought 
that she would be obliged , at last to ask her young 
man, as she called him, to provide for her; biit she 
wonld do that and trust herseif altogether in bis hands 
sooner than be taken to the Antipodes. "I can be very 
resolute i£ I please, my dear," she said, looking at 
Caroline. Mr. Glascock almost thought that she must 
have intended to address him. 

They sat there di^cussing the matter for some time 
through the long, cool, evening hours, but nothing 
could be settled further, — except that Nora would write 
to her friend as soon as her affairs had begun to shape 
themselves after her retum to England. At last Caro- 
line went into the houae, and for a few minutes Mr. 
Glascock was alone with Nora. He had remained, de- 
t^rmining that the moment should come, but now that 
it was there he was for awhile unable to say the words 
that he wished to utter. At last he spoke. "Miss 
Rowley, Caroline is so eager to be your friend." 

"I know she is, and I do love her so dearly. But, 
without joke, Mr. Glascock, there will be as it were a 
great gulf between us." 

"I do not know that there need be any gulf, great 
or little. But I did not mean to allude to that. What 
I want to say is this. My feelings are not a bit less 
warm or sincere than hers. You know of old that I 
am not very good at expressing myself." 

"I know nothing of the kind." 

"There is no such gulf as what you speak of. All 
that is mostly gone by, and a nobleman in England, 
though he has advantages as a gentleman, is no more 
than a gentleman. But that has nothing to do with 
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what I am saying now. I shall never forget my joumey 
to Devonshire. I "won't pretend to say now that I 
regret its result." 

"I am quite sure you don't." 

"No; I do not; — though I thought then thati shonld 
regret it alwaye». But remember this, Miss Rowley, — 
that you can never ask me to do anything that I will 
not, if possible, do for you. You are in some little 
difficulty now." 

"It will disappear, Mr. Glascock. Difficulties al- 
ways do," 

"But we will do anything that we are wanted to 
do; and should a certain event take place " 

"It will take place some day." 

"Then I hope that we may be able to make Mr. 
Stanbury and his wife quite at home at Monkhams." 
After that he took Nora's hand and kissed it, and at 
that moment Caroline came back to them. 

"To-morrow, Mr. Glascock," she said, "you will, I 
believe, be at liberty to kiss everybody; but to-day you 
should be more discreet." 

It was generally admitted among the various lega- 
tions in Florence that there had not been such a wed- 
ding in the City of Flowers since it had become the 
capital of Italia. Mr. Glascock and Miss Spalding were 
married in the chapel of the legation, — a legation chapel 
on the ground floor having been extemporised for the 
occasion. This greatly enhanced the pleasantness of 
the thing, and saved the necessity of matrons and 
bridesmaids packing themselves and their finery into 
close fusty carriages. A portion of the guests attended 
in the chapel, and the remainder, when the ceremony 
was over, were found strolling about the shady garden, 

ffi knew he was RigkU Ilh 1 ♦ 
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Tte whole affair of the breakfast was very splendid 
and lasted some hours. In the midst of this the bride 
and bridegroom were whisked away with a pair of grey 
horses to the railway Station, and before the last toast 
of the day had been proposed by the Belgian Coun- 
cillor of Legation, they were half way np the Apennines 
on their road to Bologna. Mr. Spalding behaved him- 
helf like a man on the occasion. Nothing was spared 
in the way of expense, and when he made that cele- 
brated speech, in which he declared that the republican 
virtue of the New World had linked itself in a happy 
alliance with the aristocratic splendour of the Old, and 
went on with a simile about the lion and the lamb, 
everybody accepted it with good humour in spite of its 
being a little too long for the occasion. 

"It has gone off very well, mamma; has it not?" 
Said Nora, as she retumed home with her mother to 
her lodgings. 

"Yes, my dear; much, I fancy, as these things 
generally do." 

"I thought it was so nice. And she looked so very 
well. And he was so pleasant, and so much like a 
gentleman; — not noisy, you know, — and yet not too 
serious." 

"I dare say, my love." 

"It is easy enough, mamma, for a girl to be mar- 
ried, for she has nothing to do bnt to wear her clothes 
and look as pretty as she can. And if she cries and 
has a red nose it is forgiven her. But a man has so 
difficult a part to play! If he tries to carry himself 
as though it were not a special occasion, he looks like 
a fool that way; and if he is veiy special, he looks like 
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a fool the other way. I thonght Mr. Glascock did it 
very well." 

"To teil you the truth, my dear, I did not observe 
Mm." 

"I did, — narrowly. He hadn't tied his cravat at 
all nicely." 

"How you could think of bis cravat, Nora, with 
such memories as you must have, and such regrets, I 
cannot understand." 

"Mamma, my memories of Mr. Glascock are plea- 
sant memories, and as for regrets, — I have not one. 
Can I regret, mamma, that I did not marry a man 
whom I did not love, — and that I rejected him when 
I knew that I loved another? You cannot mean that, 
mamma." 

"I know this; — that I was thinking all the time 
how proud I should have been, and how much more 
fortunate he would have been, had you been standing 
there instead of that American young woman." . As 
she Said this Lady Rowley burst into tears, and Nora 
could only answer her mother by embracing her. They 
were alone together, their party having been too large 
for one carriage, and Sir Marmaduke having taken bis 
two younger daughters. "Of course, I feel it," said 
Lady ßowley, through her tears. "It would have been 
such a Position for my child! And that young man, 
— without a Shilling in the world; and writing in that 
way, just for bare bread!" Nora had uothing more to 
say. A feeling that in herseif would have been base, 
was simply affectionate and maternal in her mother. It 
was impossible that she should make her mother see it 
as she saw it 

There was but one intervening day and then tho 

17* 
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Rowleys retumed to England. There had been, as it 
were, a tadt agreement among them that, in spite of 
all their troubles, their holiday should be a boliday up 
to tbe time of tbe Glascock marriage. Tben must 
commence at once the ßtem necessity of tbeb: return 
bome, — bome, not only to England, but to tbose an- 
tipodean Islands from wbicb it was too probable that 
some of them might never come back. And the difficul- 
ties in their way seemed to be almost insuperable. First 
of all there was to be the parting from Emily Trev- 
elyan. She had determined to remain in Florence, and 
had written to her husband saying that she would do 
so, and declaring her willingness to go out to him, er 
to receive him in Florence at any time and in any 
manner that he might appoint. She had taken this as 
a first Step, intending to go to Casalunga very shortly, 
even though she should receive no answer from him. 
The parting between her and her mother and father 
and sisters was very bitter. Sir Marmaduke, as he 
had become estranged from Nora, had grown to be 
moro and more gentle and loving with bis eider daugh- 
ter, and was nearly overcome at the idea of leaving 
her in a stränge land, with a husband near her, mad, 
and yet not within her custody. But he could do no- 
thing, — could hardly say a word, — toward opposing 
her. Though her husband was mad, he supplied her 
with the means of living; and when she said that it 
was her duty to be near him, her father could not 
deny it. The parting came. "I will retum to you the 
moment you send to me," were Npra's last words to 
her sister. "I don't suppose I shall send," said Emily. 
"I shall try to bear it without assistance." 

Then the joumey from Italy to England was made 
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without miicli gratification or excitement, and the 
Rowley family again found tliemselves at Gregg's 
Hotel 



CHAPTER XXIIl. 

Oropper and Burgess. 

Wb mufft now go back to Exeter and look after 
Mr. Brooke Burgess and Miss Dorothy Stanbury. It 
is rather hard upon readers that tbey should be thus 
hurried from the completion of hymeneals at Florence, 
to the preparations for other hymeneals in Devonshire; 
bnt it is the natnre of a complex story to be entangled 
with many . weddings towards its close. In this Httle 
history there are, we fear, three or four more to come. 
We will not anticipate by alluding prematurely to 
Hugh Stanbury's treachery, or death, — or the possibility 
that he after all may turn out to be the real descendant 
of the true Lord Peterborough and the actual inheritor 
of the title and estate of Monkhams, nor will we speak 
of Nora's certain fortitude under either of these emer- 
gencies. But the instructed reader must be aware that 
Camilla French ought to have a husband found for 
her; that Colonel Osborne should be caught in some 
matrimonial trap, — as, how otherwise should he be 
fitly punished? — and that something should be at least 
attempted for Priscilla Stanbury, who from the first 
has been intended to be the real heroine of these 
pages. That Martha should marry Giles Hickbody, 
and Barty Burgess run away with Mrs. MacHugh, is 
of course evident to the meanest novel-expounding ca- 
pacity; but the fate of Brooke Burgess and of Dorothy 
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will reqnire to be evolved with some delicacy and 
mucb detail. 

There was considerable difficulty in fixing the day. 
In the first place Miss Stanbiuy was not very well, — 
and then she was very fidgety. She must see Brooke 
again before the day was fixed, and after seeing Brooke 
she must see her lawyer. "To have a lot of money to 
look after is more plague than profit, my dear," she 
Said to Dorothy one day; "particularly when you don't 
quite know what you ought to do with it." Dorothy 
had always avoided any conversation with her aunt 
about money since the first moment in which she had 
thought of accepting Brooke Burgess as her husband. 
She knew that her aunt had some fieeling which made 
her averse to the idea that any portion of the property 
which she had inherited should be enjoyed by a Stan- 
bury after her death, and Dorothy, guided by this 
knowledge, had almost convinced herseif that her love 
for Brooke was treason either against him or against 
her aunt. If, by engaging herseif to him, she should 
rob him of his inheritance, how bitter a bürden to 
him would her love have beenl If, on the other band, 
she should reward her aunt for all that had been done 
for her by forcing herseif, a Stanbury, into a position 
not intended for her, how base would be her ingrati- 
tude! These thoughts had troubled her muoh, and had 
always prevented her from answering any of her aunt's 
chance allusions to the property. For her, things had 
at last gone very right. She did not quite know how 
it had come about, but she was engaged to marry the 
man she loved. And her aunt was, at any rate, re- 
conciled to the marriage. But when Miss Stanbury 
declared that she did not know what to do about the 
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property, Dorothy could only hold her tongue. She 
had liad plenty to say when it had been suggeated to 
her that the marriage sliould be put off yet for a short 
while, and that, in the meantime, Brooke ehould come 
again to Exeter. She swore that she did not care for 
how long it was pnt off, — only that she hoped it might 
not be put off altogether. And as for Brooke's coming, 
that, for the present, would be very much nicer than 
being married out of band at once. Dorothy, in truth, 
was not at all in a hurry to be married, but she would 
have liked to have had her lover always Coming and 
going. Since the courtship had become a thing per- 
mitted, she had had the privilege of welcoming him 
twice at the house in the Close-, and that running down 
to meet him in the little front parlour, and the getting 
up to make his breakfast for him as he started in the 
morning, were among the happiest epochs of her life. 
And then, as soon as ever the breakfast was eaten, 
and he was gone, she would sit down to write him a 
letter. Oh, those letters, so beautifuUy crossed, more 
than one of which was copied from beginning to end 
because some word in it was not thought to be sweet 
enough;- — ^what a heaven of happiness thöy were to 
herl The writing of the first had disturbed her greatly, 
and she had almost repented of the privilege before it 
was ended; but with the first and second the difficul- 
ties had disappeared; and, had she not feit somewhat 
ashamed of the occupation, she could have sat at her 
desk and written him letters all day. Brooke would 
answer them, with fair regularity, but in a most cur- 
sory manner, — sending seven or eight lines in retum 
for two sheets fully crossed; but this did not discom- 
pose her in the least. He was worked hard at Im 
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office, and had Hondreds of other things to do. He, 
too, could say, — so thought Dorothy, — more in eight 
lines than she could put into as manj pages. 

She was quite Iiappy Wben she was told that the 
mamage could not take place tili August, but that 
Brooke must come again in July. Brooke did come 
in the first week of July, and somewhat horrified 
Dorothy by deelaring to her that Miss Stanbury was 
unreasonable. "If I insist upon leaving London so 
often for a day or two," saiä he, "how am I to get 
anything like leave of absence when the time comes?" 
In answer to this Dorothy tried to make him understand 
that business should not be neglected, and that, as far 
as she was concemed, she could do very well without 
that trip abroad which he had proposed for her. "I'm 
not going to be done in that way," said Brooke. "And 
now that I am here she has nothing to say to me. IVe 
told her a dozen times that I don't want to know any- 
thing about her wiU, and that I'U take it all for granted. 
There is something to be settled on you, that she calls 
her own." 

"She is so generous, Brooke." 

"She is generous enough,^ but she is very whimsical. 
She is going to make her whole will over again, and 
now she wants to send some message to Uncle Barty. 
I don't know what it is yet, but I am to take it. As far- 
as I can understand, she has sent all the way to Lon- 
don for me, in order that I may take a message across 
the Close." 

"You talk as though it were very disagreeable, 
Coming to Exeter," said Dorothy, with a little pout. 

"So it is, — very disagreeable." 

"Oh, Brooke!" 
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"Very disagreeable if our marriage is to be put off 
by it. I think it will be so much nicer making love 
somewhere on the Rhino than having snatches of it 
bore, and talking all the time about wills and tene- 
ments and Settlements." As he said this, with bis arm 
round her waist and bis face quite close to hers, — 
shewing thereby that he was not altogether averse even 
to bis present privileges, — sbe forgave bim. 

On that same afitemoon, just before the banking 
hours were over, Brooke went across to the house of 
Cropper and Burgess, having first been closeted for 
nearly an hour with bis aunt, — and, as he went, bis 
Step was sedate and bis air was serious. He found bis 
uncle Barty, and was not very long in delivering his 
message. It was to his effect, — that Miss Stanbury 
particularly wished to see Mr. Bartholomew Burgess 
on business, at some hour on that aftemoon or that 
evening. Brooke himself had been made acquainted 
with the subject in regard to which this Singular inter- 
view was desired; but it was not a part of his duty to 
communicate any infonnation respecting it. It had 
been necessary that his consent to certain arrangements 
should be asked before the invitation to Barty Burgess 
could be given; but his present mission was confined 
to an authority to give the invitation. 

Old Mr. Burgess was much surprised, and was at 
first disposed to decline the proposition made by the 
"old harridan," as he called her. He had never put 
any restraint on his language in talking of Miss Stan- 
bury with his nephew, and was not disposed to do so 
now, because sbe had taken a new vagary into her 
head. But there was something in his nephew's manner 
which at last induced bim to discuss the matter rationally. 
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"And you don't know what it's all about?" said 
üncle Barty. 

"I can^t quite say that I suppose I do know 
pretty well. At any rate, I know enough to think that 
you ought to come. But I must not say what it is." 
"Will it do me or anybody eise any good?" 
"It can't do you any härm. She won't eat you." 
"But she can abuse me like a pickpocket, and I 
should retum it, and then there would be a scolding 
match. I always have kept out of her way, and I 
think I had better do so still." 

Nevertheless Brooke prevailed, — or rather the feel- 
ing of curiosity which was naturally engendered pre- 
vailed. For very, very many years Barty Burgess had 
never entered or left his own house of business without 
seeing the door of that in which Miss Stanbury lived, 
— and he had never seen that door without a feeling 
of detestation for the owner of it. It would, perhaps, 
have been a more rational feeling on his part had he 
confined his hatred to the memory of his brother, by 
whose will Miss Stanbury had been enriched, and he 
had been, as he thought, impoverished. But there had 
been a contest, and litigation, and disputes, and con- 
tradictions, and a long course of those incidents in life 
which lead to rancour and ill blood, after the death of 
the former Brooke Burgess; and, as the result of all 
this, Miss Stanbury held the property and Barty Burgess 
held his hatred. He had never been ashamed of it, 
and had spoken his mind out to all who would hear 
him. And, to give Miss Stanbuiy her due, it must be 
admitted that she had hardly been behind him in the 
warmth of her expression, — of which old Barty was 
well aware. He hated, and knew that he was hated 
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in retum. And he knew, or thought that he knew, 
that his enemy was not a woman to relent because old 
age and wealmess and the fear of death were Coming 
on her. His enemy, with all her faults, was no coward. 
It coidd not be that now at the eleventh hour she 
should desire to reconcile him by any act of tardy 
justice, — nor did he wish to be reconciled at this, the 
eleventh hour. His hatred was a pleasant excitement 
to him. His abuse of Miss Stanbury was a chosen re- 
creation. His unuttered daily curse, as he looked over 
to her door, was a relief to him. Nevertheless he 
would go. As Brooke had said, — no härm could come 
of his going. He would go, and at least listen to her 
proposition. 

About seven in the evening his knock was heard 
at the door. Miss Stanbury was sitting in the small 
up-stairs parlour, dressed in her second best gown, and 
was prepared with considerable stiffness and State for 
the occasion. Dorothy was with her, but was desired 
in a quick voiee to hurry away the moment the knock 
was heard, as though old Barty would have jumped 
from the hall door into the room at a bound. Dorothy 
collected herseif with a little start, and went without 
a Word. She had heard much of Barty Burgess, but 
had never spoken to him, and was subject to a feeling 
of great awe when she would remember that the grim 
old man of whom she had heard so much evil would 
soon be her uncle. According to arrangement, Mr. 
Burgess was shewn upstairs by his nephew, Barty 
Burgess had been bom in this very house, but had not 
been inside the walls of it for more than thirty years. 
He also was somewhat awed by the occasion, and 
followed his nephew without a word. Brooke was to 
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remain at hand, so that he might be ßummoned slioiild 
he be wanted; but it had been decided by Miss Stan* 
bury that he should not be present at the interview. 
As soon as her visitor entered the room she rose in a 
stately way, and curtseyed, propping herseif with one 
hand upon the table as she did so. She looked him 
füll in the face meanwhile, and curtseying a second 
time asked him to seat himself in a chair which had 
been prepared for him. She did it all very well, and 
it may be surmised that she had rehearsed the little 
scene, perhaps more than once, when nobody was look- 
ing at her. He bowed,.and walked round to the chair 
and seated himself; but finding that he was so placed 
that he could not see bis neighbour's face, he moved 
his chair. He was not going to fight such a duel as 
this with the disadvantage of the sun in his eyes. 

Hitherto there had hardly been a word spoken. 
Miss Stanbury had muttered something as she was 
curtseying, and Barty Burgess had made some retum. 
Then she began: "Mr. Burgess," she said, "I am in- 
debted to you for your complaisance in Coming here 
at my request." To this he bowed again. "I should 
not have ventured thus to trouble you were it not that 
years are dealing more hardly with me than they are 
with you, and that I could not have ventured to dis- 
cuss a matter of deep interest otherwise than in my 
own room." It was her room now, certainly, by law; 
but Barty Burgess remembered it when it was his 
mother's room, and when she used to give them all 
their meals there, — now so many, many years ago! 
He bowed again, and said not a word. He knew well 
that she could sooner be brought to her point by his 
silence than by his speech. 
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She was a long time Coming to her point. Before 
she could do so she was forced to allude to times long 
past, and to subjects which slie found it very difficult 
to touch without saying that which would either belie 
herseif, or seem to be severe upon him. Though she 
had prepared herseif, she could hardly get the words 
spoken, and she was greatly impeded by the obstinacy 
of his silence. But at last her proposition was made 
to him. She told him that his nephew, Brooke, was 
about to be married to her niece, Dorothy; and that 
it was her intention to make Brooke her heir in the 
bulk of the property which she had received under the 
will of the late Mr. Brooke Burgess. "Indeed," she 
Said, "all that I received at yourbrother's hands shall 
go back to your brother's famtly , unimpaired." He 
only bowed, and would not say a word. Then she 
went on to say that it had at first been a matter to 
her of deep regret that Brooke should have set his 
affections upon her niece, as there had been in her 
mind a strong desire that none of her own people should 
enjoy the reversion of the wealth, which she had al- 
ways regarded as being hers only for the term of her 
life; but that she had found that the young people had 
been so much in earnest, and that her own feeling 
liad been so near akin to a prejudice, that she had 
yielded, When this was said Barty smiled instead of 
bowing, and Miss Stanbury feit that there might be 
something worse even than his silence. His smile told 
her that he believed her to be lying. Nevertheless she 
went on. She was not fool enough to suppose that the 
whole nature of the man was to be changed by a few 
words from her. So she went on. The marriage was 
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a thing fixed, and sLe was thinking of Settlements, and 
had been talking to lawyers about a new will. 

"i do not know that I can help 70U," said Barty, 
finding that a longer pause than usual made some word 
from bim absolutely necessary. 

"I am going on to tbat, and I regret tbat my story 
should detain you so long, Mr. Burgess." And sbe 
did go on. Sbe bad, sbe said, made some saving out 
of ber income. Sbe was not going to trouble Mr. 
Burgess witb tbis matter, — only tbat sbe migbt explain 
to bim tbat wbat sbe would at once give to tbe young 
couple, and wbat sbe would settle on Dorotby after 
ber own deatb, would all come from sucb savings, and 
tbat sucb gifts and bequests would not diminisb tbe 
family property. Bariy again smiled as be beard tbis, 
and Miss Stanbury in ber beart likened bim to tbe 
devil in person. But still sbe went on. Sbe was very 
desirous tbat Brooke Burgess sbould come and live at 
Exeter. His property would be in tbe town and tbe 
neigbbourbood. It would be a seemly tbing, — ßuch 
was ber words, — ^tbat be sbould occupy tbe bouse tbat 
bad belonged to bis grandfatber and bis great-grand- 
fatber;»and tben, moreover, — sbe acknowledged tbat 
sbe spoke selfisbly, — sbe dreaded tbe idea of being left 
alone for tbe remainder of ber own years. Her pro- 
position at last was uttered. It was simply tbis, tbat 
Barty Burgess sbould give to bis nepbew, Brooke, bis 
sbare in tbe bank. 

"I am damned, if I do!" said Barty Burgess, rising 
up from bis cbair. 

But before be bad left tbe room be bad agreed to 
consider tbe proposition. Miss Stanbury bad of course 
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known that any such Suggestion Coming from her with- 
out an adequate reason assigned, would have been 
mere idle wind. She was prepared with such adequate 
reason. If Mr. Burgess could see his way to make the 
proposed transfer of his share of the bank business, 
she, Miss Stanbury, would band over to him, for his 
life, a certain proportion of the Burgess property whicli 
lay in the city, the income of which would exceed that 
drawn by him from the business. Would he, at his 
time of life, take that for doing nothing which he now 
got for working hard? That was the meaning of it. 
And then, too, as far as the portion of the property 
went, — and it extended to the houses owned by Miss 
Stanbury on the bank side of the Close, — it would be- 
long altogether to Barty Burgess for his life. "It will 
simply be this, Mr. Burgess; — that Brooke will be your 
hcir, — as would be natural." 

"I don't know that it would be at all natural," said 
he. "I should prefer to choose my own heir." 

"No doubt, Mr. Burgess, — in respect to your own 
property," said Miss Stanbury. 

At last he said that he would think of it, and con- 
sult his partner; and then he got up to take his leave. 
"For myself," said Miss Stanbury, "I would wish that 
all animosities might be buried." 

"We can say that they are buried," said the grim 
old man, — "but nobody will believe us." 

"What matters, — if we could believe it ourselves?" 

"But suppose we didn't. I don't believe that much 
good can come from talking of such things, Miss Stan- 
l3ury. You and I have grown too old to swear a 
friendship. I will think of this thing, and if I find 
that it can be made to suit without much difficulty, I 
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will perliaps entertain it." Then the interview was 
over, and old Barty made his way down-stairs, and 
out of the house. He looked over to the tenements in 
the Close which were offered to hinx, every circum- 
stance of each one of which he knew, and feit that he 
might do worse. Were he to leave the bank, he could 
not take his entire income with him, and it had been 
long Said of him that he ought to leave it. The 
Croppers, who were his partners, — and whom he had 
never loved, — wonld be glad to welcome in his place 
one of the old family who would have money; and 
then the name woidd be perpetuated in Exeter, which, 
even to Barty Burgess, was something. 

On that night the scheme was divulged to Dorothy, 
and she was in ecstasies. London had always sounded 
bleak and distant and terrible to her; and her heart had 
misgiven her at the idea of leaving her aunt. K only 
this thing might be arranged! When Brooke spoke 
the next moming of retuming at once to his office, he 
was rebuked by both the ladies. What was the Eccle- 
siastical Commission Office to any of them, when mat- 
ters of such importance were concerned? But Brooke 
would not be talked out of his prudence. He was 
very willing to be made a banker at Exeter, and to 
go to school again and learn banking business; but he 
would not throw up his occupation in London tili he 
knew that there was another ready for him in the 
country. One day longer he spent in Exeter, and 
during that day he was more than once with his uncle. 
He saw also the Messrs. Cropper, and was considerably 
chilled by the manner in which they at first seemed to 
entertain the proposition. Indeed, for a couple of 
hours he thought that the scheme must be abandoned. 
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It was pointed out to him that Mr. Barty Burgess's 
life would probably be sbort, and that he — Barty — had 
but a small part of the business at bis disposal. But 
gradually a way to terms was seen, — not quite so 
simple as that which Miss Stanbury had suggested-, 
and Brooke, when he left Exeter, did believe it pos- 
sible that he, after all, might become the fainily re- 
presentative in the old banking-house of the Burgesses. 

"And how long will it take, Aunt Stanbury?" 
Dorothy asked. 

"Don*t you be inipatient, my dear." 

"I am not the least impatient; but of course I want 
to teil mamma and Priscilla. It will be so nice to live 
here and not go up to London. Are we to stay here, 
— in this very house?" 

"Have you not found out yet that Brooke will 
be likely to have an öpinion of bis own on such 
things?" 

"But would you wish us to live here, aunt?" 

"I hardly know, dear. I am a foolish old woman, 
and cannot say what I would wish. I cannot bear to 
be alone." 

"Of course we will stay with you." 

"And yet I should be jealous if I were not mistress 
of my own house." 

"Of course you will be mistress." ^ 

"I believe, Dolly, that it would be better that I 
should die. I have come to feel that I can do more 
good by going out of the world than by remaining in 
it" Dorothy hardly answered this in words, but sat 
close by her aunt, holding the old woman's band and 
caressing it, and administering that love of which Miss 
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Stanburjr had enjoyed so little during her life and 
which had become so necessary to her. 

The news about the bank arrangements, though 
kept of course as a great secret, soon became common 
in Exoter. It was known to be a good thing for the 
firm in general that Barty Burgess should be removed 
from his share of the management. He was old-fashioned, 
unpopulär, and very stubbom; and he and a certain 
Mr. Julius Cropper, who was the leading man among 
the Croppers, had not always been comfortable to- 
gether. It was at first hinted that old Miss Stanbury 
had been softened by sudden twinges of conscience, 
and that she had confessed to some terrible crime in 
the way of forgery, perjUry, or perhaps worse, and had 
relieved herseif at last by making füll restitution. But 
such a rumour as this did not last long or receive wide 
credenca When it was hinted to such old friends as 
Sir Peter Mancrudy and Mrs. MacHugh, they laughed 
it to scom, — and it did not exist even in the vague 
form of an undivulged mystery for above three days. 
Then it was asserted that old Barty had been found to 
haye no real claim to any share in the bank, and that 
he was to be turned out at Miss Stanbury's instance; 
— that he was to be turned out, and that Brooke had 
been acknowledged to be the owner of the Burgess 
share of her business. Then came the fact that old 
Barty had been bought out, and that the future hus- 
band of Miss Stanbury's niece was to be the junior 
partner. A general feeling prevailed at last that there 
had been another great battle between Miss Stanbniy 
and old Barty, and that the old maid had prevailed 
now as she had done in former days. 

Before the end of July the papers were in the 
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lawyer^s hands, and all the terms had been fixed. 
Brooke came down again and again, to Dorothy's great 
delight, and displayed considerable firmness in the 
management of Ids own interest. If Fate intended to 
make bim a banker in Exeter instead of a clerk in the 
Ecclesiastical Commission Office, he would be a banker 
after a respectable fashion. There was more than one 
little struggle between him and Mr. Julius Cropper, 
which ended in accession of respect on the part of Mr. 
Cropper for bis new partner. Mr. Cropper had thought 
that the establishment might best be known to the com- 
piercial world of the West of England as "Croppers' 
Bank;" but Brooke had been very firm in asserting 
that if he was to have anything to do with it the old 
name should be maintained. 

"It's to be 'Cropper and Burgess,'" he said to 
Dorothy one aftemoon. ''They fought hard for 'Cropper, 
Cropper, and Burgess;' — but I wouldn't stand more 
than one Cropper." 

"Of course not," said Dorothy, with something al- 
most of scom in her voico. By this time Dorothy had 
gone very deeply into banking business. 

CHAPTEK XXIV. 

"I wotddn't do it, if I was you." 

Miss Stanbury at this time was known all through 
Exeter to be very much altered from the Miss Stan- 
bury of old; — or even from the Miss Stanbury of two 
years since. The Miss Stanbury of old was a stalwart 
lady who would play her rubber of whist five nights a 
week, and could hold her own in conversation against 
the best woman in Exeter, — not to speak of her 
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acknowledged superiority over eveiy man in that city. 
Now she cared little for the glories of debate; and 
though she still liked her rubber, and conld wake her- 
seif up to the old fire in the detection of a revoke or 
the Claim for a second trick, her rubbers were few 
and far between, and she would leave her own house 
on an evening only when all circnmstances were 
favourable, and with many precautions against wind 
and water. Some said that she was becoming old, 
and that she was going out like the snufiP of a candle. 
But Sir Peter Mancrudy declared that she might live 
for the next fifteen years, if she would only think so 
hersel£ "It was true," Sir Peter said, "that in the 
Winter she had been ill, and that there had been 
danger as to her throat during the east winds of the 
spring; — but those dangers had passed away, änd, if 
she would only exert herseif, she might be almost as 
good a woman as ever she had been." Sir Peter was 
not a man of many words, or given to talk frequently 
of bis patients; but it was clearly Sir Peter's opinion 
that Miss Stanbury^s mind was ill at ease. She had 
become discontented with life, and therefore it was that 
she cared no longer for the combat of tongues, and 
had become cold even towards the card-table. It was 
so in truth; and yet perhaps the lives of few men or 
women had been more innocent, and few had struggled 
harder to be just in their dealings and generous in 
their thoughts. 

There was ever present to her mind an idea of 
failure and a fear lest she had been mistaken in her 
views throughout her life. No one had ever been more 
devoted to peculiar opinions, or more strong in the nae 
of language for their expressionj and she was so far 
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true to lierself, that she would never seem to retreat 
from the position she had taken. She would still scorn 
the new fangles of the world around her, and speak of 
the changes which she saw as all tending to evil. But, 
through it all, there was an idea present to herseif that 
it could not be God's Intention that things should re- 
ally change for the worse, and that the fault must be 
in her, because she had been unable to move as others 
had moved. She would sit thinking of the circum- 
stances of her own life and teil herseif that with her 
everything had failed. She had loved, but had quar- 
relled with her lover; and her love had come to no- 
thing — but harren wealth. She had fought for her 
wealth and had conquered; — and had become hard in 
the fight, and was conscious of her own hardness. In 
the early days of her riches and power she had taken 
her nephew by the band, — and had thrown him away 
from her because he would not dress himself in her 
mirror. She had believed herseif to be right, and 
would not, even now, teil herseif that she had been 
wrong; but there were doubts, and qualms of con- 
science, and an uneasiness, — because her life had been 
a failure. Now she was seeking to appease her self- 
accusations by sacrificing everything for the happiness 
of her niece and her chosen hero; but as she went on 
with the work she feit that all woidd be in vain, un- 
less she could sweep herseif altogether from off the 
scene. She had told herseif that if she could bring 
Brooke to Exeter, his prospects would be made in- 
finitely brighter than they would be in London, and 
that she in her last days would not be left utterly 
alone. But as the prospect of her future life came 
nearer to her, she saw, or thought that she saw, that 
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there was ßtill failure before her. TouDg people would 
not want an old woman in the house with them; — even 
though the old woman would declare that sbe would 
be no more in the house than a tarne cat. And she 
knew herseif also too well to believe that she could 
make herseif a tarne cat in the home that had so long 
been subject to her dominion. Would it not be better 
that she should go away somewhere, — and die? 

"If Mr. Brooke is to come here,'* Martha said to 
her one day, "we ought to begin and make the changes, 
ma'am." 

"What changes? You are always wanting to make 
changes." 

"If they was never made tili I wanted them they'd 
never be made, ma'am. But if there is to be a mar- 
ried couple there should be things proper. Anyways, 
ma'am, we ought to know; — oughtn't we?" 

The truth of this Statement was so evident that 
Miss Stanbury could not contradict it. But she had 
not even yet made up her mind. Ideas were running 
through her head which she knew to be very wild, but 
of which she could not divest herseif. "Martha," she 
said, after a while, "I think I shall go away from this 
myself." 

"Leave the hotise, ma'am?" said Martha, awe- 
struck. 

"There are other houses in the world, I suppose, 
in which an old woman can live and die." 

"There is houses, ma^am, of course." 

"And what is the difference between one and an- 
other?" 

"I wouldn't do it, ma^am, if I was you. I wouldn't 
do it if it was ever so. Sure the house is big enough 
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for Mr. Brooke and Miss Dorothy along with you. I 
woüldn't go and make such change as that; — I woüldn't 
indeed, ma'am.'' Martha spoke out almost with elo- 
quence, so much expression was there in her face. Miss 
Stanbury said nothing more at the moment, beyond 
ßignifying her indisposition to make up her mind to 
anything at the present moment. Yes; — the house was 
big enough as far as rooms were condemed; but how 
often had she heard that an old woman must always 
be in the way, if attempting to live with a newly- 
married couple? If a mother-in-law be unendurable, 
how much more so one whose connection would be less 
near? She coald keep her own house no doubt, and let 
them go elsewhere; but what then would come of her 
old dream, that Bnrgess, the new banker in the city, 
should live in the very house that had been inhabited 
by the Burgesses, the bankers of old? There was cer- 
tainly only one way out of all these troubles, and that 
way would be that she should — go from them and be 
at rest. 

Her will had now been drawn out and completed 
for the third or fourth time, and she had made no se- 
cret of its Contents either with Brooke or Dorothy. The 
whole estate she left to Brooke, including the houses 
which were to become bis after his unde's death; and 
in regard to the property she had made no further stip- 
ulation. "I might have settled it on your children," 
she said to him, ^^but in doing so I should have settled 
it on hers. I don't know why an old woman should 
try to interfere with things after she has gone. I hope 
you won't squander it, Brooke." 

"I shall be a steady old man by that time," he 
said. 
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"I hope you'll be steady at any rate* But tLere it 
is, and God must direct you in the use of it, if He 
will. It has been a burthen to me; but then I have 
been a solitary old woman." Half of what she had 
saved she proposed to give Dorothy on her marriage, 
and für doing this arrangements had already been 
made. There were various other legacies, and the last 
she announced was one to her nephew, Hugh. "I 
have left him a thousand pounds," she said to Dorothy, 
— "so that he may remember me kindly at last." As 
to this, however, she exacted a pledge that no intima^ 
tion of the legacy was to be made to Hugh. Then it 
was that Dorothy told her aunt that Hugh intended to 
marry Nora Rowley, one of the ladies who had been 
at the Clock House during th^ days in which her mo* 
ther had lived in grandeur; and then it was also that 
Dorothy obtained leave to invite Hugh to her own 
wedding. "I hope she will be happier than her sister," 
Miss Stanbury said, when she heard of the intended 
marriage. 

"It wasn't Mrs. Trevelyan's fault, you know, aunt." 

"I say nothing about anybody's fault; but this I 
do say, that it was a very great misfortune. I fought 
all that battle with your sister Priscilla, and I don't 
mean to fight it again, my dear. If Hugh marries the 
young lady, I hope she will be more happy than her 
sister. There can be no härm in saying that" 

Dorothy's letter to her brother shall be given, be- 
cause it wül inform the reader of all the arrangements 
as they were made up to that time, and will convey 
the Exeter news respecting various persons with whom 
our story is concemed. 
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**TlieClose, JulyÄO, 18«—. 

"Dbar Hugh, 

"The day for mj marriage is now fixed, and I 
wish with all mj heart that it was the same With you. 
Pray give my love to Nora. It seems so odd that, 
though she was living for a while with mamma at 
Nuncombe Putney, I never should have seen her yet 
I am very glad that Brooke has seen her, and he de- 
clares that she is quite magnißcently heauti/td, Those 
are his own words. 

"We are to be married on the lOth of August, a 
Wednesday, and now comes my great news. Aunt 
Stanbury says that you are to come and stay in the 
house. She bids me teil you so with her love-, and 
that you can have a room as long as you like. Of 
couraej you must come. In the first place, you must be- 
cause you are to give me away, and Brooke wouldn't 
have me if I wasn't given away properly; and then it 
will make me so happy that you and Aunt Stanbury 
should be friends again. You can stay as long as you 
like, but, of course, you must come the day before the 
wedding. We are to be married in the Gathedral, and 
there are to be two clergymen, but I don't yet know 
who they will be; — ^not ]Mür. Gibsön, certainly, as you 
were good enough to suggest 

"Mr. Gibson is married to Arabella French, and 
they have gone away somewhere into Comwall. Camilla 
has come back, and I have seen her once. She 
looked ever so fierce, as though she intended to declare 
that she didn't mind what anybody may think. They 
say that she still protests that she never will speak to 
her sister again* 

"I was introduced to Mr. B^uiy Burgess the other 
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day. Brooke was here, and we met Min in the Close. 
I hardly knew what he said to me, I was so frightened; 
but Brooke said that he meant to be civil, and that he 
is going to send me a present. I have got a quantity 
of things already, and yesterday Mrs. MacHngh sent 
me such a beautiM cream-jug. If you'U come in time 
on the 9th, you shall see them all before they are put 
away. 

^^ Mamma and Priscilla are to be here, and they 
will come on the 9th also. Poor, dear mamma is, I 
know, terribly flurried about it, and so is Aunt Stan- 
bury. It is so long since they have seen each other. 
I don't think Priscilla feels it the same way, because 
she is so brave. Do you remember when it was first 
proposed that I should come here? I am so glad I 
came, — because of Brooke. He will come on the 9th, 
quite early, and I do so hope you will come with 
him. 

"Yours most affectionately, 

"DOROTHY StAI^TBURY. 

"Give my best, best love to Nora." 



CHAPTEß XXV. 

L«dy Rowley conqaered. 

When the Eowleys were back in London, and 
began to employ themselves on the terrible work of 
making ready for their joumey to the Islands, Lady 
Rowley gradually gave way about Hugh Stanbury. 
She had become aware that Nora would not go back 
with them, — unless under an amount of pressure which 
she would find it iinpossible to use. And if Nora did 
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not go out to the Islands, what was to become of her 
Tinleae she married this man? Sir Mannaduke, when 
all was explained to him, declared tbat a girl must do 
what her parents ordered her to do. "Other girls live 
with their fathers and mothers, and so must she.^* 
Lady Rowley endeavoured to explain that other girls 
lived with their fathers and mothers, becanse they 
found themselves in establisbed homes from which they 
are not disposed to mn away; but Nora's position was, 
as she alleged, very different. Nora's home had latterly 
been with her sister, and it was hardly to be expected 
that the parental anthority shonld not find itself im- 
paired by the Interregnum which had taken place. Sir 
Marmaduke would not see the thing in the same light, 
and was disposed to treat bis daughter with a high 
band. If she would not do as she was bidden, she 
should no longer be daughter of bis. In answer to 
this Lady Bowley could only repeat her oonviction 
that Nora would not go out to Üie Mandarins-, and 
that as for disinheriting her, casting her off, cursing 
her, and the rest, — she had no belief in such doings 
at all. "On the stage they do such things as that," 
she Said; "and, perhaps, they used to do it once in 
reality. But you know that it's out of the question 
now. Fancy your standing up and cursing at the 
dear girl, just as we are all starting from Southampton!" 
Sir Marmaduke knew as well as bis wife that it would 
be impossible, and only muttered something about the 
"dear girl" behaving herseif with great impropriety. 

They were all aware that Nora was not going to 
leaye England, because no berth had been taken for 
her on board the ship, and because, while the other 
girls were preparing for their long voyage, no pepara* 
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tiöns were made for her. Of course she was not going. 
Sir Marmaduke would probably have given way alte- 
getber immediatelj on bis retum to London, bad he 
not discussed tbe matter witb bis friend Colonel Osbome. 
It became, of course, bis duty to make some inquiry 
as to tbe Stanbury family, and be knew tbat Osbome 
bad visited Mrs. Stanbury wben be made bis un- 
fortunate pilgrimage to tbe pprcb of Cockcbaffington 
Cburcb. He told Osbome tbe wbole story of Nora's 
engagement, telling also tbat otber most beart-breaking 
tale of her conduct in regard to Mr. Glascock, and 
asked tbe Colonel wbat be tbougbt about tbe Stanburys. 
Now tbe Colonel did not hold tbe Stanburys in high 
esteem. He bad met Hugb, as tbe reader may perbaps 
remember, and bad bad some intercourse witb tbe young 
man, wbicb bad not been quite agreeable to bim, on 
tbe platform of tbe railway Station at Exeter. And be 
bad also beard sometbing of tbe ladies at Nuncombe 
Putney during bis sbort sojoum at tbe bouse of Mrs. 
Crocket. "My belief is, tbey are beggars," said Colonel 
Osbome. 

"I suppose so," Said Sir Mannaduke, sbaking bis 
bead. 

"Wben I went over to call on Emily, — tbat time 
I was at Cockcbaffington, you know, wben Trevelyan 

made bimself such a d fool, — I found tbe motber 

and siflter living in a decentish bouse enougb; but it 
wasn't tbeir bouse." 

"Not tbeir own, you mean?" 

"It was a place tbat Trevelyan bad got this yonng 
man to take for Emily, and tbey bad merely gone 
tbere to be witb her, Tbey bad been living in a 
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little bit of a cottage; a sort of a place that anj 
— any ploughman would live in. Just that kind of 
cottage." 

"Goodness graciousi" 

"And theyVe gone to anotlier just like it; — so Vm 
told." 

"And can't he do anything better for them than 
that?" asked Sir Marmaduke. 

"I know nothing about him. I have met him, you 
know. He used to be with Trevelyan; — that was when 
Nora took a fancy for him, of course. And I saw him 
once down in Devonshire, when I must say he behaved 
uncommonly badly, — doing all he could to foster Tre- 
velyan's stupid jealousy." 

"He has changed bis mind about that, I think." 

"Perhaps he has; but he behaved very badly then« 
Let him shew up bis incorae; — that, I take it, is the 
question in such a case as this. His father was a 
clergyman, and therefore I suppose he must be con- 
sidered to be a gentleman. But has he means to Sup- 
port a wife, and keep up a house in London? If he 
has not, that is an end to it, I should say." 

But Sir Marmaduke could not see his way to any 
such end, and, although he stiU looked black upon 
Nora, and talked to his wife of his determination to 
stand no contumacy, and hinted at cursing, disinherit- 
ing, and the like, he began to perceive that Nora would 
have her own way. In his unhappiness he regretted 
this Visit to England, and almost thought that the 
Mandarins were a pleasanter residence than London. 
He could do pretty much as he pleased there, and could 
live quietly, without the trouble which encountered him 
now on every side. 
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Nora, immediately on her retum to London, had 
written a note to Hugli, simply telling him of her 
arrival and begging him to come and see her. '* Mamma," 
she Said, "I must see him, and it would be nonsense 
to say that he must not come here. I have done what 
I have Said I would do, and you ought not to make 
difficulties." Lady Eowley declared that Sir Marma- 
duke would be «very angry if Hugh were admitted 
without his express permission. "I don't want to do 
anything in the dark," continued Nora, "but of course 
I must see him. I suppose it will be better that he 
should come to me than that I should go to him?" 
Lady Eowley quite understood the threat that was 
conveyed in this. It would be much better that Hugh 
should come to the hotel, and that he should be treated 
then as an accepted lover. She had come to that con- 
clusion. But she was obliged to vacillate for awhile 
between her husband and her daughter. Hugh came 
of course, and Sir Marmaduke, by his wife's advice, 
kept out of the way. Lady Rowley, though she was 
at home, kept herseif also out of the way, remaining 
above with her two other daughters. Nora thus 
achieved the glory and happiness of receiving her 
lover alone. 

"My own true girl!" he said, speaking with his 
arms still round her waist. 

"I am true enough; but whether I am your own, 
— that is another question." 

"You mean to be?" 

"But papa doesn^t mean it. Papa says that you 
are nobody, and that you haven't got an income; and 
thinks that I had better go back and be an old maid 
at the Mandarins." 
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"And what do you think yourself, Nora?" 

"What do I tMnk? As far as I can understand, 
young ladies are not allowed to tbink at all. They 
have to do what their papas teil them. That will do, 
Hugh. You can talk without taking hold of me." 

" It is such a time since I have had a hold of you, 
— as you call it." 

"It will be much longer before you can do so 
again«, if I go back to the Islands with papa. I shall 
expect you to be true, you know-, and it will be ten 
years at the least before I can hope to be home 
again." 

"I don't think you mean to go, Nora." 

"But what am I to do? That idea of yours of 
Walking out to the next church and getting ourselves 
married sounds very nice and independent, but you 
know that it is not practicable." 

"On the other band, I know it is." 

"It is not practicable for me, Hugh. Of all things 
in the world I don't want to be a Lydia. I won't do 
anything that anybody shall ever say that your wife 
ought not to have done. Young women when they 
are married ought to have their papas' and mammas' 
consent. I have been thinking about it a great deal 
for the last month or two, and I have made up my 
mind to that." 

"What is it aU to come to, then?" 

"I mean to get papa's consent. That is what it is 
to come to." 

"And if he is obstinate?" 

"I shall coax him round at last. When the time 
for going comes, he'll yield then." 

"But you will not go with them?" As he asked 
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tMs he came to lier and tried again to take her by the 
waist-, but she retreated from bim, and got berself 
clear from bis ann. "If yon are afraid of me, I 
sball know tbat you tbink it possible tbat we may be 
parted.'* 

"I am not a bit afraid of you, Hugb." 

"Nora, I tbink you ougbt to teil me sometbing 
definitely." 

"I tbink I bave been definite enougb, sir.* Ton 
may be sure of tbis, boweverj — I will not go back to 
tbe Islands." 

"Give me your band on tbat." 

"Tbere is my band. But, remember; — I bad told 
you just as mucb before. I don't mean to go back. 
I mean to stay bere. I mean; — but I do not tbink I 
will teil you all tbe tbings I mean to do." 

"You mean to be my wife?" 

"Certainly; — some day, wben tbe difficulty about 
tbe cbairs and tables can settle itself. Tbe real ques- 
tion now is, — wbat am I to do witb myself wben papa 
and mamma are gone?" 

"Become Mrs. H. Stanbury at once. Cbairs and 
tables! You sball bave cbairs and tables as many as 
you want You won't be too proud to live in lodgings 
for a few montbs?" 

"Tbere must be preliminaries, Hugb, — even for 
lodgings, tbougb tbey may be very slender. Papa 
goes in less tban tbree weeks now, and mamma has 
got sometbing eise to tbink of tban my marriage gar- 
ments. And tben tbere are all manner of difficulties, 
money difficulties and otbers, out of wbicb I don't see 
my way yet." Hugb began to asseverate tbat it was 
bis business to belp ber tbrougb all money difficulties 
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as well a» others; but she soon stopped bis eloquence. 
"It will be by-and-by, Hugh, and I hope you'U Sup- 
port tbe bürden like a man; but just at present there 
is a bitch. I sbouldn't bave cpme over at all; — ^I sbould 
bave stayed witb Emily in Italy, bad I not thougbt 
tbat I was bound to see you." 

"My own darling!" 

"When papa goes, I tbink tbat I bad better go 
back to ber." ^ 

"TU take you!" said Hugb, picturing to bimself 
all tbe pleasures of such a tour together over tbe 
Alps. 

"No yoU won't, because tbat would be improper. 
Wben we travel togetber we must go Darby and Joan 
fasbion, as man and wife. I tbink I bad better go 
back to Emily, because her position there is so terrible. 
There must come some end to it, I suppose soon. He 
will be better, or be will become so bad tbat, — tbat 
medical interference will be unavoidable. But I do 
not like tbat she sbould be alone. She gave me a 
home when she bad one; — and I must always re- 
member tbat I met you there." After this there was 
of course another attempt witb Hugh's right armj 
which on this occasion was not altogether unsuccessful. 
And then she told bim of her friendship for Mr. Glas- 
cock's wife, and of her intention at some future time 
to Visit them at Monkhams. 

"And see all tbe glories tbat might bave been your 
own," he said. 

"And tbink of tbe young man who has robbed me 
of them all! And you are to go there too, so that 
you may see what you bave done. There was a time, 
Hugh, when I was very nearly pleasing all my friendg 

Jäe knew he was Right JJI, 1^ 
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and shewing myself to be a young lady of liigh taste 
and noble fortune, — and an obedient, good girl." 

"And why didn't you?" 

"I thought I would wait just a little longer. Be- 

cause, — because, — because . Oh, Hugh, bow cross 

you were to me afterwards when you came down to 
Nuncombe and would bardly speak to me!" 

"And why didn't I speai to you?" 

"I don't know. Because you were cross, and 
surly, and thinking of nothing but your tobacco, I be- 
lieve. Do you remember how we walked to Liddon, 
and you hadn't a word for anybody?" 

"I remember I wanted you to go down to the 
river with me, and you wouldn't go." 

^'You asked me only once, and I did so long to 
go with you. Do you remember the rocks in the 
river? I remember the place as though I saw it now; 
and how I longed to jump from one stone to another. 
Hugh, if we are ever married, you must take me there, 
and let me jump pn those stones." 

"You pretended that you could not think of wet- 
ting your feet." 

"Of course I pretended, — because you were so 
cross, and so cold. Oh, dear! I wonder whether you 
will ever know it all." 

"Don't I know it all now?" 

"I suppose you do, nearly. There is mighty little 
of a secret in it, and it is the same thing that is going 
on always. Only is seems so stränge to me that I 
should ever have loved any one so dearly, — and that 
for next to no reason at all. You never made your- 
self very charming that I know of; — did you?" 

"I did my best. It wasn't much, I dare say." 
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"You did nothing, sir, — except just let me fall in 
love with you. And you were not quite sure that you 
would let me do that." 

"Nora, I don't think you do understand." 

"I do;^ — perfectly. Why were you cross with me, 
instead of saying one nice word when you were down 
at Nuncombe? I do understand." 

"Why was it?" 

"Because you did not think well enough of me to 
believe that I would give myself to a man who had no 
fortune of his own, I know it now, and I knew it 
then; and therefore I wouldn't dabble in the river with 
you. But it's all over now, and we'U go and get wet 
together like dear little children, and Priscilla shall 
scold US when we come back." 

They were alone in the sitting-room for more than 
an hour, and Lady Rowley was patient up-stairs as 
mothers will be patient in such emergencies. Sophie 
and Lucy had gone out and left her; and there she re- 
mained telling herseif, as the weary minutes went by, 
that as the thing was to be, it was well that the young 
people should be together. Hugh Stanbury could 
never be to her what Mr. Glascock would have been, 
— a son-in-law to sit and think about, and dream of, 
and be proud of , — whose existence as her son-in-law 
would in itself have been a happiness to her out in 
her banishment at the other side of the world; but 
nevertheless it was natural to her, as a soft-hearted 
loving mother with many daughters, that any son-in- 
law should be dear to her. Now that she had gradu- 
ally brought herseif round to believe in Nora's marri- 
age, she was disposed to make the best of Hugh, to 
remember that he was certainly a clever man, that he 

19* 
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was an honest fellow, and that she had heard of him 
as a good son and a kind brother, and that he had be- 
haved well in reference to her Emily and Trevelyan. 
She was quite willing now that Hugh should be happy, 
and she sat there thinking that the time was very long, 
but still waiting patiently tili she should be summoned. 
"You must let me go for mamma for a moment," Nora 
Said. "I want you to see her and make yourself a 
good boy before her. If you are ever to be her son- 
in-law, you ought to be in her good graces." Hugh 
declared that he would do his best, and Nora fetched 
her mother. 

Stanbury found some difficulty in making himself 
a "good boy" in Lady Rowley's presence; and Lady 
Kowley herseif, for some time, feit very strongly the 
awkwardness of the meeting. She had never formally 
recognised the young man as her daughter's accepted 
suitor, and was not yet justified in doing so by any per- 
mission from Sir Marmaduke; but, as the young people 
had been for the last hour or two alone together, with 
her connivance and sanction, it was indispensable that 
she should in some way signify her parental adherence 
to the arrangement. Nora began by talking about 
Emily, and Trevelyan's condition and mode of living 
were discussed. Then Lady Rowley said something 
about their Coming joumey, and Hugh, with a lucky 
blunder, spoke of Nora's intended retum to Italy. 
"We don't know how that may be," said Lady Row- 
ley. "Her papa still wishes her to go back with us." 

"Misimma, you know that that is impossible," said 
Nora. 

"Not impossible, my love." 

"But she will not go back," said Hugh. "Lady 
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Rowley, you would not propose to separate us by suah 
a distance as that?" 

"It is Sir Marmaduke that you must ask." 

"Mamma, mamma!" exclaimed Nora, rushing to 
her mother's side, "it is not papa that we must ask, — 
not now. We want you to be our friend. Don't we, 
Hugh? And, mamma, if you will really be our friend, 
of course, papa will come round." 

"My dear Nora!" 

"You know he will, mamma-, and you know that 
you mean to be good and kind to us. Of course I 
can't go back to the Islands with you. How could I 
go so far and leave bim behind? He might have half- 
a-dozen wives before I could get back to him — " 

"If you have not more trust in him than 
that !" 

"Long engagements are awful bores," said Hugh, 
finding it to be necessary that he also should press 
forward bis argument. 

"I can trust him as far as I can see him," said 
Nora, "and therefore I do not want to lose sight of 
him altogether." 

Lady Rowley of course gave way and embraced 
her accepted sön-in-law. After all it might have been 
worse. He saw bis way clearly, he said, to making 
six hundred a year, and did not at aU doubt that be- 
fore long he would do better than that. He proposed 
that they should be mamed some time in the autumn, 
but was willing to acknowledge that much must de- 
pend on the position of Trevelyan and bis wife. He 
would hold himself ready at any moment, he said, to 
Start to Italy, and would do all that could be done by 
a brother. Then Lady Rowley gave him her blessing, 
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and kissed Mm again, — and Nora kissed him too, and 
hung upon him, and did not pusli him away at all 
when his arm crept round her waist. And that feeling 
came upon him which must surely be acknowledged 
by all engaged young men when they first find them- 
selves encouraged by mammas in the taking of liberties 
which they have hitherto regarded as mysteries to be 
hidden, especially from maternal eyes, — that feeling of 
being a fine fat calf decked out with ribbons for a 
ßacrifice. 

CHAPTEß XXVI. 

Pour o'Clock in the Moming. 

Another week went by and Sir Marmaduke had 
even yet not surrendered. He quite understood that 
Nora was not to go back to the Islands. And had 
visited Mr. and Mrs. Outhouse at St. Diddulph's in 
Order to secure a home for her there, if it might be 
possible. Mr. Outhouse did not refuse, but gave the 
permission in such a fashion as to make it almost 
equal to a refusal. "He was," he said, "much attached 
to his niece Nora, but he had heard that there was a 
love gflPair." Sir Marmaduke, of course, could not 
deny the love affair. There was certainly a love affair 
of which he did not personally approve, as the gentle- 
man had no fized income and as far as he could under- 
stand no fixed profession. "Such a love aflPair," 
thought Mr. Outhouse, "was a sort of thing that he 
didn't know how to manage at all. If Nora came to 
him, was the young man to visit at the house, or was 
he not?" Then Mrs. Outhouse said something as to 
the necessity of an anti-Stanbury plege on Nora's part, 
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and 8ir Marmaduke found tbat that scheme must be 
abandoned. Mrs. Trevelyan had written from Florence 
more than once or twice, and in her -last letter had 
Said that she would prefer not to have Nora with her. 
She was at that time living in lodgings at Siena and 
had her boy there also. She saw her husband every 
other day; but nevertheless, — according to her State- 
ments, — her Visits to Casalunga were made in Opposi- 
tion to his wishes. He had even expressed a desire 
that she should leave Siena and retum to England. 
He had once gone so far as to say that if she would 
do so, he would foUow her. But she clearly did not 
believe him, and in all her letters spoke of him as one 
whom she could not regard as being under the guid- 
ance of reason. She had taken her child with her 
once or twice to the house, and on the first occasion 
Trevelyan had made much of his son, had wept over 
him, and professed that in losing him he had lost his 
only treasure; but after that he had not noticed the 
boy, and latterly she had gone alone. She thought 
that perhaps her visits cheered him, breaSing the in- 
tensity of his solitude ; but he never expressed himself 
gratiiied by them, never asked her to remain at the 
house, never retumed with her into Siena, and con- 
tinually spoke of her return to England as a step 
which must be taken soon, — and the sooner the better. 
He intended to foUow her, he said; and she explained 
v^ry fully how manifest was his wish that she should 
go, by the temptation to do so which he thought that 
he held out by this promise. He had spoken, on every 
occasion of her presence with him, of Sir Marmaduke^s 
attempt to prove him to be a madman; but declared 
that he was afiraid of no one in England, and would 
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face all tbe lawyers in Clianceiy Lane and all the 
doctors in Savile Row. Nevertheless, so said Mrs. Tre- 
velyan', he wonld undonbtedly remain at Casalunga 
tili after Sir Marmadoke shonld have sailed. He was 
not so mad bnt that he knew that no one eise wooM 
be so keen to take steps against him as wonld Bir 
Marmadoke. As for bis bealtb, ber acconnt of bim 
was very sad. "He seemed," she said, "to be witber- 
ing away. His band was mere skin and bone. His 
bair and beard so covered bis tbin long cbeeks, tbat 
tbere was notbing left of bis face bnt bis brigbt, large, 
melancboly eyes. His legs bad become so frail and 
weak tbat tbey wonld bardly bear bis weigbt as be 
walked; and bis clotbes, tbongb be bad taken a faney 
to tbrow aside all tbat be bad brongbt witb bim from 
England, bnng so loose abont bim tbat tbey seemed 
as tbongb tbey wonld fall from bim. Once sbe bad 
ventnred to send ont to bim from Siena a doctor to 
wbom sbe bad been recommended in Florence; bnt be 
bad taken tbe visit in very bad part, bad told tbe gen- 
tleman tbat*be bad no need for any medical Services, 
and bad been furions witb ber, because of ber offence 
in baving sent sncb a visitor. He bad told ber that 
if ever sbe ventnred to take sncb a liberty again, ho 
wonld demand tbe cbild back, and refnse ber permis- 
sion inside tbe gates of Casalnnga. "Don't come, at 
any rate, tiU I send for you," Mrs. Trevelyan said in 
ber last letter to ber sister. "Yonr being bere wonld 
do no good, and wonld, I tbink, make bim feel tbat 
be was being watched. My hope is, at last, to get 
bim to retnm witb me. If yon were bere, I tbink 
tbis wonld be less likely. And tben wby shonld you 
be mixed np witb sncb nnntterable sadness and distress 
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more tlian is essentially uecesäaiy? My bealth Stands 
wonderfiilly well, though the heat bere is veiy great. 
It is cooler at Casalunga than in the town, — of which 
I am glad for bis sake. He perspires so profusely that 
it seems to me he cannot stand the waste much longer. 
I know he will not go to England as long as papa is 
there; — but I hope that he may be induced to do so 
by slow stages as soon as he knows that papa has 
gone. Mind you send me a newspaper, so that he 
may see it stated in print that papa has sailed.'' 

It followed as one consequence of these letters 
firom Florence that Nora was debarred from the Italian 
scheme as a mode of passing her time tiU some honse 
should be open for her reception. She had suggested 
to Hugh that she might go for a few weeks to Nun- 
combe Putney, but he had explained to her the nature 
of bis mother^s cottage, and had told her that there 
was no hole there in which she could lay her head. 
"There never was such a forlom young woman," she 
Said. "When papa goes I shaU literaliy be without 
shelter." There had come a letter from Mrs. Clascock, 
— at least it was signed Caroline Glascock, though 
another name might have been used, — dated from 
Milan, saying that they were hurrying back to Naples 
€ven at that season of the year, because Lord Peter- 
borough was dead. "And she is Lady Peterborough!" 
said Lady Eowley, unable to repress the expression of 
the old regrets. "Of course she is Lady Peterborough, 
mamma; what eke should she be? — though she does 
not so sign henielf." "We think," ;8aid the American 
peeress, "that we shall be atMonkhams before the end 
of August, and Charles says that you are to come just 
the same. There will be nobody eise there, of courso, 
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because of Lord Peterborough's death." "I saw it in 
tlie paper," said Sir Marmaduke, "and quite forgot to 
mention it." 

That same evening there was a long family dis- 
cussion about Nora's prospects. They were all togetber 
in tbe gloomy sitting-room at Gregg's Hotel, and Sir 
Marmaduke bad not yielded. The ladies bad begnn 
to feel tbat it would be well not to press bim to yield. 
PracticaUy be bad yielded. Tbere was now no ques- 
tion of cursing and of so-called disinberitance. Nora 
was to remain in England, of course witb tbe intention 
of being married to Hugb Stanbury; and tbe difficuity 
consisted in tbe need of an immediate bome for ber. 
It wanted now but twelve days to tbat on wbicb tbe 
family were to sail from Soutbampton, and notbing 
bad been settled. **If papa will allow me sometbing 
ever so small, and will trast me, I will live alone in 
lodgings," said Nora. 

"It is tbe maddest tbing I ever beard,". said Sir 
Marmaduke. 

"Who wonld take care of you, Nora?" askedLady 
Rowley. 

"And wbo would walk about witb you?" said 
Lucy.! 

"I don't see bow it would be possible to live alone 
like tbat," said Sopbie. 

"Nobody would take care of me, and nobody 
would walk about witb me, and I could live alone 
very well," said Nora. "I don't see wby a young 
woman is to be supposed to be so absolutely belpless 
as au tbat comes to. Of course it won't be very nice, 
— but it need not be for long." 

"Wby not for long?" asked Sir Marpaaduke. 
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"Not for very long," said Nora. 

"It does not seem to me," said Sir Mannaduke, 
after a considerable pause, "that this gentleman him- 
self is so particularly anxious for the matcL I have 
heard no daj named, and no rational proposition 
made." 

"Papa, that is unfair, most unfair, — and ungen- 
erous." 

"Nora," said her mother, "do not speak in that 
waj to your father." 

"Mamma, it is unfair. Papa accuses Mr. Stanbury 
of being, — being lukewarm and untrue, — of not being 
in eamest." 

"I would rather that he were not in eamest," said 
Sir Marmaduke. 

"Mr. Stanbury is ready at any time," con- 
tinued Nora. "He would have the banns at once 
read, and marry me in three weeks, — if I would let 
him." 

"Good gracious, Nora!" exclaimed Lady Eowley. 

"But I have refused to name any day, or to make 
any arrangement, because I did not wish to do so be- 
fore papa had given his consent. That is why things 
are in this way. If papa will but let me take a room 
tili I can go to Monkhams, I will have everything ar- 
ranged from there. You can trust Mr. Glascock for 
that, and you can trust her." 

"I suppose your papa will make you some al- 
lowance," said Lady Kowley. 

"She is entitled to nothing, as she has refused to 
go to her proper home," said Sir Marmaduke. 

The conversation, which had now becom,e very 
disagreeable, was not allowed to go any further. And 
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it was well that it should be interrupted. They all 
knew that Sir Marmaduke must be brought round by 
degrees, and that both Nora and Lady Eowley Lad 
gone as far as was prudent at present. But all trouble 
on this head was suddenly ended for this evening by 
the entrance of the waiter with a telegram. It was 
addressed to Lady Rowley, and she opened it with 
trembling hands, — as ladies always do open telegrams. 
It was from Emily Trevelyan. "Louis is much 
worse. Let somebody come to me. Hugh Stanbury 
would be the best." ^ 

In a few minutes they were so much disturbed that 
no one quite knew what should be done at once. Lady 
Rowley began by declaring that she would go herseif. 
Sir Marmaduke of course pointed out that this was im- 
possible, and suggested that he would send a lawyer. 
Nora professed herseif ready to start immediately on 
the joumey, but was stopped by a proposition from 
her sister Lucy that in that case Hugh Stanbury 
would of course go with her. Lady Rowley asked 
whetheir Hugh would go, and Nora asserted that he 
would go immediately as a matter of course. She was 
sure he would go, let the people at the D. R say 
what they might. According to her there was always 
somebody at the call of the editor of the D. R. to do 
the work of anybody eise, when anybody eise wanted 
to go away. Sir Marmaduke shook his head, and was 
very uneasy. He still thought that a lawyer would be 
best, feeling, no doubt, that if Stanbury's Services were 
used on such an occasion, there must be an end of all 
Opposition to the marriage. But before half-an-hour 
was over Stanbury was sent for. The boots of the 
hotel went off in a cab to the office of the D. R. with 
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a note from Lady Rowley. "Dear Mr. Stanbury, — 
We have had a telegram from Emily, and want to see 
you, at once. Please come. We shall sit up and wait 
for you tili you do come. — E. R." 

It was veiy distressing to them because, let the re- 
sult be what it migbt, it was all but impossible that 
Mrs. Trevelyan should be with them before they had 
sailed, and it was quite out of the question that they 
should now postpone their joumey. Were Stanbuiy to 
Start by the moming train on the foUowing day, he 
could not reach Siena tili the afternoon of the fourth 
day; and let the result be what it might when he ar- 
rived there, it would be out of the question that Emily 
Trevelyan should come back quite at once, or that she 
should travel at the same speed. Of course they might 
hear again by telegram, and also by letter; but they 
could not see her, or have any band in her plans. "If 
anything were to happen, she might have come with 
US," Said Lady Rowley. 

"It is out of the question," said Sir Marmaduke 
gloomily. "I could not give up the places I have 
taken." 
, "A few days more would have done it." 

"I don't suppose she would wish to go," said 
Nora, "Of course she would not take Louey there. 
Why should she? And then I don't suppose he is so 
iU as that" 

"There is no saying," said Sir Marmaduke. It 
was very evident that, whatever might be Sir Marma- 
duke's opinion, he had no strongly-developed wish for 
his son-in-law's recovery. 

They all sat up waiting for Hugh Stanbury tili 
eleven, twelve, one, and two o'clock at night. The 
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"boots" Lad returned saying that Mr. Stanbury had 
not been at the office of the newspaper, but that, ac- 
cording to information received, he certainly would be 
there that night No other address had been given to 
the man, and the note had therefore of necessity been 
left at the office. Sir Marmaduke became very fretful, 
and was evidently desirous of being liberated firom his 
night watch. But he could not go himself, and shewed 
his impatience by endeavouring to send the others 
away. Lady Rowley replied for herseif that she should 
certainly remain in her comer on the sofa all night, if 
it were necessary; and as she slept very soundly in 
her comer, her comfort was not much impaired. Nora 
was pertinacious in refusing to go to bed. "I should 
only go to my own room, papa, and remain there," 
she Said. "Of course I must speak to him before he 
goes." Sophie and Lucy considered that they had as 
much right to sit up as Nora, and submitted to be 
called geese and idiots by their father. 

Sir Marmaduke had arisen with a snort from a short 
slumber, and had just swom that he and everybody 
eise should go to bed, when there came a ring at the 
front-door bell. The trusty boots had also remained 
up, and in two minutes Hugh Stanbury was in the 
room. He had to make his excuses before anything 
eise could be said, When he reached the D. R. Office 
between ten and eleven, it was absolutely incumbent 
on him to write a leading article before he left it. He 
had been in the reporter's gallery of the House all the 
evening, and he had come away laden with his article. 
"It was certainly better that we should remain up, 
than that the whole town should be disappointed," said 
Sir Marmaduke, with something of a sneer. 
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"It is 80 yery, very good of you to come," said 
Nora. 

"Indeed it is," said Lady Eowley; "but we were 
quite sure you would come." Having kissed and 
blessed him as her son-in-law, Lady ßowley was now 
prepared to love him almost as well as though he had 
been Lord Peterborough. 

"Perhaps, Mr. Stanbury, we had better shew you 
this telegram," said Sir Marmaduke, who had been 
Standing with the scrap of paper in his hand since the 
ring of the bell had been heard. Hugh took the mes- 
sage and read it. "I do not know what should have 
made my daughter mention your name," continued Sir 
Marmaduke; — "but as she has done so, and as per- 
haps the uniPortunate invalid himself may have alluded 
to you, we thought it best to send for you." 

"No doubt it was best, Sir Marmaduke." 

"We are so situated that I cannot go. It is ab- 
solutely necessary that we should leave town for 
Southampton on Friday week. The ship sails on 
Saturday." 

"I will go as a matter of course," said Hugh. "I 
will Start at once, — at any time. To teil the truth, 
when I got Lady Eowley's note, I thought that it was 
to be so. Trevelyan and I were very intimate at one 
time, and it may be that he will receive me without 
displeasure." 

There was much to be discussed, and considerable 
difficulty in the discussion. This was enhanced, too, 
by the feeling in the minds of all of them that Hugh 
and Sir Marmaduke would aot meet again, — probably 
for many years. Were they to part now on terms of 
close affection, or were they to part almost as strangers? 
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Had Lucy and Sophie not persistenlly remained up^ 
Nora would have faced the difnciilty, and taken the 
bull by the homs, and asked her father to saiictioD 
her engagement in the presence of her lover, But shc 
could not do it before so many persons, even thougli 
the persona were her own nearest relatiTCB. And tben 
there arose another embarrassment. Sir Marmadnke, 
who had taught himself to believe that StAnbnry was 
so poor as hardly to have the price of a dinner in Ins 
pocket, — although, in fact, our firieud Hugh tvub prob- 
ably the richer man of the two, — said sometlilng aboat 
defraying the cost of the joumey. **It ie taken alto- 
gether on our behalf," said Sir Marmaduke. Hugh 
became red in the face, looked angry, and muttered n 
Word or two about Trerelyan being tbe oldcst friend 
he had in the world, — "even if there were nothing 
eise." Sir Marmaduke feit ashaniöd of himselfj^ 
without cause, indeed, for the offer was natural, — ^said 
nothing further about it; but appeared to be more Rtiff 
and ungainly than ever. 

The Bradshaw was had out and consiilted, and 
nearly half an hour was spent in poring over that 
wondrous volume. It is the fashion to abuae Brad- 
shaw, — we speak now especially of Bradübaw the Con- 
tinental, — ^because all the minutest detail 9 of the autumn 
tour, just as the tourist thinks that it may be made, 
cannot be made patent to him at once without close 
research amidst crowded figures. After much experience 
we make bold to say that Bradshaw know^i more, and 
will divulge more in a quarter of an hour, of the prop- 
erest mode of getting from any city in Europe to any 
other city more than fifty miles disfant, tban can be 
leamed in that first city in a single moming with the 
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aid of a Courier, a carriage, a pair of horscs, and all 
the temper tliat any ordinary tourist possesses. The 
Bradshaw was had out, and it was at last discovered 
that nothing could be gained in the joumey from Lon- 
don to Siena by starting in the moming. Intending 
as he did to travel through without sleeping on the road, 
Stanbury could not do better than leave London by 
the night mail train, and this he determined to do. 
But when that was arranged, then came the nature of 
his commission. What was he to do? No coimnission 
could be given to him. A telegram should be sent to 
Emily the next morning to say that he was Coming; 
and then he would hurry on and take his Orders from 
her. 

They were all in doubt, terribly in doubt, whether 
the aggravated malady of which the telegram spoke 
was malady of the mind or of the body. If of the 
former nature then the difficulty might be very great 
indeed; and it would be highly expedient that Stan- 
bury, should have some one in Italy to assist him. It 
was Nora who suggested that he should carry a letter 
of introduction to Mr. Spalding, and it was she who 
WTote it. Sir Marmaduke had not foregathered very 
closely with the English Minister, and nothing was said 
of assistance that should be peculiarly British. Then, 
at last, about three or four in the moming fcame the 
moment for parting. Sir Marmaduke had suggested 
that Stanbury should dine with them on the next day 
before he started, but Hugh had declined, alleging 
that as the day was at his command it must be devoted 
to the work of providing for his absence. In truth, 
Sir Marmaduke had given the invitation with a surly 
voice, and Hugh, though he was ready to go to the 
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North Pole for any others of tlie family, was at thc 
moment in an aggressive mood of mind towards Sir 
Marmaduke. 

"I will send a message directly I get tbere," he 
Said, holding Lady Kowley by the hand, "and will 
write fuUy, — to you, — immediately." 

"God bless you, my dear Mend!" said Lady Row- 
ley, crying. 

"Good night, Sir Marmaduke," said Hugh. 

"Good night, Mr. Stanbury." 

Then he gave a hand to the two girls, each of 
whom, as she took it, sobbed, and looked away from 
Nora. Nora was Standing away from them, by her- 
seif, and away from the door, holding on to her chair, 
and with her hands clasped together. She had pre- 
pared nothing, — not a word, or an attitude, not a 
thought, for this farewell. But she had feit that it 
was Coming, and had known that she must tmst to 
him for a cue for her own demeanour. If he could 
say adieu with a quiet voice, and simply with a touch 
of the hand, then would she do the same, — and en- 
deavour to think no worse of him. Nor had he pre- 
pared anything; but when the moment came he could 
not leave her after that fashion. He stood a moment 
hesitating, not approaching her, and merely called her 
by her name, — "Nora!" For a moment she was still; 
for a moment she held by her chair; and then she 
rushed into his arms. He did not much care for her 
father now, but kissed her hair and her forehead, and 
held her closely to his bosom. "My own, own Nora!" 

It was necessary that Sir Marmaduke should say 
something. There was at first a little scene between 
all the women, during which he arranged his deport- 
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ment. "Mr. Stanbury," he said, "let it be so. I could 
wish for mj child's sake, and also for your own, that 
your means of living were less precarious." Hngh ac- 
cepted this simply as an authority for anotber embrace, 
and tben be allowed tbem all to go to bed. 

CHAPTEB XXVIL 

Trerelyan disoonnes on Life. 

Stanburt made bis joumey witbout pause or 
bindrance tili he reached Florence, and as the train 
for Siena made it necessary that be should remain 
there for four or five bours, be went to an inn, and 
dressed and washed himself, and bad a meal, and was 
tben driven to Mr. Spalding's bonse. He found the 
American Minister at home, and was received with 
cordiality; but Mr. Spalding could teil bim little or 
notbing about Trevelyan. They went up to Mrs. 
Spalding's room, and Hugh was told by her that she 
bad Seen Mrs. Trevelyan once since her niece's mar- 
riage, and that tben she bad represented her husband 
as being veiy feeble. Hugh, in the midst of bis 
troubles, was amused by a second and a third, perbaps 
by a fouFth, reference to "Lady Peterborough." Mrs. 
Spalding's latest tidings as to üxe Trevelyans had been 
received through "Lady Peterborough" from Nora 
Rowley. "Lady Peterborougb" was at the present 
moment at Naples, but was expected to pass north 
through Florence in a day or two. They, the Spaldings 
themselves, were kept in Florence in this very bot 
weather by this circumstance. They were going up 
to the Tyrolese mountains for a few weeks as soon as 
"Lady Peterborougb" should have left tbem for Eng- 
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land. "Lady Peterborough" would have been so 
happy to make Mr. Stanbury's acquaintance, and to 
have heard something direct from her friend Nora. 
Then Mrs. Spalding smiled archly, showing thereby 
that she knew all about Hugh Stanbury and bis 
relation to Nora Rowley. From all which, and in 
accordance with the teaching which we got, — alas, 
now many years ago, — from a great master on the 
subject, we must conclude that poor, dear Mrs. Spald- 
ing was a snob. Nevertheless, with all deference to 
the memory of that great master, we think that Mrs. 
Spalding's allusions to the success in life achieved by 
her niece were natural and altogether pardonable; and 
that reticence on the subject, — a calculated deter- 
mination to abstain from mentioning a triumph which 
must have been very dear to her, — would have betrayed 
on the whole a condition of mind lower than that 
which she exhibited. While rank, wealth, and money 
are held to be good things by all around us, let them 
be acknowledged as such. It is natural that a mother 
should be as proud when her daughter marries an 
Earl's heir as when her son becomes Senior Wrangler; 
and when we meet a lady in Mrs. Spalding's condition 
who purposely abstains from mentioning the name of 
her titled daughter, we shall be disposed to judge 
harshly of the secret workings of that lady's thoughts 
on the subject. We prefer the exhibition, which we 
feel to be natural. Mr. Spalding got our friend by 
the button-hole, and was making him a speech on the 
perilous condition in which Mrs. Trevelyan was placed; 
but Stanbury, urged by the circumstances of bis posi- 
tion, pulled out bis watch, pleaded the hour, and 
escaped. 
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He found Mrs. Trevelyan waiting for him at the 
Station at Siena. He would liardly have known her, 
— not from any alteration that was pliysically personal 
to herseif, npt that she had become older in face, or 
thin, or grey, or sickly, — but that the trouble of her 
life had robbed her for the time of that brightness of 
apparel, of that pride of feminine gear, of that sheen 
of high-bred womanly bearing with which our wives 
and daughters are so careful to invest themselves. She 
knew herseif to be a wretched woman, whose work in 
life now was to watch over a poor prostrate wretch, 
and who had thrown behind her all ideas of grace and 
beauty. It was not quickly that this condition had 
come npon her. She had been unhappy at Nuncombe 
Putney^ but unhappiness had not then told upon the 
outward woman. She had been more wretched still 
at St. Diddulph's, and all the outward circumstances 
of life in her uncle's parsonage had been very weari- 
some to her; but she had striven against it all, and 
the ßheen and outward brightness had stiÜ been there. 
After that her child had been taken from her, and the 
days which she had passed in Manchester Street had 
been very grievous; — but even yet she had not given 
way. It was not tili her child had been brought back 
to her, and she had seen the life whijch her husband 
was living, and that her anger, — hot anger,' — had been 
changed to pity, and that with pity love had retumed, 
it was not tili this point had come in her sad life that 
her dress became always black and sombre^ that a veil 
habitually covered her face, that a bonnet took the 
place of the jaunty hat that she had wom, and that 
the prettinesses of her life were laid aside. "It is 
very good of you to come," she said; "very good. 
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I liardly knew what to do, I was so wretched. On 
the day that I sent he was so bad tbat I was obliged 
to do something." Stanbury, of course, inquired after 
Trevelyan's bealtb, as they were being driven up to 
Mrs. Trevelyan's lodgings. On the day on which she 
had sent the telegram her husband had again been 
fdriously angry with her. She had interfered, or had 
endeavoured to interfere, in some arrangements as to 
his health and comfort, and he had tumed upon her 
with an order that the child should be at once sent 
back to him, and that she should finmediately quit 
Siena. "When I said that Louey could not be sent, 
— and who coidd send a child into such keeping, — ^he 
told me that I was the basest liar that ever broke a 
promise, and the vilest traitor that had ever retumed 
evil for good. I was never to come to him again, — 
never; and the gate of the house would be closed 
against me if I appeared there.^^ 

On the next day she had gone again, however, and 
had Seen him, and had visited him on every day since. 
Nothing further had been said about the child, and he 
had now become almost too weak for violent anger. 
"I told him you were Coming, and though he would 
not say so, I think he is glad of it. He expects you 
to-morrow." 

"I will go this evening, if he will let me." 

"Not to-night I think he goes to bed almost as 
the sun sets. I am never there myself after four or 
five in the aftemoon. I told him that you should be 
there to-morrow, — alone. I have hired a little car- 
nage, and you can take it. He said specially that I 
was not to come with you. Papa goes certainly ou 
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next Saturday?" It was a Saturday now, — ^this day 
on which Stanbuiy had arrived at Siena. 

*'He leaves town on Friday." 

"You must make Mm believe that. Do not teil 
him suddenly, but bring it in by degrees. He thinks 
that I am deceiving bim. He would go back if he 
knew that papa were gone." 

They spent a long evening together, and Stanbury 
leamed all that Mrs. Trevelyan could teil him of her 
husband's State. There was no doubt, she said, that 
bis reason was affected; but she thought the State of 
his mind was diseased in a ratio the reverse of that 
of his body, and that when he was weakest in health, 
then were his ideas the most clear and rational. He 
never now mentioned Colonel Osbome's name, but 
would refer to the affairs of the last two years as 
though they had been govemed by an inexorable Fate 
which had utterly destroyed his happiness without any 
fault on his part. "You may be sure," she said, "that 
I never accuse him. Even when he says terrible 
things of me, — which he does, — I never excuse myself. 
I do not think I should ans wer a word, if he called 
me the vilest thing on earth." Before they parted for 
the night many questions were of course asked about. 
Nora, and Hugh described the condition in which he 
and she stood to each other. "Papa has consented, 
then?" 

"Yes, — at four o'clock in the moming, — just as I 
was leaving them." 

"And when is it to be?" 

"Nothing has been settled, and I do not as yet 
know where she will go to when they leave London. 
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I think she will visit Monkhams when ihe Glascock 
people return to England." 

"What an episode in life, — to go and see the place, 
when it might all now have been Hers!" 

"I suppose I ought to feel dreadfoUy aaliamed of 
myself for having marred such promotion,'- aaid Hngh. 

"Nora is such a singular girl; — so firm, so head- 
strong, so good, and so self-reliant that she will do as 
well with a poor man as she would have done with a 
rieh. Shall I confess to you that I did wish that slie 
should accept Mr. Glascock, and that I pressed H 
on her very strongly? You will not be angry with 
me?" 

"I am only the more proud oY her; — and of my- 
seif." 

"When she was told of all that he had to give in 
the way of wealth and rank, she took the bit betwecn 
her teeth and would not be tumed an inch, Of course 
she was in love." 

"I hope she may never regret it; — that is all.'' 

"She must change her nature first. Everythmg 
she sees at Monkhams will make her stronger in her 
choice. "With all her girlish ways, she is like a rock; 
— nothing can move her." 

Early on the next moming Hugh started alone for 
Casalunga, having first, however, seen Mrs. Trevelyan. 
He took out with him certain little things for the sick 
man's table; — as to which, however, he was cautioned 
to say not a word to the sick man himself And it 
was arranged that he should endeavour to fix a day 
for Trevelyan's retum to England. That was to be 
the one objeet in view. "If we could get him to 
England," she said, "he and I would, at any rate, be 
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together, and gradually he would be taught to submit 
himself to advice." Before ten in the moming, Stan- 
btuy was Walking np the hill to the house, and won- 
deiing at the dreary, hot, hopeless desolation of the 
spot. It seemed to bim that no one could live alone 
in such a place, in such weather, without being driVen 
to madness. The soil was parched and dusty, as 
though no drop of rain had fallen there for months. 
The lizards, glancing in and out of the broken walls, 
added to the appearance of heat. The Vegetation it- 
seif was of a faded yellowish green, as though the 
glare of the sun had taken the fresh colour out of it. 
There was a noise of grasshoppers and a hum of flies 
in the air, hardly audible, but all giving evidence of 
the heat. Not a human voice was to be heard, nor 
the sound of a human foot, and there was no shelter; 
but the sun blazed down füll upon everything. He 
took off bis hat, and rubbed bis head with bis band- 
kerchief as he strack the door with bis stick. Oh 
God, to what misery had a little foUy brought two 
human beings who had had every blessing that the 
World could give within their reach! 

In a few minutes he was conducted through the 
house, and found Trevelyan seated in a chair under 
the verandab which looked down upon the olive trees. 
He did not even get up firom bis seat, but put out bis 
left band and welcomed his old friend. "Stanbury," he 
Said, "I am glad to see you, — for auld lang syne's sake. 
When I found out this retreat, I did not mean to have 
friends round me here. I wanted to try what solitude 
was; — and, by heaven, IVe tried it!" He was dressed 
in a bright Italian dressing-gown, or woollen paletot, 
— Italian, as having been bought in Italy, Öiougb, 
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doubtless, it had come from France, — and on bis feet 
he had green worked slippers, and on his head a 
brocaded cap. He had made but little other prepara- 
tion for his friend in the way of dressing. His long 
dishevelled hair came down over his neck, and his 
beard covered his face. Beneath his dressing-gown he 
had on a night-shirt and drawers, and was as dirty in 
appearance as he was gaudy in colpurs. "Sit down 
and let us two moralise," he said. "I spend' my life 
here doing nothing, — nothing, — nothing; while you 
cudgel your brain from day to day to mislead the 
British public. Which of us two is taking the nearest 
road to the devil?" 

Stanbury seated himself in a second arm-chair, 
which there was there in the verandah, and looked as 
carefully as he dared to do at his friend. There could 
be no mistake as to the restless gleam of that eye. 
And then the affected air of ease, and the would-be 
cynicism, and the pretence of false motives, all told the 
same story. "They used to teil us," said Stanbury, 
"that idleness is the root of all evil." 

"They have been telling us since the world began 
so many lies, that I for one have determined never to 
believe anything again. Labour leads to greed, and 
greed to selfishness, and selfishness to treachery, and 
treachery straight to the devil, — straight to the devil. 
Ha, my friend, all your leading articles won't lead you 
out of that. What's the news? Who's alive? Who 
dead? Who in? Who out? What think you of a 
man who has not seen a newspaper for two months; 
and who holds no conversation with the worid further 
than is needed for the cooking of his polenta and tho 
cooling of his modest wine-flask?" 
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"You See your wife sometimes," said Stanbury. 

"My wife! Now, my friend, let us drop that sub- 
ject. Öf all topics of talk it is the most distressing to 
man in general, and I own that I am no exception to 
tbe lot. Wives, Stanbury, are an evil, more or less 
necessary to humanity, and I own to being one who 
has not escaped. The world must be populated, though 
for what reason one does not see. I have helped, — to 
the extent of one male bantling; and if you are one 
who consider population desirable, I will express my 
regret that I should have done no more." 

It was very difficult to force Trevelyan out of this 
humour, and it was not tili Stanbury had risen ap- 
parently to take his leave that he found it possible to 
say a word as to his mission there. "Don't you think 
you would be happier at home?" he asked. 

"Where is my home, Sir Knight of the midnight 
pen?" 

"England is your home, Trevelyan." 

"No, sir; England was my home once; but I have 
taken the liberty accorded to me by my Creator of 
choosing a new country. Italy is now my nation, and 
Casalunga is my home." 

"Every tie you have in the world is in England." 

"I have no tie, sir; — no tie anywhere. It has been 
my study to untie all the ties; and, by Jove, I have 
succeeded. Look at me here. I have got rid of the 
trammels pretty well, — ^haven't I? — have unshackled 
myself, and thrown off the paddings, and the wrappings, 
and the swaddling clothes. I have got rid of the con- 
ventionalities, and can look Nature straight in the face. 
I don*t even want the Daily Record, Stanbuiy; — think 
of thati" 
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Stanbury paced the length of the terrace, and then 
stopped for a moment down under the • blaze of the 
sun, in order that he might think how to address this 
philosopher. "Have you heard," he said at last, "that 
I am going to marry your sister-in-law, Nora Row- 
ley?" 

"Then there will be two more fuU-grown fools in 
the World certainly, and probably an infinity of young 
fools Coming afterwards. Excuse me, Stanbury, bnt 
this solitude is apt to make one plain-spoken." 

"I got Sir Marmaduke's sanction the day before I 
left." 

"Then you got the sanction of an illiterate, ignorant, 
self-sufficient, and most contemptible old man; and 
much good may it do you." 

"Let him be what he may, I was glad to have it 
Most probably I shall never see him again. He sails 
from Southampton for the Mandarins on this day week." 

"He does, — does he? May the devil sail along 
with him! — that is all I say. And does my much re- 
spected and ever-to-be-beloved mother-in-law sail with 
him?" 

"They all retum together, — except Nora." 

"Who remains to comfort you? I hope you may 
be comforted-, — that is all. Don't be too particular. 
Let her choose her own friends, and go her own gait, 
and have her own way, and do you be blind and deaf 
and dumb and properly submissive; and it may be that 
she^U give you your breakfast and dinner in your own 
house, — so long as your hours don't interfere with her 
pleasures. If she should even urge you beside your- 
self by her vanity, fblly, and disobedience, — so that 
at last you are driven to express your feeling, — no 
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donbt Bhe will come to you after a while and teil you 
with the sweetest condescension that she forgives you. 
Wlien she has been out of your house for a twelvemonth 
or more, she will offer to come back to you, and to 
forget ever3rthing, — on condition that you will do exactly 
as she bids you for the future." 

This attempt at satire, so fatuous, so piain, so false, 
together with the would-be jaunty manner of the Speaker, 
who, however, failed repeatedly in his utterances from 
sheer physical exhaustion, was excessively painfiil to 
Stanbury. What can one do at any time with a mad- 
man? "I mentioned my nuarriage," said he, "to prove 
my right to have an additional interest in your wife's 
happiness." 

"You are quite welcome, whether you marry the 
other one or not; — welcome to take any interest you 
please. I have got beyond all that, Stanbury; — yes, 
by Jove, a long way beyond all that." 

"You have not got beyond loving your wife, and 
your child, Trevelyan?" 

"üpon my word, yes; — I think I have. There 
may be a grain of weakness left, you know. But what 
have you to do with my love for my wife?" 

"I was thinking more just now of her love for you. 
There she is at Siena. You cannot mean that she 
should remain there?" 

"Certainly not. What the deuce is there to keep 
her there?" 

"Come with her then to England." 

"Why should I go to England with her? Because 
you bid me, or because she wishes it, — or simply be- 
cause England is the most damnable, puritanical, God- 
forgotten, and stupid country on the face of the globe? 
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I know DO other reason for going to England. Will 
you take a glass of wine, Stanbury?" Hugh declined 
the offer. "You will excuse me," continued Trevelyan; 
"I always take a glass of wine at this hour." Then 
he rose from bis chair, and helped himself firom a cup- 
board that was near at band. Stanbury, watcbing bim 
as be fiUed bis glass, could see tbat bis legs were 
bardly streng enougb to carry bim. And Stanbury 
saw, moreover, tbat tbe unfortunate man took two 
glasses out of tbe bettle. "Go to England indeed. I 
do not tbink mucb of tbis country; but it is, at any 
rate, better tban England." 

Hugb perceived tbat be could do notbing more on 
tbe present occasion. Having beard so mucb of Tre- 
velyan's debility, be bad been astonisbed to bear tbe 
man speak witb so mucb volubility and attempte at 
bigb-flown spirit. Before be bad taken tbe wine be 
bad almost sunk into bis cbair, but still be bad con- 
tinued to speak witb tbe same fluent would-be cynicism. 
"I will come and see you again," said Hugb, getting 
up to take bis departure. 

"You migbt as well save your trouble, Stanbury; 
but you can come if you please, you know. If you 
sbould find yourself locked out, you won't be angry. 
Ä bermit sucb as I am must assume privileges." 

"I won't be angry," said Hugb, good-bumouredly. 

"I can smell wbat you are come about," said Tre- 
velyan. "You and my wife want to take me away 
from bere among you, and I tbink it best to stay bere. 
I don't want mucb for myself , and wby sbould I not 
live bere? My wife can remain at Siena if sbe pleases, 
or sbe can go to England if sbe pleases. Sbe must 
give me tbe same Hbertyj — tbe same liberty, — the 
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same liberty.". After this he feil a-coughing violently, 
and Stanbury thought it better to leave bim. He bad 
been at Casalunga abont two hours, and did not seem 
as yet to bave done any good. He bad been astonisbed 
botb. by Trevelyan's weakness, and by bis strength; 
by bis folly, and by bis sbarpness. Hitherto he could 
see no way for bis fatnre sister-in-law out of her 
troubles. 

When he was with her at Siena, he described what 
bad taken place with all the accoracy in bis power. 
"He has intermittent days," said Emily. "To-morrow 
he will be in quite another frame of mind, — melancholy, 
silent perhaps, and self-reproachful. We will both go 
to-morrow, and wo shall find probably that he has for- 
gotten altogether what has passed to-day between you 
and bim." 

So their plans for the morrow were fonned. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Say that you forgive me. 

On the following day, again early in the moming, 
Mrs. Trevelyan and Stanbury were driven out to 
Casalunga. The country people along the read knew 
the carriage well, and the lady who occupied it, and 
would say that the *English wife was going to see her 
mad husband. Mrs. Trevelyan knew that these words 
were common in the people's mouths, and explained 
to her companion how necessary it would be to use 
these rumours, to aid her in putting some restraint over 
her husband even in this country, should they fail in 
their effort to take bim to England. She saw the 
doctor in Siena constantly, and bad leamed from him 
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how such Steps might be taken. The measure pro- 
posed would be slow, difficult, inefficient, and very 
hard to set aside, if once taken; — ^but still it might be 
indispensable that something should be done. ^^He 
would be so much worse off here than he would be at 
home," she said; — "if we could only make hiin under- 
stand that it would be so." Then Stanbury asked 
about the wine. It seemed that of late Trevelyan had 
taken to drink freely, but only of the wine of the 
country. But the wine of the country in these parts 
is sufficiently stimulating, and Mrs. Trevelyan acknow- 
ledged that hence had arisen a further cause of fear. 

They walked up the hijl together, and Mrs. Tre- 
velyan, now well knowing the ways of the place, went 
round at once to the front terrace. There he was, 
seated in his arm-chair, dressed in the same way as 
yesterday, dirty, dishevelled, and gaudy with various 
colours; but Stanbury could see at once that his mood 
had greatly changed. He rose slowly, dragging him- 
self up out of his chair, as they came up to him, but 
shewing as he did so, — and perhaps somewhat assuming, 
— ^the impotency of querulous sickness. His wife went 
to him, and to<ik him by the band, and placed him 
back in his chair. He was weak, he said, and had not 
slept, and suffered from the heat; and then he begged 
her to give him wine. This she did, half Alling for 
him a tumbler, of which he swallowed the Contents 
greedily. "You see me very poorly, Stanbury, — very 
poorly," he said, seeming to ignore all that had taken 
place on the previous day. 

"You want chango of climate, old fellow," said 
Stanbury. 

"Change of everything; — I want change of every- 
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thing," he said. "If I could have a new body and a 
new mind, and a new sonl!" 

"The mind and soul, dear, will do well enough, if 
you will let us look after the body," said bis wife, 
seating berself on a stool near bis feet. Stanbury, wbo 
bad settled beforeband bow be would conduct lümself, 
took out a cigar and ligbted it; — and tben tbey sat to- 
getber silent, or nearly sUent, for half an bour. Sbe 
bad said tbat if Hugb would do so, Trevelyan would 
soon become used to tbe presence of bis old friend, 
and it seemed tbat be bad already done so. More tban 
once, wben be cougbed, bis wife fetcbed bim some 
drink in a cup, wbicb be took from ber witbout a word. 
And Stanbury tbe wbile went on smoking in silence. 

"You bave beard, Louis," sbe said at last, "tbat, 
after all, Nora and Mr. Stanbury are going to be 
married?" 

"Ab; — yes; I tbink I was told of it. I bope you 
may be bappy, Stanbury; — bappier tban I baye been." 
Tbis was unfortunate, but neitber of tbe visitors winced, 
or said a word. 

"It will be a pity tbat papa and mamma cannot be 
present at tbe wedding," said Mrs. Trevelyan. 

"If I bad to do it again, I sbould not regret your 
fatber's absence; I must say tbat. He bas been my 
enemy. Yes, Stanbury, — my enemy. I don't care 
wbo bears me say so. I am obliged to stay bere, be- 
cause tbat man would swear every sbilling I bave away 
from me if I were in England. He would strive to do 
so, and tbe struggle in my State of bealtb would be 
too mucb for me." 

"But Sir Marmaduke sails from Southampton tbis 
very week," said Stanbury. ^ 
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"I don't know. He is always sailing, and always 
Coming back again. I never asked him for a Shilling 
in my life, and yet he has treated me as though I were 
his bitterest enemy." 

"He will trouble you no more now, Louis," said 
Mrs. Trevelyan. 

"He cannot trouble you again. He will have left 
England before you can possibly reach it." 

"He will have left other traitors behind him, — 
though none as bad as himself ," said Trevelyan. 

Stanbury, when his cigar was finished, rose and 
left the husband and wife together on the terrace. 
There was little enough to be seen at Casalunga, but 
he strolled about looking at the place. He went into 
the huge granary, and then down among the olive trees, 
and up into the sheds which had been büilt for beasts. 
He stood and teased the lizards, and listened to the 
hum of the insects, and wiped away the Perspiration 
which rose to his brow even as he was standing. And 
all the while he was thinking what he would do next, 
or what say next, with the view of getting Trevelyan 
away from the place. Hitherto he had been very tender 
with him, contradicting him in nothing, taking from 
him good humouredly any absurd insult which he chose 
to ofFer, pressing upon him none of the evil which he 
had himself occasioned, saying to him no word that 
could hurt either his pride or his comfort. But he 
could not see that this would be efficacious for the pur- 
pose desired. He had come thither to help Nora's 
sister in her terrible distress, and he must take upon 
himself to make some plan for giving this aid. When 
he had thought of all this and made his plan, he 
sauntered back round the house on to the terrace. She 
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was still there, sitting at her husband^s feet, and hold- 
ing one of his hands in hers. It was well that the 
wife should be tender, but he doubted whether tender- 
ness would suffice. 

"Trevelyan," he said, "you know why I have 
come over here?" 

"I suppose she told you to come," said Trevelyan. 

"Well; yes; she did teil me. I came to try and 
get you back to England. If you remain here, the 
climate and solitude together will kill you." 

"As for the climate, I like it; — and as for solitude, 
I have got used even to that." 

"And then there is another thing," said Stanbury. 

"What is that?" asked Trevelyan, starting. 

"You are not safe here." 

"How not safe?" 

"She could not teil you, but I must." His wife 
was still holding his band, and he did not at once at- 
tempt to withdraw it; but he raised himself in his chair, 
and fixed his eyes fiercely on Stanbury. "They will 
not let you remain here quietly," said Stanbury. 

"Who will not?" 

"The Italians. They are already saying that you 
are not fit to be alone; and if once they get you into 
their hands, — under some Italian medical board, per- 
haps into some Italian asylum, it might be years before 
you could get out, — if ever. I have come to teil you 
what the danger is. I do not know whether you will 
believe me." 

"Is it so?" he said, tuming to his wife. 

"I believe it is, Louis." 

"And who has told them? Who has been putting 
them up to it?" Now his band had been withdrawn. 

21* 
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"My God, am I to be followed here too witli sucb 
persecution as this?" 

"Nobody has told them, — but people bave eyes." 

"Liar, traitor, fiend! — it is you!'* he said, tuming 
lipon bis wife. 

"Louis, as I bope for mercy, I bave said not a 
Word to any one that could injure you." 

"Trevelyan, do not be so unjust, and so foolisb," 
Said Stanbury. "It is not her doing. Do you suppose 
tbat you can live bere like tbis and give rise to no 
remarks? Do you tbink tbat people's eyes are not 
open, and tbat tbeir tongues will not speak? I teil you, 
you are in danger bere." 

"Wbat am I to do? Wbere am I to go? Can not 
tbey let me stay tili I die? Wbom am I burting bere? 
Sbe may bave all my money, if sbe wants it. Sbe bas 
got my cbild." 

"I want notbing, Louis, but to take you wbere you 
may be safe and well." 

"Wby are you afraid of going to England?" Stan- 
bury asked. 

"Because tbey bave tbreatened to put me — in a 
madbouse." 

"Nobody ever tbougbt of so treating you," said bis 
wife. 

"Your fatber did, — and your motber. Tbey told 
me so." 

"Look bere, Trevelyan. Sir Marmaduke and Lady 
Eowley are gone. Tbey will bave sailed, at least, be- 
fore we can reacb England. Wbatever may bave been 
eitber tbeir wisbes or tbeir power, tbey can do notbing 
now. Here sometbing would be done, — very soon; you 
may take my word for tbat. If you will retum witb 
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me and your wife, you shall choose your own place 
of abode. Is not that so, Emily?" 

"He shall cboose everything. His boy will be with 
him, and I will be with bim, and be sball be con- 
tradicted in notbing. If be only knew my beart 
towards bim!" 

"Yon bear wbat sbe says, Trevelyan?" 

"Yes; I bear ber." 

"And you believe ber?" 

"I'm not so sure of tbat. Stänbury, bow sbould 
you like to be locked up in a madbouse and grin 
tbrougb tbe bars tiU your beart was broken. It would 
not take long witb me, I know." 

"You sball never be locked up; — never be toucbed," 
Said bis wife. 

"I am very barmless bere," be said, almost crying; 
"very barmless. I do not tbink anybody bere will 
toucb me," be added afterwards. "And tbere are otber 
places. Tbere are otber places. My God, tbat I 
sbould be driven about tbe world like tbis!" Tbe 
Conference was ended by bis saying tbat be would 
take two days to tbink of it, and by bis tben desiring 
tbat tbey would botb leave bim. Tbey did so, and 
descended tbe bill togetber, knowing tbat be was 
watcbing^ tbem, — tbat be would watcb tbem tili tbey 
were out of sigbt from tbe gate; — for, as Mrs. Tre- 
velyan said, be never came down tbe bill now, know- 
ing tbat tbe labour of ascending it was too mucb for 
bim. Wben tbey were at tbe carriage tbey were met 
by one of tbe women of tbe bouse, and strict injunc- 
tions were given to ber by Mrs. Trevelyan to send on 
Word to Siena if tbe Signore sbould prepare to move. 
"He cannot go far witbout my knowing it," said sbe, 
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"because he draws his money in Siena, and lately I 
have taken to him what he wants. He has not enough 
with him for a long jouruey." For Stanbury had 
suggested. that he might be olBF to seek another residence 
in another country, and that they wonld find Casa- 
lunga vacant when they reached it on the foUowing 
Tuesday. But he told himself almost immediately, — 
not caring to express such an opinion to Emily, — that 
Trevelyan would hardly have strength even to prepare 
for such a joumey by himself. 

On the intervening day, the Monday, Stanbury had 
no occupation whatever, and he thought that since he 
was bom no day had ever been so long. Siena con- 
tains many monuments of interest, and much that is 
valuable in art, — having had a school of painting of its 
own, and still retaining in its public gallery specimens 
of its school, of which as a city it is justly proud. 
There are palaces there to be beaten for gloomy 
majesty by none in Italy. There is a cathedral which 
was to have been the largest in the world, and than 
which few are more worthy of prolonged inspection. The 
town is old, and quaint, and picturesque, and dirty, 
and attractive, — as it becomes a town in Italy to be. 
But in July all such charms are thrown away. In 
July Italy is not a land of charms to an Englishman. 
Poor Stanbury did wander into the cathedral, and 
finding it the coolest place in the town, went to sleep 
on a stone step. He was awoke by the voice of the 
priests as they began to chant the vespers. The good- 
natured Italians had let him sleep, and would have 
let him sleep tili the doors were closed for the night. 
At five he dined with Mrs. Trevelyan, and then en- 
deavoured to while away the evening thinking of Nora 
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with a pipe in bis mouth. He was standing in this 
way at the hotel gateway, when, on a sudden, all 
Siena was made alive by tbe clatter of an open car- 
riage and four on its way tbrougb tbe town to tbe 
railway. On looking up, Stanbury saw Lord Peter- 
borougb in tbe camage, — witb a lady wbom be did 
not doubt to be Lord Peterborougb'ß wife. He bim- 
self bad not been recognised, but be slowly foUowed 
tbe carriage to tbe railway Station. After tbe Italian 
fasbion, tbe arrival was tbree-quarters of an bour be- 
fore tbe proper time, and Stanbury bad ftill opportunity 
of leaming tbeir news and telling bis own. Tbey were 
Coming up from Rome, and tbougbt it preferable to 
take tbe route by Siena tban to use tbe railway tbrougb 
tbe Maremma-, and tbey intended to reacb Florence 
tbat nigbt 

"And do you tbink be is really mad?" asked Lady 
Peterborougb. 

"He is undoubtedly so mad as to be unfit to 
manage anytbing for bimself , but be is not in sucb a 
condition tbat any one would wisb to see bim put into 
confinement. If be were raving mad tbere would be 
less difdculty, tbougb tbere migbt be more distress.'* 

A great deal was said about Nora, and botb Lord 
Peterborougb and bis wife insisted tbat tbe marriage 
sbould take place at Monkbams. "We sball be bome 
now in less tban tbree weeks/' said Caroline, "and 
sbe must come to us at once. But I will write to ber 
from Florence, and teil ber bow we saw you smoking 
your pipe under tbe arcbway. Not tbat my busband 
knew you in tbe least." 

"Upon my word no," said tbe busband, — "one 
didn't expect to find you bere. Good-bye. I bope 
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you may succeed in getting him home. I went to him 
once, but could do very little." Then the train started, 
and Stanbury went back to Mrs. Trevelyan. 

On the next day Stanbury went out to Casalunga 
alone. He had calculated, on leaving England, tbat 
if any good might be done at Siena it could be done 
in three days, and tbat be would bave been able to 
Start on bis retum on the Wednesday moming, — or on 
Wednesday evening at the latest. But now there did 
not seem to be any chance of that; — and he hardly 
knew how to guess when he might get away. He 
had sent a telegram to Lady Rowley after bis first 
Visit, in which he had simply said that things were 
not at all changed at Casalunga, and he had written 
to Nora each day since bis arrival. His stay was 
prolonged at great expense and inconvenience to him- 
self; and yet it was impossible that he should go and 
leave his work half finished. As he walked up the 
hill to the house be feit very angry with Trevelyan, 
and prepared himself to use hard words and dreadful 
threats. But at the very moment of his entrance on 
the terrace, Trevelyan professed himself ready to go to 
England. "That's right, old fellow," said Hugh. "I 
am so glad.'* But in expressing his joy he had hardly 
noticed Trevelyan's voice and appearance. 

"I might as well go," he said. "It matters little 
where I am, or whetber they say that I am mad or 
iane." 

"When we bave you over there, nobody shall say 
a Word that is disagreeable." 

"I only hope that you may not bave the trouble 
of burying me on the road. You don't know, Stan- 
bury, how ill I am. I cannot eat. If I were at the 
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bottom of that liill, I could no more walk tip it than 
I coald fly. I cannot sleep, and at night my bed is 
wet througli with Perspiration. I can remember no- 
tliing, — nothing but what I onght to forget." 

"Well put you on to your legs again when we get 
yon to your own climate." 

"I shall be a poor traveller, — a poor traveller; but 
I will do my best." 

When would he start? That was the next ques- 
tion. Trevelyan asked for a week, and Stanbury 
brought him down at last to three days. They would 
go to Florence by the evening train on Friday, and 
sleep there. Emily should come out and assist him to 
arrange his things on the morrow. Having finished 
so much of his business, Stanbury retumed to Siena. 

They both feared that he might be found on the 
next day to have departed from his Intention; but no 
such idea seemed to have occurred to him. He gave 
instructions as the notice to be served on the agent 
from the Hospital as to his house, and allowed Emily 
to go among his things and make preparations for the 
joumey. He did not say much to her; and when she 
attempted, with a soft half-uttered word, to assure him 
that the threat of Italian interference, which had come 
from Stanbury, had not reached Stanbury from her, 
he simply shook his head sadly. She could not under- 
stand whether he did not believe her, or whether he 
simply wished that the subject should be dropped. 
She could elicit no sign of affection from him, nor 
would he willingly accept such from her; — but he al- 
lowed her to prepare for the joumey, and never hinted 
that his purpose might again be liable to change. On 
the Friday, Emily with her child, and Hugh with all 
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their baggage, travelled out on the road to Casalunga, 
thinking it better that there should be no lialt in the 
town on their return. At Casalunga, Hugh went up 
the hill with the driver, leaving Mrs. Trevelyan in the 
carriage. He had been out at the house before in the 
moming, and had given all necessary orders; — but 
still at the last moment he thought that there might 
be failure. But Trevelyan was ready, having dressed 
himself up with a laced shirt, and changed bis dressing- 
gown for a blue frock-coat, and his brocaded cap for 
a Paris hat, very pointed before and behind, and 
closely tumed up at the sides. But Stanbury did not 
in the least care for his friend's dress. "Take my 
arm," he said, "and we will go down, fair and easy. 
Emily would not come up because of the heat." He 
suffered himself to be led, or almost carried down the 
hill 5 and three women, and the coachman, and an old 
countryman who worked on the farm, followed with 
the luggage. It took about an hour and a half to 
pack the things-, but at last they were all packed, and 
corded, and bound together with sticks, as though it 
were intended that they should travel in that form to 
Moscow. Trevelyan the meanwhile sat on a chair 
whiph had been brought out for him from one of the 
cottages, and his wife stood beside him with her boy. 
"Now then we are ready," said Stanbury. And in 
that way they bade farewell to Casalunga. Trevelyan 
sat speechless in the carriage, and would not even 
notice the child. He seemed to be half dreaming and 
to fix his eyes on vacancy. "He appears to think of 
nothing now," Emily said that evening to Stanbury. 
But who can teil how busy and how troubled are the 
thoughts of a madman! 
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They had now sncceeded in their object of in- 
ducing their patient to retum with them to England; 
bufc what were they to do with him when they had 
reached home with him? They rested only a night 
at^Florence; but they found their fellow-traveller so 
weary, thatv:they were unable to get beyond Bologna 
on the second day. Many questions were asked of 
him as to where he himself wonld wish to take up his 
residence in England; but it was found almost impos- 
sible. to get an answer. Once he suggested that he 
would like to go back to Mrs. FuUer's cottage at 
Willesden, from whence they concluded that he would 
wish to live somewhere out of London. On bis first 
day's joumey, he was moody and silent, — wilfuUy as- 
suming the airs of a mnch-injured person. He spoke 
hardly at all, and would notice nothing that was said 
to him by his wife. He declared once that he re- 
garded Stanbury as his keeper, and endeavoured to 
be . disagreeable and suUenly combative; but on the 
second day, he was too weak for this, and accepted, 
without remonstrance, the attentions that were paid to 
him. At Bologna they rested a day, and from thence 
both Stanbury and Mrs. Trevelyan wrote to Nora. 
They did not know where she might be now staying, 
but the letters, by agreement, were addressed to 
Gregg's Hotel. It was suggested that lodgings, or, if 
possible, a small furnished house, should be taken in 
the neighbourhood of Mortlake, Richmond, or Tedding- 
ton, and that a telegram as well as letter should be 
sent to them at the Paris hotel. As they could not 
travel quick, there might be time enough for them in 
this way to know whither they should go on their 
reaching London. 
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They stayed a day at Bologna, and then they went 
on again, — to Turin, over the mountains to Chambery, 
thence to Dijon, and on to Paris. At Chambery they 
remained a couple of days, fancying that the air there 
was cool, and that the delay wonld be salutary to the 
sick man. At Turin, finding that they wanted further 
assistance, they had hired a Courier, and at last Tre- 
velyan allowed himself to be carried in and out of the 
carriages and up and down the hotel stairs almost as 
though he were a child. The delay was terribly grievous 
to Stanbury, and Mrs. Trevelyan, perceiving this more 
than once, begged him to leave them, and to allow her 
to finish the joumey with the aid of the Courier. But 
this he could not do. He wrote letters to bis friends 
at the D. R. office, explaining bis position as well as 
he could, and suggesting that this and that able assistant 
should enlighten the British people on this and that 
subject, which would, — in the course of nature, as 
arranged at the D. R. office, — have fallen into his 
hands. He and Mrs. Trevelyan became as brother and 
sister to each other on their way home, — as, indeed, it 
was natural that they should do. ■ Were they doing 
right or wrong in this joumey that they were taking? 
They could not conceal from themselves that the labour 
was almost more than the poor wretch could endure; 
and that it might be, as he himself had suggested, that 
they would be called on to bury him on the road. But 
that residence at Casalunga had been so terrible, — the 
circumstances of it, including the solitude, sickness, 
madness, and habits of life of the wretched hermit, had 
been so dangerous, — the probability of interference on 
the part of some native authority so great, and the 
Chance of the house being left in Trevelyan's possession 
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SO small, tliat it Lad seemed to Mm that they had no 
other alternative; and yet, how would it be if they were 
killing him by the toil of travelling? From Cliambery, 
they made the joumey to Paris in two days, and during 
that time Trevelyan liardly opened bis mouth. He 
slept mucb, and ate better tban be had done in tbe 
botter climate on tbe otber side of tbe Alps. 

Tbey fonnd a telegram at Paris, wbicb simply con- 
tained tbe promise of a letter for tbe next day. It bad 
been sent by Nora, before sbe bad gone out on ber 
searcb. But it contained one morsel of stränge in- 
formation; "Lady Milborougb is going witb me." On 
tbe next day tbey got a letter, saying tbat a cottage 
bad bcen taken, fiirnisbed, between Riebmond and 
Twickenbam. Lady Milborougb bad known of tbe 
cottage, and everytbing would be ready tben. Nora 
would berself meet tbem at tbe Station in London, if 
tbey would, as sbe proposed, stay a nigbt at Dover. 
Tbey were to address to ber at Lady Milborougb's 
bouse, in Eccleston Square. In tbat case, sbe would 
have a carriage for tbem at tbe Victoria Station, and 
would go down witb tbem at once to tbe cottage. 

Tbere were to be two days more of weary travelling, 
and tben tbey were to be at bome again. Sbe and he 
would have a bouse togetber as busband and wife, and 
tbe curse of tbeir Separation would, at any rate, be 
over. Her mind towards bim bad cbanged altogetber 
since tbe days in wbicb sbe bad been so indignant, be- 
cause be bad set a policeman to watch over ber. All 
feeling of anger was over witb ber now. Tbere is no- 
tbing tbat a woman will not forgive a man, wben be 
5 s weaker tban sbe is berself. 

The journey was made first to Dover, and tben to 
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London. Once, as they were making their way through 
the Kentish hop-fieldß, he put out bis band feeblj, and 
touched hers. They had the carriage to themselves, 
and ehe was down on her knees before bim instantly. 
"Oh, Louis! Oh, Louis! say that you forgive me!" 
What could a woman do more than that in her mercy 
to a man? 

"Yes; — yes; yes," he said; "but do not talk now; 
I am so tired."^ 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

A real Christian. 

In the meantime the Kowleys were gone. On the 
Mönday after the departure of Stanbury for Italy, Lady 
Rowley had begun to look the difficulty about Nora in 
the face, and to feel that she must do something to- 
wards providing the poor girl with a temporary home. 
Everybody had now agreed that she was to marry Hugh 
Stanbury as soon as Hugh Stanbury could be ready, 
and it was not to be thought of that she should be left 
out in the world as one in disgrace or under a cloud. 
But what was to be done? Sir Marmaduke was q^uite 
incapable of suggesting anything. He would make her 
an allowance, and leave her a small sura of ready 
money, — but as to residence, he could only suggest 
again and again that she should be sent to Mrs. Out- 
house. Now Lady Rowley was herseif not very fond 
of Mrs. Outhouse, and she was aware that Nora herself 
was almost as averse to St. Diddulph's as she was to the 
Mandarins. Nora already knew that she had the game 
in her own hands. Once when in her presence her 
father suggested the near relationship and prudent 
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character and intense respectability of Mrs. Outhouse, 
Nora, who was sitting behind Sir Marmaduke, sbook 
ber bead at ber mother, and Lady Rowley knew tbat 
Nora would not go to St. Diddulpb's. Tbis was tbe 
last occasion on wbicb tbat proposition was discussed. 

Tbrougbout all tbe Trevelyan troubles Lady Mil- 
borougb bad continued to sbew a friendly anxiety on 
bebalf of Emily Trevelyan. Sbe bad caUed once or 
twice on Lady Eowley, and Lady Eowley bad of coiirse 
retumed tbe visits. Sbe bad been forward in expressing 
ber belief tbat in trutb tbe wife bad been but little if 
at all to blame, and bad won ber way witb Lady 
Eowley, tbougb sbe bad never been a favourite witb 
eitber of Lady Eowley's daugbters. Now, in ber diffi- 
culty, Lady Eowley went to Lady Milborougb, and 
retnmed witb an invitation tbat Nora sbould come to 
Eccleston Square, eitber tili sucb time as sbe migbt 
tbink fit to go to Monkbams, or tili Mrs. Trevelyan 
sbould bave retumed, and sbould be desirous of baving 
ber sister witb ber. Wben Nora first beard of tbis sbe 
almost screamed witb surprise, and, if tbe trutb must 
be told, witb disappointment also. 
"Sbe never liked me, mamma." 
"Tben sbe is so mucb more good-natured." 
"But I don't want to go to ber merely because sbe 
is good-natured enougb to receive a person sbe dis- 
likes. I know sbe is very good. I know sbe would 
sacrifice berself for anytbing sbe tbougbt rigbt. But, 
mamma, sbe is sucb a bore!" 

But Lady Eowley would not be talked down, even 
by, Nora, in tbis fashion. Nora was somewbat toucbed 
witb an idea tbat it would be a fine independent tbing 
to live alone, if it were only for a week oi' two, just 
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becanse otlier yotiiig ladies never lived alone. Perliaps 
there was some half-fomied notion in her mind that 
permission to do so was part of the reward due to her 
for having refused to marry a lord. Stanbury was in 
some respects a Bohemian, and it would become her, 
she thought, to bave a little practice herseif in the 
Bohemian line. She had, indeed, declined a Bohemian 
marriage, feeling strongly averse to encounter the loud 
displeasure of her father and mother; — but as long as 
everything was quite proper, as long as there should 
be no running away, or subjection of her name to 
scandal, she considered that a little independence would 
be useful and agreeable. She had looked forward to 
sitting np at night alone by a Single tallow candle, to 
stretching a beefsteak so as to last her for two days' 
dinners, and perhaps to making her own bed. Now, 
there would not be the slightest touch of romance in a 
Visit to Lady Milborough's house in Eccleston Square, 
at the end of July. Lady Rowley, however, was of a 
difFerent opinion, and spoke her mind plainly. "Nora, 
my dear, don't be a fool. A young lady like you 
can't go and live in lodgings by herseif. All manner 
of things would be said. And this is such a very kind 
offer! You must accept it, — for Hugh's sake. I have 
already said that you would accept it." 

"But she wül be going out of town." 

"She will stay tili you can go to Monkhams, — if 
Emily is not back before then. She knows all about 
Emily's affairs; and if she does come back, — which I 
doubt, poor thing, — Lady Milborough and you will be 
able to judge whether you should go to her." So it 
was settled, and Nora's Bohemian Castle in the Air 
feil into shatters. 
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The few remaining days before tLe departure to 
Southampton passed quickly, but yet sadly. Sir Mar- 
maduke had come to England expecting pleasure, — and 
with that undefined idea which men so employed always 
bave on their retum home that something will turn up 
which will make them going back to that same banish- 
ment unnecessary. What Governor of Hong-Kong, 
what Minister to Bogota, what General of the Forces 
at the Gold Coast, ever left the scene of his official or 
military labours without a hope, which was almost an 
expectation, that a gratefal country would do something 
better for him before the period of his return should 
have arrived? But a grateful country was doing no- 
thing better for Sir Marmaduke, and an ungrateful 
Secretary of State at the Colonial Office would not 
extend the term during which he could regard himself 
as absent on special service. How thankful h^ had 
been when first the tidings reached him that he was to 
come home at the expense of the Crown, and without 
diminution of bis official income! He had now been 
in England for five months, with a per diem allowance, 
with his very cabs paid for him, and he was discon- 
tented, sullen, and with nothing to comfort him but his 
official grievance, because he could not be allowed to 
extend his period of special service more than two 
months beyond the time at which those special Services 
were in truth ended! There had been a change of 
Ministry in the last month, and he had thought that a 
Conservative Secretary of State would have been kinder 
to him. "The Duke says I can stay three months with 
leave of absence; — and have half my pay stopped. I 
wonder whether ;lt ever enters into his august mind that 
even a Colonial Governor must eat and drink." It 
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was thus he expressed his great grievance to his wife. 
*'The Duke," however, had been as inexorable as his 
predecessor, and Sir Eowley, witL his large family, 
was too wise to remain to the detriment of his pocket. 
In the meantime the clerks in the office, who had 
groaned in spirit over the ignorance displayed in his 
evidence before the committee, were whispering among 
themselves that he ought not to be sent back to his 
seat of govemment at all. 

Lady Eowley also was disappointed and unhappy. 
She had expected so much pleasure from her visit to 
her daughter, and she had received so little! Emily's 
condition was very sad, but in her heart of hearts per- 
haps she groaned more bitterly over all that Nora had 
lost, than she did over the real sorrows of her eider 
child. To have had the cup at her lip, and then not 
to have tasted it! And she had the solace of no com- 
munion in this sorrow. She had accepted Hugh Stan- 
bury as her son-in-law, and not for worlds would she 
now say a word against him to any one. She had al- 
ready taken him to her heart, and she loved him. But 
to have had it almoBt within her grasp to have had a 
lord, the owner of Monkhams, for her son-in-law! Poor 
Lady Eowley! 

Sophie and Lucy, too, were retuming to their 
distant and duU banishment without any realisation of 
their probable but unexpressed ambition. They made 
no complaint, but yet it was hard on them that their 
sister's misfortune should have prevented them from 
going, — almost to a Single dance. Poor Sophie and 
poor Lucy ! They must go, and we shall hear no more 
about them. It was thought well that Nora should not 
go down with them to Southampton. What good would 
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her going do? "God bless you, my darling," said the 
mother, as she held her child in her arms. 

"Good-bye, dear mamma." 

"Give my best love to Hugh, and teil bim tbat I 
pray bim witb my last word to be good to you." Even 
then sbe was thinking of Lord Peterborough, but tbe 
memory of wbat might Iiave been was buried deep in 
ber mind. 

"Nora, teil me all abont it," said Lucy. 

"Tbere will be notbing to teil," said Nora. 

"Teil it all tbe same," said Lucy. "And bring 
Hugb out to write a book of travels about tbe Man- 
darins. Nobody has ever written a book about the 
Mandarins." So tbey parted; and when Sir Marma- 
duke and bis party were taken off in two cabs to tbe 
Waterloo Station, Nora was taken in one cab to Ec- 
cleston Square. 

It may be doubted whetber any old lady since 
the World began ever did a more thoroughly Christian 
and friendly act than this which was now being done 
by Lady Milborough. It was the end of July, and 
she would already have been down in Dorsetsbire, but 
for ber devotion to this good deed. For, in truth, wbat 
sbe was doing was not occasioned by any express love 
for Nora Rowley, Nora Rowley was all very well, but 
Nora Rowley towards her had been flippant, impatient, 
and, indeed, not always so civil as a young lady should 
be to the elderly friends of her married sister. But to 
Lady Milborough it had seemed to be quite terrible 
tbat a young girl should be left alone in the world, 
without anybody to take care of her. Young ladies, 
according to her views of life, were fragile plants that 
wanted much nursing before they could be allowed to 
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be planted out in the gardens of the world as married 
women. When she heard from Lady Rowley that Nora 
was engaged to marry Hugh Stanbury, — "You know 
all about Lord Peterborough, Lady Milborough; but it 
is no use going back to that now, — is it? And Mr. 
Stanbuiy has behaved so exceedingly well in regard 
to poor Louis," — wlien Lady Milborough heard this, 
and heard also that Nora was talking of going to live 
by herseif in — lodgings! — she swore to herseif, like a 
goodly Christian woman, as she was, that such a thing 
must not be. Eccleston Square in July and August is 
not pleasant, unless it be to an inhabitant who is in- 
terested in the fag-end of the parliamentary session. 
Lady Milborough had no interest in politics, — had not 
much interest even in seeing the social season out to 
its dregs. She ordinarily remained in London tili the 
beginning or middle of July, because the people with 
whom she lived were in the habit of doing so; — but 
as Boon as ever she had fixed the date of her departure, 
that day to her was a day of release. On this occasion 
the day had been fixed, — and it was unfixed, and 
changed, and postponed, because it was manifest to 
Lady Milborough that she could do good by remain- 
ing for another fortnight. When she made the offer 
she Said nothing of her previous arrangements. "Lady 
Rowley, let her come to me. As soon as her friend 
Lady Peterborough is at Monkhams, she can go there." 
Thus it was that Nora found herseif established in 
Eccleston Square. As she took her place in Lady Mil- 
borough's drawing-room, she remembered well a certain 
day, now two years ago, when she had first heard of 
the glories of Monkhams in that very house. Lady 
Milborough, as good-natured then as she was now, had 
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brought Mr. Glascock and Nora together, simply be- 
cause sbe bad heard tbat tbe gentleman admired tbe 
young lady. Nora, in her pride, bad resönted tbis as 
interference, — ^but feit tbat tbe thing bad been done, 
and, tbougb sbe bad valued tbe admiration of tbe man, 
bad ridiculed tbe action of tbe woman. As sbe tbougbt 
of it now sbe was softened by gratitude. Sbe bad not 
on tbat occasion been suited witb a busband, but sbe 
bad gained a friend. "My dear," said Lady Mil- 
borougb, as at ber request Nora took off ber bat, "I 
am afraid tbat tbe parties are mostly over, — tbat is, 
tbose I go to; but we will drive out every day, and 
tbe time won't be so very long." 

"It won't be long for me, Lady Milborougb; — but 
I cannot but know bow terribly I am putting you 
out." 

"I am never put out, Miss Rowley," said tbe old 
lady, "as long as I am made to tbink tbat wbat I do 
is taken in good part." 

"Indeed, indeed it sball be taken in good part," 
said Nora, — "indeed it sball." And sbe swore a solemn 
silent vow of friendsbip for tbe dear old woman. 

Tben tbere came letters and telegrams from Cbam- 
bery, Dijon, and Paris, and tbe Joint expedition in 
searcb of tbe cottage was made to Twickenbam. It 
was astonisbing bow entbusiastic and bow loving tbe 
eider and tbe younger lady were togetber before tbe 
party from Italy bad arrived in England. Nora bad 
explained everytbing about berself, — bow impossible it 
liad been for ber not to love Hugb Stanbury; bow 
essential it bad been for ber bappiness and self-esteem 
tbat sbe sbould refuse Mr. Glascock; bow terrible bad 
been tbe tragedy of her sister's marriage. Lady Mil- 
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borough spoke of the former subject with none of Lady 
Rowley's enthusiasm, but still with an evident partiality 
for her own rank, which almost aroused Nora to indignant 
eloquence. Lady Milborough was contented to acknow- 
ledge that Nora might be right, seeing that her heart was 
so firmly üxed] but she was clearly of opinion that Mr. 
Glascock, being Mr. Glascock, had possessed a better right 
to the prize in question than could have belonged to 
any man who had no recognised position in the world. 
Seeing that her heart had been given away, Nora was 
no doubt right not to separate her band from her heart; 
but Lady Milborough was of opinion that young ladies 
ought to have their hearts und er better control, so that^ 
the men entitled to the prizes should get them. It was 
for the welfare of England at large that the eldest sons 
of good families should marry the sweetest, prettiest, 
brightest, and most lovable girls of their age. It is 
a doctrine on behalf of which very much may be 
Said. 

On that other matter, touching Emily Trevelyan, 
Lady Milborough frankly owned that she had seen 
early in the day that he was the one most in fault 
"I must say, my dear," she said, "that I very greatly 
dislike your friend, Colonel Osbome." 

"I am sure that he meant not the slightest härm, 
— no raore than she did." 

"He was old enough, and ought to have known 
better. And when the first hint of an uneasiness in 
the mind of Louis was suggested to him, bis feelings 
as a gentleman should have prompted him to remove 
himself. Let the suspicion have been ever so absurd, 
he should have removed himself. Instead of that, he 
went after her, — into Devonshire." 
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"He weilt to see other frienda, Lady MilborongL" 
"I hope it may have been so ; — I hope it may have 
been so. But he should have cut off bis band before 
he rang at tbe door of the bouse in wbich sbe was 
living. You will understand, my dear, that I acquit 
your sister altogetber.* I did so all tbrough, and said 
the same to poor Louis when he came to me. But 
Colonel Osbome should have known better. "Why did 
he write to her? Why did he go to St. Diddulph's? 
Why did he let it be thought that, — ^that sbe was espe- 
cially bis friend. Oh dear; oh dear; oh dear! I am 
afraid he is a very bad man." 

"We had known bim so long, Lady Milborougb." 
"I wish you had never known bim at all. Poor 
Louis! If he had only done wbat I told bim at first, 
all might have been well. 'Go to Naples, with your 
wife,' I said. 'Go to Naples.' If he had gone to 
Naples, there would have been no joumeys to Siena, 
no living at Casalunga, no Separation. But he didn't 
seem to see it in the same light. Poor dear Louis. I 
wish he bad gone to Naples when I told bim." 

While they were- going backwards and forwards, 
looking at the cottage at Twickenham and trying to 
make things comfortable there for the sick man, Lady 
Milborough binted to Nora that it might be distasteful 
to Trevelyan, in bis present condition, to have even a 
sister-in-law staying in the bouse with bim. There 
was a little Chamber which Nora had appropriated to 
herseif, and at first it seemed to be taken for granted 
that sbe should remain there at least tili the lOth of 
August, on which day Lady Peterborough had signi- 
fied that sbe and her husband would be ready to re- 
ceive their visitor. But Lady Milborough slept on the 
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Suggestion, and on the next moming hinted her disappro- 
bation. "Yon shall take them down in the carriage, and 
their Inggage can foUow in a cab; — butthe carriage can 
bring you back. You will see how things are then." 

"DearLadyMilborough, you would go out of town 
at once if I left you." 

"And I shall not go out of town if you don't leave 
me. What difference does it make to an old woman 
like me? I have got no lover coming to look for me, 
and all I have to do is to teil my daughter-in-law that 
I shall not be there for another week or so. Augusta 
is very glad to have me, but she is the wisest woman 
in the World, and can get on very well without me." 

"And as I am the silliest, I cannot." 

"You shall put it in that way if you like it, my 
dear. Girls in your position often do want assistance. I 
dare say you think me very straight-laced, but I am 
quite sure Mr. Stanbury will be grateful to me. As 
you are to be married from Monkhams, it will be quite 
well that you should pass thithißr through my house as 
an intermediate resting-place, after leaving your father 
and mother." By all which Lady Milborough intended 
to express an opinion that the value of the article 
which Hugh Stanbury would receive at the altar would 
be enhanced by the distinguished purity of the hands 
through which it had passed before it came into his 
possession; — in which opinion she was probably right 
as regarded the price put upon the article by the world 
at large, though it may perhaps be doubted whether 
the recipient himself would be of the same opinion. 

"I hope you know that I am grateful, whatever he 
may be," said Nora, after a pause. 
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*'I think tLat yoa take it as it is meant, and that 
makes me quite comfortable.^^ 

"Lady Milborongh, I sball love you for ever and 
ever. I don't think I ever knew anybody so good as 
you are, — or so nice." 

"Then I shall be more than comfortable," said 
Lady Milborougb. After that there was an embrace, 
and the thing was setüed. 



CHAPTEK XXX. 

Trevelyan back in England. 

Nora, with Lady Milborough's carriage, and Lady 
Milborongh^s coach and footman, and with a cab ready 
for the luggage close bebind the carriage, was waiting 
at the railway Station when the party from Dover ar- 
rived. She soon saw Hngh upon the platform, and 
ran to him with her news. They had not a word to 
say to each other of themselves, so anxions were they 
both respecting Trevelyan. "We got a bed-cairiage 
for him at Dover," said Hngh; "and I think he has 
bome the joumey pretty well; — ^bnt he feels the heat 
almost as badly as in Italy. Yon will hardly know 
him when you see him." Then, when the rush of 
passengers was gone, Trevelyan was brought out by 
Hngh and the Courier, and placed in Lady Milborough^s 
carriage. He just smiled as his eye feil upon Nora, 
but he did not even put out his band to greet her. 

"I am to go in the carriage with him," said his 
wife. 

"Of course you are, — and so will I and Louey. I 
think there will be room: it is bo large. There is a 
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cab for all the tbings. Dear Emily, I am so glad to 
see you." 

"Dearest Nora! I sliall be able to speak to you 
by-and-bye, but you mußt not be angry with me now. 
How good you bave been." 

"Has not she been good? I don't understand aboat 
the cottage. It belongs to Bome friend of bers; and I 
bave not been able to say a word abont tbe rent. It 
is so nice; — and looks upon tlie river. I bope that he 
wiU Kke it." 

"You will be with US?" 

"Not just at first Lady Milborough thinks I had 
better not, — that he will like it better. I will come 
down almost every day, and will stay if you think he 
wiU like it." 

These few words were said while the men were 
putting Trevelyan into the carriage. And then another 
arrangement was made. Hugh hired a second cab, in 
■ which he and the Courier made a part of the procession; 
and so they all went to Twickenham together. Hugh 
had not yet leamed that he would be rewarded by 
Coming back alone with Nora in the carriage. 

The cottage by the River Thames, which, as far 
as the party knew, was nameless, was certainly veiy 
much better than the house on the top of the hill at 
Casalunga. And now, at last, the wife would sleep 
once more under the same roof with her husband, and 
the Separation would be over. "I snppose that is the 
Thames," said Trevelyan; and they were nearly the 
only words he spoke in Nora's hearing that evening. 
Before she started on her retum joumey, the two 
sisters were together for a few minutes, and cach told 
her own budget of news in short, broken fragments. 
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There was not much to teil. "He is so weak,*' said 
Mrs. Trevelyan, "that he can do literally nothing. He 
can hardly speak. Wlien we give Hm wine, he will 
say a few words, and his mind seems then to he less 
astray than it was. I have told him jnst simiply that 
it was all my doing, — that I have heen in fanlt all 
through, and every now and then he will say a word, 
to shew me that he rememhers that I have confessed." 

"My poor Emily!" 

"It was hetter so. What does it all matter? He 
had snffered so, that I would have said worse than 
that to give him relief. The pride has gone out of me 
so, thät I do not regard what anybody may say. Of 
course, it will be said that I — ^went astray, and that he 
forgave me." 

"Nohody will say that, dearest-, nobody. Lady 
Milborough is quite aware how it all was." 

"What does it signify? There are things in life 
worse even than a had name." 

"Bat he does not think it?" 

"Nora, hi^ mind is a mystery to me. I do not 
know what is in it. Sometimes I fancy that all facts 
have heen forgotten, and that he merely wants the 
childish gratification of being assured that he is the 
master. Then, again, there come moments, in which 
I feel sure that snspicion is lurking within him, that 
he is remembering the past, and guarding against the 
future. When he came into this hoose, a quarter of 
an hour ago, he was fearful lest there was a mad doctor 
lurking about to pounce on him. I can see in his eye 
that he had some such idea. He hardly notices Louey, 
— though there was a time, even at Casalunga, when 
he would not let the child out of bis sight" 
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"What wül you do now?" 

"I will try to do mj duty; — that is all." 

"But you will have a doctor?" 

"Of course. He was content to see one in Paris, 
though he wonld not let me be present. Hugh saw 
the gentleman afterwards, and he seemed to think that 
the bödy was worse than the mind." Then Nora told 
her the name of a doctor whom Lady Milborough had 
suggested, and took her departure along with Hugh in 
the carriage. 

In spite of all the sorrow that they had witnessed 
and just left, their joumey up to London was very 
pleasant. Perhaps there is no period so pleasant among 
all the pleasant periods of love-making as that in which 
the intimacy between the lovers is so assured, and the 
Coming event so near, as to produce and to endure 
convereation about the ordinary little matters of life; 
— what can be done with the limited means at their 
mutual disposal; how that life shall be begun which 
they are to lead together; what idea each has of the 
other's duties; what each can do for the other; what 
each will renounce for the other. There was a true 
sense of the delight of intimacy in the girl who de- 
clared that she had never loved her lover so well as 
when she told him how many pairs of stockings she 
had got. It is very sweet to gaze at the stars together; 
and it is sweet to sit out among the haycocks. The 
reading of poetry together, out of the same book, with 
brows all close, and arms all mingled, is very sweet. 
The pouring out of the whole heart in written words, 
which the writer knows would be held to be ridiculous 
by any eyes, and any ears, and any sense, but the 
eyes and ears and sense of the dear one to whom they 
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are sent, is very sweet; — but foF^J^L^l who lias 
made a shirt for the man that shejBPEr there has 
come a moment in the last stitch of it, sweeter than 
any that stars, haycocks, poetry, or Superlative epithets 
have produced. Nora Rowley had never as yet been 
thus useful on behalf of Hugh Stanbury. Had she 
done so, she might perhaps have been happier even 
than she was during this joumey; — ^but, without the 
shirt, it was one of the happiest moments of her life. 
There was nothing now to separate them but their 
own prudential scruples; — and of them it must be 
acknowledged that Hugh Stanbury had very few. Ac- 
cording to his shewing, he was as well provided for 
matrimony as the gentleman in the song, who came 
out to woo his bride on a rainy night. In live stock 
he was not so well provided as the Irish gentleman to 
whom we allude; but in regard to all other provisions 
for comfortable married life, he had, or at a moment's 
notice could have, all that was needed. Nora could 
live just where she pleased; — not exactly in Whitehall 
Gardens or Belgrave Square ; but the New Read, Lupuä 
Street, Montague Place, the North Bank, or Kennington 
Oval, with all their surrounding crescents, terraces, 
and rows, offered, according to him, a choice so wide, 
either for lodgings or small houses, that their only 
embarrassment was in their riches. He had already 
insured his life for ä thousand pounds, and, after pay- 
ing yearly for that, and providing a certain surplus 
for saving, five hundred a year was the income on 
which they were to commence the world. "Of course, 
I wish it were five thousand for your sake," he said; 
"and I wißh I were a Cabinet Minister, or a duke, or 
a brewer-, but, even in heaven, you know all the angels 
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can't be arcliangels." Nora assnred him that slie would 
be quite content with virtues simply angelic. "I hope 
jon like mntton-chops and potatoes; I do," be said. 
Tben sbe told bim of ber ambition about tbe beef- 
steak, acknowledging tbat, as it must now be sbared 
between two, tbe glorions idea of putting a part of it 
away in a cupboard must be abandoned. ^^I don^t be- 
lidve in beef-steaks/* he said. "A beef-steak may mean 
anytbing. At onr club, 'a beef-steak is a snmptaous 
and expensive luxnry. Now, a mntton-cbop means 
sometbing definite, and must be economical." 

"Tben we will have tbe mutton-cbops at home," 
said Nora, "and you sball go to your club for tbe 
beef-steak." 

When tbey reached Eccleston Square, Nora insisted 
on taking Hugh Stanbury up to Lady Milborougb. It 
was in vain tbat be pleaded tbat be bad come all tbe 
way from Dover on a very dusty day, — all tbe way 
from Dover, including a joumey in a Hansom cab to 
Twickenbam and back, witbout wasbing bis bands and 
face. Nora insisted tbat Lady Milborougb was such a 
dear, good, considerate creature, tbat sbe would uuder- 
stand all tbat, and Hugh was taken into ber presence. 
"I am deligbted to see you, Mr. Stanbury," said the 
old lady, "and hope you will think that Nora is in 
good keeping." 

"Sbe has been telling me how very kind you have 
been to ber. I do not know where she could have 
bestowed berself if you had not received ber." 

"There, Nora; — I told you be would say so. I 
won't teil tales, Mr. Stanbury, but she had all man- 
ner of wild plans which I knew you wouldn't approve. 
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But she is very amiable, and if she will only stibmit 
to you as well as she does to me " ' 

*^I dou^t mean to submit to him at all, Lady Mil- 
borough; — of course not. I am going to many for 
Uberty." 

"My dear, what you say, you say in joke; but a 
great many young women of the present day do, I 
really believe, go up to tbe altar and pronounce their 
marriage yowb, wlth the simple idea that as soon as 
they have done so, they are to have their own way in 
everything. And then people complain that young men 
won't marry! Who can wonder at it?" 

"I don't think the young men think much about 
the obedience," said Nora. "Some marry for money, 
and some for love. But I don't think they marry to 
get a slave." 

"What do you say, Mr. Stanbury?" asked the 
old lady. 

"I can only assure you that I sha'n't marry for 
money," said he. 

Two or three days after this Nora left her friend 
in Eccleston Square, and domesticated herself for 
awhile with her sister. Mrs. Trevelyan declared that 
such an arrangement would be comfortable for her, 
and that it was very desirable now, as Nora would so 
soon be beyond her reach. Then Lady Müborough 
was enabled to go to Dorsetshire, which she did not 
do, however, tili she had presented Nora with the veil 
which she was to wear on the occasion of her wedding. 
"Of course I cannot see it, my dear, as it is to take 
place at Monkhams; but you must write and teil me 
the day; — and I will think of you. And you, when 
you put on the veil, must think of me." So they 
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parted, and Nora kuew that she had made a £riend 
for life. 

When she first took her place in the house at 
Twickenham as a resident, Trevelyan did not take 
much notice of her; — bnt, after awhile, he would say a 
few words to her, especiaÜy when it might chance that 
she was with him in her sister's absence. He would 
speak of dear Emily, and poor Emily, and shake his 
head slowly, and talk of the pity of it. "The pity of 
it, lago; oh, the pity of it," he said once. The allu- 
sion to her was so terrible that she almost bnrst ont in 
anger, as she would have done formerly. She almost 
told him that he had been as wrong throughout as was 
the jealous husband in the play whose words he qnoted, 
and that his jealousy, if continued, was likely to be as 
tragical. But she restrained herseif, and kept close 
to her needle, — making, let us hope, an auspicions 
garment for Hugh Stanbury. "She has seen it now," 
he continued; "she has seen it now." Stül she went 
on with her hemming in silence. It certainly couLd 
not be her duty to upset at a word all that her sister 
had achieved. "You know that she has confessed?" 
he asked. 

"Pray, pray do not talk about it, Louis." 

"I think you ought to know," he said. Then she 
rose from her seat and left the room. She conld not 
stand it, even though he were mad, — even though he 
were dying! 

She went to her sister and repeated what had been 
said. "You had better not notice it," said Emily. "It 
18 only a proof of what I told you. There are times 
in which Ids mind is as active as ever it was, but it ia 
active in so terrible a direction!" 
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"I cannot sit and hear it. And wliat am I to say 
when he asks me a question as he did just now? He 
Said that you had confessed." 

"So I have. Do none confess bnt the guilty? 
What is all that we have read about the Inquisition 
and the old tortures? I have had to learn that tortur- 
ing has not gone out of the world; — that is alL" 

"I must go away if he says the same thing to me 
so again/' 

"That is nonsense, Nora. If I can bear it, cannot 
you? Would you have me drive him into violence 
again by disputing with him upon such a subject?" 

"But he may recover; — and then he will remember 
what you have said." 

"If he recovers altogether he will suspect nothing. 
I must take my chance of that You cannot suppose 
that I have not thought about it. I have often sworn 
to myself that though the world should fall around 
me, nothing should make me acknowledge that I had 
ever been untrue to my duty as a married woman, 
either in deed, or word, or thought. I have no doubt 
that the poor wretches who were tortured in their cells 
nsed to make the same resolutions as to their con- 
fessions. But yet, when their nails were dragged out 
of them, they would own to anything. My nails have 
been dragged out, and I have been willing to confess 
anything. When he talks of the pity of it, of course 
I know what he means. There has been something, 
some remainder of a feeling, which has still kept him 
from asking me that question. May 6od, in his mercy, 
continue to him that feeling!" 

"But you would answer truly?" 

"How pan I say what I might answer when the 
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torturer is at my uails? If joxt knew how great was 
the difficulty to get him away from that place in Italy 
and bring him here; and what it was to feel that one 
was bound to stay near him, and that yet one was 
impotent, — and to know that even that refuge mnst 
soon cease for him, and that he might have gone out 
and died on the road-side, or have done anything 
which the momentary strength of madness might have 
dictated, — ^if yon could anderstand all this, you wonld 
not be surprised at my submitting to any degradation 
which woidd help to bring him here." 

Stanbnry was often down at the cottage, and Nora 
coüld discuss the matter better with him than with her 
sister. And Stanbury could leam more thoroughly 
from the physician who was now attending Trevelyan 
what was the State of the sick man, than Emily could 
do. According to the doctor's idea there was more of 
ailment in the body than in the mind. He admitted 
that bis patient's thoughts had been forced to dwell on 
one subject tili they had become distorted, untrue, 
jaundiced, and perhaps mono-maniacal; but he seemed 
to doubt whether there had ever been a time at which 
it could have been decided that Trevelyan was so mad 
as io make it necessary that the law should interfere 
to take care of him. A man, — so argued the dectol-, 
— need not be mad because he is jealoug, even though 
his jealousy be ever so absurd. And Trevelyan, in 
his jealousy, had done nothing cruel, nothing wasteful, 
nothing infamous. In all this Nora was very little 
inclined to agree with the doctor, and thought nothing 
could be more infamous than Trevelyan's oonduct at 
the present moment, — unless, indeed, he could be 
screened from infamy by that plea of madness. But 
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then there was more behind. Trevelyan had been so 
wasted hy the kind of life which he had led, and pos- 
sessed by nature stamina so insufficient to resist such 
debility, that it was very doubtful whether he would 
not sink altogether before he could be made to begin 
to rise. But one thing was clear. He should be con- 
tradicted in nothing. If he chose to say that the 
moon was made of green cheese, let it be conceded to 
him that the moon was made of green cheese. Should 
he make any other assertion equally removed from the 
truth, let it not be contradicted. Who would oppose a 
man with one foot in the grave? 

"Then, Hugh, the sooner I am at Monkhams the 
' better," said Nora, who had again been subjected to 
inuendoes which had been unendurable to her. This 
was on the 7th of August, and it still wanted thre© 
days to that on which the journey to Monkhams was 
to be made. 

"He never says anythihg to me on the subject," 
said Hugh. 

"Because you have made him afraid of you. I 
almost think that Emily and the doctor are wrong in 
their treatment, and that it would be better to stand 
up to him and teil him the truth." But the three days 
passed away, and Nora was not driven to any such 
vindication of her sister's character towards her sister's 
husband. 
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CHAPTEß XXXI. 

Monkliams. 



On the lOth of Augnst Nora Rowley left the 
cottage by the river-side at Twickenliam, and went 
down to Monkhams. The reader need hardly be told 
that Hugh brought her up from Twickenham and sent 
her off in the railway carriage. They agreed that no 
day could be fixed for their marriage tili something 
further should be known of Trevelyan's State. While 
he was in his present condition such a marriage could 
not have been other than very sad. Nora, when she 
left the cottage, was still very bitter against her brother- 
in-law, quoting the doctor's opinion as to his sanity, 
and expressing her own as to his conduct ander that 
supposition. She also believed that he wonld rally in 
health, and was therefore, on that account, less in- 
clined to pity him than w3,s his wife. Emily Trevelyan 
of CO Urse saw more of him than did her sister, and 
nnderstood better how possible it was that a man 
might be in such a condition as to be neither mad nor 
sane; — not mad, so that all power over his own actions 
need be taken from him; nor sane, so that he must be 
held to be accountable for his words and thoughts. 
Trevelyan did nothing, and attempted to do nothing, 
that could injure his wife and child. He submitted 
himself to medical advice. He did not throw away 
his money. He had no Bozzle now waiting at his 
heels. He was generally passive in his wife's bands 
as to all outward things. He was not violent in rebuke, 
nor did he often allude to their past unhappiness. But 
he still maintained, by a word spoken eveiy now and 
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then, that he had been right tliroughout in his contest 
with his wife, — and that bis wife had at last acknow- 
ledged that it was so. She never contradicted him, 
and he became bolder and bolder in his assertions, 
endeavonring on various occasions to obtain some ex- 
pression of an assent from Nora. But Nora would 
not assent, and he would scowl at her, saying words, 
both in her presence and behind her back, which im- 
plied that she was his enemy* "Why not yield to 
him?" her sister said the day before she went. "I 
have yielded, and your doing so cannot make it 
worse." 

"I can't do it. It would be false. It is better 
that I should go away. I cannot pretend to agree 
with him, when I know that his mind isworking alto- 
gether under a delusion." "When the hour for her 
departure came, and Hugh was waiting for her, she 
thought that it would be better that she should go, 
without seeing Trevelyan. "There will only be moire 
anger," she pleaded. But her sister would not be con- 
tented that she should leave the house in this fashion, 
and urged at last, with tears mnning down her cheeks, 
that this might possibly be the last interview between 
them. 

"Say a word to him in kindness before you leave 
US," Said Mrs. Trevelyan. Then Nora went up to her 
brother-in-law's bed-side, and told him that she was 
going, and expressed a hope that he might be stronger 
when she retumed. And as she did so she put her 
band upon the bed-side, intending to press his in token 
of affection. But his face was tumed from her, and he 
geemed to take no notice of her. "Louis," said his 
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wife, "N*ora is going to Monkhams. You will say 
göod-bye to her before she goes?" 

"If she be not my enemy, I will," said he. 

"I have never been your enemy, Louis," said Nora, 
"and certainly I am not now." 

"She had better go," he said. "It is very little 
more that I expect of any one in this world; — bnt I 
will recognise no one as my friend who will not ae- 
knowledge that I have heen sinned against during the 
last two years; — sinned against cruelly and ntterly." 
Emily, who was Standing at the bed-head, shnddered 
as she heard this, but made no reply. Nor did Nora 
speak ägain, but crept silently out of the room; — and 
in half a minute her sister followed her. 

"I feared how it would be," said Nora. 

"We can only do our best. Grod knows that I try 
to do mine." 

"I do not think you will ever see him again," said 
Hugh to her in the train. 

"Would you have had me act otherwise? It is not 
that it would have been a lie. I would not have 
minded that to ease the shattered feelings of one so 
infirm and suffering as he. In dealing with mad people 
I suppose one must be false. But I should have been 
accusing her; and it may be that he will get well, and 
it might be that he would then remember what I had 
said." 

At the Station near Monkhams she was met by 
Lady Peterborough in the carriage. A tall footman in 
livery came on to the platform to shew her the way 
andto look after her luggage, and she could not fall 
to remember that the man might have been her own 
servant, instead of being the servant of her who now 
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sat in Lord Peterborougli's carriage. And when she 
saw tlie carriage, and her ladyship's great bay horses, 
and the glittering baraess, and tbe respectably respon- 
sible coachman, and the arms on the panel, she smiled 
to herseif at the sight of these first outward manifesta- 
tions of the rank and wealth of the man who had once 
been her lover. There are men who look as though 
they were the owners of bay horses and responsible 
coachmen and family blazons, — from whose outward 
personal appearance, demeanour, and tone of voice, 
one would expect a following of liveries and a magnifi- 
cence of belongings; but Mr. Glascock had by no 
means been such a man. It had suited bis taste to 
keep these things in abeyance, and to place bis pride 
in the oaks and elms of bis park rather than in any 
of those appanages of grandeur which a man may 
carry about with bim. He could talk of bis breed of 
sheep on an occaflion, but he never talked of bis 
horses; and though he knew bis position and all its 
glories as well as any nobleman in England, he was 
ever inclined to hang back a little in going out of a 
room, and to bear himself as though he were a small 
personage in the world. Some perception of all this 
came across Nora^s mind as she saw the equipage, and 
tried to reflect, at a moment^s notice, whether the case 
might have been different with her, had Mr. Glascock 
wom a little of bis tinsel outside when she first met 
bim. Of course she told herseif that had he wom it 
all on the outside, and carried it ever so gracefully, it 
could have made no difference. 

It was very piain, however, that, though Mr. Glas- 
cock did not like bright feathers for himself, he cbose 
that his wife should wear them. Nothing could be 
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prettier than the way in which Caroline Spalding, 
whom we first saw as she was about to be stuck into 
the interior of the diligence, at St. Michel, now filled 
her carriage as Lady Peterborough. The greeting be- 
tween them was veiy aflfectionate, and there was a 
kiss in the carriage, even though the two pretty hats, 
perhaps, snffered something. "We are so glad to have 
you at last," said Lady Peterborough. "Of course we 
are very quiet; but you won't mind that." Nora dß- 
clared that no house could be too quiet for her, and 
then said something of the melancholy scene which 
she had just left. "And no time is fixed for your own 
marriage? But of course it has not been possible. 
And why should you be in a hurry? We quite under- 
stand that this is to be your home tili everything has 
arranged itself." There was a drive of four or five 
miles before they reached the park gates, and nothing 
could be kinder or more friendly than was the new 
peeress; but Nora told herseif that there was no for- 
getting that her friend was a peeress. She would not 
be so ill-conditioned as to suggest to herseif that her 
friend patronised her;— and, indeed, had she done so, 
the Suggestion would have been false; — but she could 
not rid herseif of a certain Sensation of extemal in- 
feriority, and of a feeling that the superiority ought 
to be on her side, as all this might have been hers, — 
only that she had not thought it worth her while to 
accept it. As these ideas came into her mind, slie 
hated herseif for entertaining them; and yet, come 
they would. While she wais talking about her ein- 
blematic beef-steak with Hugh, she had no regret, no 
uneasiness, no coneeption that any state of life coüld 
be better for her than that State in which an emblematic 
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beef-steak was of vital importance; but she could not 
bring ber mind to tbe same condition of unalloyed 
purity while sitting with Lady Peterborougb in Lord 
Peterborough's camage. And for ber default in tbis 
respect sbe bated berself. 

"Tbis is tbe beginning of ^e park," said ber 
friend. 

"And wbere is tbe bouse?" 

"You can't see tbe bouse for ever so far yet; it is 
two miles off. Tbere is abont a mile before you come 
to tbe gates, and over a mile afterwards. One bas a 
sort of feeling wben one is in tbat one can't get out, 
— it is so big." In so speaking, it was Lady Peter- 
borougb's special endeavour to State witbout a boast 
facts wbicb were indifferent, but wbicb must be stated. 

"It is very magnificent," said Nora. Tbere was in 
her voice tbe sligbtest toucb of sarcasm, wbicb sbe 
would bave given tbe world not to bave uttered; — but 
it bad been irrepressible. 

Lady Peterborougb understood it instantly, and 
forgave it, not attributing to it more tban its true 
meaning, acknowledging to berself tbat it was natural. 
"Dear Nora," sbe said, — not knowing wbat to say, 
blusbing as sbe spoke, — "tbe magnificence is notbingj 
but tbe man's love is everytbing." 

Nora sbook berself, and determined tbat sbe 
would bebave well. Tbe effort sbould be made, and 
tbe required result sbould be produced by it. "Tbe 
magnificence, as an adjunct, is a great deal," sbe said; 
"and for bis sake, I bope tbat you enjoy it." 

"Of course I enjoy it." 

"Wallachia's teacbings and preacbings bave all been 
tbrown to tbe wind, I bope." 
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"Not quite all Poor dear Wally! I got a letter 
from her the other day, which slie began by saying 
that sbe wonld attune her correspondence to my changed 
condition in life. I understood the reproach so 
thoroughly! And, when she told me little details of 
individual men and women, and of things she had 
Seen, and said not a word about the rights of women, 
or even of poHtics generally, I feit that I was a de- 
graded creatnre in her sight. Bnt, though you laugh 
at her, she did me good, — and will do good to others. 
Here we are inside Monkhams, and now yon must look 
at the a^enne." 

Nora was now rather proud of herseif. She had 
made the effort, and it had been snccessful; and she 
feit that she could speak naturally, and express her 
thoughts honestly. "I remember his telling me abont 
the avenue the first time I ever saw liim; — and here it 
is. I did not think then that I should erer live to see 
the glories of Monkhams. Does it go all the way like 
this to the liouse?" 

"Not quite; — where yon see the light at the end 
the road toms to the right, and the house is just before 
you. Ther© are great iron gates, and terraces, and 
wondrous paraphemalia before you get up to the door. 
I can teil you Monkhams is quite a wonder. I have 
to shut myself up every Wednesday moming, and hand 
the house orer to Mrs. Crutch, the housekeeper, who 
comes out in a miraculous brown silk gown, to shew it 
to visitors. On other days, you'U find Mrs. Crutch quite 
civil and useful; — but on Wednesdays, she is majestic 
Charles always goes off among his sheep on that day, 
and I shut myself up with a pile of books in a little 
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room. Yoti will have to be imprisoned witli me. I do 
so long to peep at the visitors." 

"And I dare say they want to peep at you."« 
"I proposed at first to shew tliem round myself; — 
but Charles wouldn't let me." 

"It would have broken Mrs. Crutcb's heart." 
"That's what Charles said. He thinks that Mrs. 
Crutch teils them that I'm locked up somewhere, and 
that that gives a zest to the search. Some people from 
Nottingham once did break into old Lady Peter- 
borough's room, and the shew was stopped for a year. 
There was such a row about it! It prevented Charles 
Coming up for the county. But he wouldn't have got 
in; and therefore it was lucky, and saved money." 

By this time Nora was quite at her ease; but still 
there was before her the other difficulty, of meeting 
Lord Peterborough. They were driven out of the 
avenue, and round to the right, and through the iron 
gate, and up to the huge front door. There, upon the 
top Step, was standing Lord Peterborough, with a billy- 
cock hat and a very old shooting coat, and nankeen 
trousers, which were considerably too short for him. It 
was one of the happinesses of bis life to dress just as 
he pleased as he went about bis own place; and it 
certainly was bis pleasure to weai ^ older clothes than 
any one eise in bis establishment. "Miss Eowley," he 
Said, Coming forward to give her a band out of the 
carriage, "I am delighted that you should see Monk- 
hams at last." 

"You see I have kept you to your promise. Caro- 
line has been telling me everything about it; but she 
is not quite a complete guide as yet. She does not 
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know where the seven oaks are. Do you remember 
telling me of the seven oaks?" 

"Of conrse I do. They are five miles oflF; — at 
Clatton farin, Carry. I don't think you have been near 
Clatton yet. We will ride tbere to-morrow." And 
thus Nora Rowley was made at home at Monkhams. 

She was made at home, and after a week er two 
she was very happy. She soon perceived that her host 
was a perfect gentleman, and as such, a man to be 
much loved. She had probably never queetioned the 
fact, whether Mr. Glascock was a gentleman or not, 
and now she did not analyse it. It probably never 
occurred to her, even at the present time, to say to 
herseif that he was certainly that thing, so impossible 
of definition, and so capable of recognition; but she 
knew that she had to do with one whose presence was 
always pleasant to her, whose words and acts towards 
her extorted her approbation, whose thoughts seemed to 
her to be always good and manly. Of course she had 
not loved him, becanse she had previously known Hugh 
Stanbury. There conld be no comparison between the 
two men. There was a brightness about Hngh which 
Lord Peterborongh could not rival. Otherwise, — ex- 
cept for this reason, — it seemed to her to be impossible 
that any yonng woman should fail to love Lord Peter- 
borongh when asked to do so. 

About the middle of September there came a very 
happy time for her, when Hugh was asked down to 
shoot partridges, — in the doing of which, however, all 
bis brightness did not bring him near in excellence 
to his host. Lord Peterborongh had been shooting 
partridges all his life, and shot them with a precision 
which excited Hugh's envy. To own the truth, Stan' 
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bury did not shoot well, and was treated rather with 
scorn hj the gamekeeper; but in other respects he 
spent three or four of the happiest days of his life. He 
had his work to do, and after the second day over the 
stubbles, declared that the exigencies of the D. K. were 
too severe to enable him to go out with his gun again; 
but those rambles aboat the park with Nora, for which, 
among the exigencies of the D. E., he did find op- 
portnnity, were never to be forgotten. 

"Of course I remember that it might have been 
mine," she said, sitting with him linder an old, hollow, 
withered sloping stump of an oak* which still, however, 
had sufficient of a head growing from one edge of the 
trank to give them the shade they wanted; "and if 
you wish me to own to regrets, — I will." 

"It would kill me, I think, if yon did; and yet I 
cannot get it out of my head that if it had not been 
for me your rank and position in life might have been 
so — so suitable to you." 

"No, Hugh; there you're wrong. I.have thought 
about it a good deal, too; and I know very well that 
the cold beef-steak in the cup-board is the thing for 
me. Caroline will do very well here. She looks like 
a peeress, and bears her honours grandly; but they will 
never harden her. I, too, could have been magnificent 
with fine feathers. Most birds are equal to so much as 
that. I f^ncy that I could have looked the part of the 
fine English lady, and could have patronised clergy- 
men's wives in the country, could have held my own 
among my peers in London, and could have kept Mrs. 
Crutch in Order; but it would have hardened me, and 
I should have learaed to think that to be a lady of 
fashion was everything." 
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"I do not believe a bit of it." 

"It is better as it is, Hugh; — for nie at least. I 
had always a sort of conviction that it would be better, 
tboiigh I had a longing to play the other part. Theu 
you came, and you have saved me. Nevertheless, it 
is very nice, Hugh, to bave the oaks to sit under." 
Stanbury declared that it was very nice. 

But still nothing was settled about the wedding. 
Trevelyan's condition was so nncertain that it was very 
difficult to settle anything. Though nothing was said 
on the subject between Stanbury and Mrs. Trevelyan, 
and nothing written "between Nora and her sister, it 
could not but be remembered that should Trevelyan 
die, his widow would require a home with them. They 
were deterred from choosing a house by this reflection, 
and were deterred from naming a day also_by the con- 
sideration that were they to do so, Trevelyan's State 
might still probably prevent it. But this was arranged, 
that if Trevelyan lived through the winter, or even if 
he should not live, their marriage should not be post- 
poned beyond the end of March. Till that time Lord 
Peterborough would remain at Monkhams, and it was 
understood that Nora's invitation extended to that 
period. 

**If my wife does not get tired of you, I shall not," 
Lord Peterborough said to Nora. "The thing is that 
when you do go we shall miss you so terribly." In 
September, too, there happened another event whicb 
took Stanbury to Exeter, and all needful particulars as 
to that event shall be narrated in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTEK XXXII. 

Mrs. Brooke Burgess. 

It may be doubted whether there was a happier 
yoxmg woman in England than Dorothy Stanbury 
when that September came which was to make her the 
wife of Mr. Brooke Burgess, the new partner in the 
firm of Cropper and Burgess. Her early aspirations in 
life had been so low, and of late there had come upon 
her such a succession of soft showers of success, — 
mingled now and then with slight threatenings of 
storms which had passed away, — that the Close at 
Exeter seemed to her to have become a very Paradise. 
Her aunt's temper had sometimes been to her as the 
threat of a storm, and there had been the Gibson mar- 
riage treaty, and the short-lived Opposition to the other 
marriage treaty which had seemed to her to be so very 
preferable; but everything had gone at last as though 
she had been Fortune's favourite, — and now had come 
this beautiful arrangement about Cropper and Burgess, 
which would save her from being carried away to live 
among strangers in London! When she first became 
known to us on her Coming to Exeter, in compliance 
with her aunt's Suggestion, she was timid, silent, and 
altogether without self-reliance. Even they who knew 
her best had never guessed that she possessed a keen 
sense of humour, a nice appreciation of character, and 
a quiet reticent wit of her own, under that staid and 
frightened demeanour. Since her engagement with 
Brooke Burgess it seemed to those who watched her 
that her character had become changed, as does that of 
a flower when it opens itself in its growth. The 
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J/ sweet gifts of nature within became visible, the petals 

^ sprang to view, and the leaves spread themselves, and the 

sweet scent was feit npon the air. Had she remained 
at Nuncombe, it is probable that none would ever have 
kiiown her but her sister. It was necessary to this 
flower that it should be warmed by the sun of life, 
and strengthened by the breezes of Opposition, and 
fiUed by the showers of companionship, before it could 
become aware of its own loveliness. Dorothy was one 
who, had she remained ever unseen in the retirement 
of her mother's village cottage, would have lived and 
died ignorant of even her own capabilities for enjoy- 
ment. She had not dreamed that she could win a man's 
love, — had hardly dreamed tili she had lived at Exeter 
that she had love of her own to give back in return. 
She had not known that she could be firm in her own 
opinion, that she could laugh herseif and cause others 
to laugh, that she could be a lady and know that other 
women were not so, that she had good looks of her 
own and could be very happy when told of them by 
lips that she loved. The flower that blows the quiekest 
is never the sweetest. The fruit that ripens tardUy has 
ever the finest flavour. It is often the same with men 
and women. The lad who talks at twenty as men 
should talk at thirty, has seldom much to say wortb 
the hearing when he is forty; and the girl who at 
eighteen can shine in society with composure, has 
generally given over shining before she is a full-grown 
woman. With Dorothy the scent and beauty of the 
flower, and the flavour of the fruit, had come late; but 
the fruit will keep, and the flower will not fall to 
pieces with the heat of an evening. 

"How marvellously your bride has changed since 
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ßhe has been liere," said Mrs. MacHugh to Miss Stan- 
bury. "We thougbt she couldn't say boo to a goose 
at first; but she holds her own now among the best of 
'em." 

"Of course she does; — why shouldu't she? I^|ever 
knew a Stanbury yet that was a fool." 

"They are a wonderful family, of course," sl 
Mrs. MacHugh; "but I think that of all of them sli8 
is the most wonderful. Old Barty said something to 
her at my house yesterday that wasn't intended to be 
kind." 

"When did he ever intend to be kind?" 

"But he got no change out of her. 'TheBurgesses 
have been in Exeter a long time,' she said, *and I 
don't see why we should not get on at any rate as 
well as those before >is.' Barty grunted and growled 
and slunk away. He thought she would shake in her 
shoes when he spoke to her." 

"He has never been able to make a Stanbury shake 
in her shoes yet," said the old lady. 

Early in September, Dorothy went to Nuncombe 
Putney to spend a week with her mother and sister at 
the cottage. She had insisted on this, though Priscilla 
had hinted, somewhat unnecessarily, that Dorothy, with 
her past comforts and her future prospects, would find 
the accommodation at the cottage very limited. "I 
suppose you and I, Pris, can sleep in the same bed, 
as we always did," she said, with a tear in each eye. 
Then Priscilla had feit ashamed of herseif, and had 
bade her come. 

"The truth is, Dolly," said the eider sister, "that 
we feel so unlike marrying and giving in marriage at 
Nuncombe, that I'm afraid you'U lose your brightness 
He kneto he was Hight, IJL 2i 
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and become dowdy, and grim, and misanthropic, as we 
are. When mamma and I sit down to what we call 
dinner, I always feel that there is a graee hovering in 
the air different to that which she says." 

"And what is it, Pris?" 

"Pray, God, don't qnite starve us, and let eveiy- 
body eise have Indigestion. We don't say it out lond, 
but there it is; and the spirit of it might damp tiie 
orange blossoms." 

She went of course, and the orange blossoms were 
not damped. She had long walks with her sister round 
by Niddon and Bidleigh, and even as far distant as 
Qockchaffington, where much was said about that 
wicked Colonel as they stood looking at the porch of 
the church. "I shall be so happy," said Dorothy, 
"when you and mother come to us. It will be such a 
joy to me that you should be my guests." 

"But we shall not come." 

"Why not, Priscilla?" 

"I know it will be so. Mamma will not care for 
going, if I do not go." 

"And why should you not come?" 

"For a hundred reasons, all of which you know, 
Dolly. I am stiff, impracticable, ill-conditioned, and 
very bad at going about visiting. I am always think- 
ing that other people ought to have Indigestion, and 
perhaps I might come to have some such feeling about 
you and Brooke." 

"I should not be at all afraid of that." 

"I know that my place in the world is here, at 
Nuncombe Putney. I have a pride about myself , and 
think that I never did wrong but once, — when I let 
mamma go into that odious Clock House. It is a bad 
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pride, and yet Tm proad of it. I hav'n't got a gown 
fit to go and stay with you, when you become a grand 
lady in Exeter. I don't doubt you'd give me any sort 
of gown I wanted." 

"Of conrse I would. Ain't we sisters, Pris?" 
"I shall not be so much your sister as he will be 
your husband. Besides, I hate to take things. When 
Hugh sends money, and for mamma^s sake it is ac- 
cepted, I always feel nneasy while it lasts, and think 
tbat that plague of an indigestion ouglit to come lipon 
me also. Do you remember tbe lamb that came when 
you went away? It made me so sick." 
"But, Priscilla;— isn't that morbid?" 
"Of course it is. You don't suppose I really think 
it grand. I am morbid. But I am streng enough to 
live on, and not get killed by the morbidity. Heaven 
knows how much more there may be of it; — forty 
years, perhaps, and probably the greater portion of that 

absolutely alone; " 

"No; — you'll be with us then, — if it should come." 
"I think not, Dolly. Not to have a hole of my 
own would be intolerable to me. But, as I was saying, 
I shall not be unhappy. To enjoy life, as you do, is 
I suppose out of the question for me. But I have a 
satisfaction when I get to the end of the quarter and 
find that there is not half-a-crown due to any one. 
Things get dearer and dearer, but I have a comfort 
even in that. I have a feeling that I should like to 
bring myself to the straw a day." Of course there 
were offers made of aid, — offers which were rather 
prayers, — and plans suggested of what might be done 
between Brooke and Hugh; but Priscilla declared that 
all such plans were odious to her. "Why should you 

24* 
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be unliappy about us?" she coatinued. "We will 
* come and see you, — at least I will^ — perLaps once iu 
six months, and you shall pay for the railway ticket; 
only I won't stay, becanse of the gown." 

"Is not that nonsense, Pris?" 

"Just at present it is, becauj^e mamma and I Lave 
both got new gowns for the wedding. Hngli sent 
them, and ever so much money to buy bonnets and 
gloves." 

"He is to be married himself sonn, — down at a 
place called Monkhams. Nora is »tayiiig there/' 

"Yes; — with a lord," said Priscilla. **We sba'u't 
have to go there, at any rate." 

"You liked Nora when she was Lere?" 

"Very much; — though I thougbt her s^elf-willed- 
But she is not worldly, and she is conscieutious. She 
might have married that lord herseif if she would. I 
do like her. When she comes to you at Eseter, if the 
wedding gown isn't quite wom out, I shall come and 
see her. I knew she liked him when she was here, 
but she never said so." 

"She is very pretty, is she notV He sent me her 
photograph." 

"She is handsome rather than pretty, I wonder 
why it is that you two should be married, and so 
grandly married, and that I shall never, never have 
any one to love." 

"Oh, Priscilla, do not say that. Tf I havo a child 
will you not love it?" 

"It will be your child; — not mine. Do not sup- 
pose that I complain. I know that it iä right* I know 
that you ought to be married and I ought not. I know 
that there is not a man in Bevonshire who would take 
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me, or a man in Devonshire whom I would accept. I 
know that I am quite unfit for any other kind of life 
than this. I should make any man wretched, and any 
man would make me wretched. But why is it so? I 
believe that yon wonld make any man happy." 

"I hope to make Brooke happy." 

"Of course you will, and therefore you deserve it. 
We'll go home now, dear, and get mamma's things 
ready for the great day." 

On the aftemoon before the great day all the vis- 
itors were to come, and during the forenoon old Miss 
Stanbury was in a great fidget. Luckily for Dorothy, 
her own preparations were already made, so that she 
could give her time to her aunt without injury to her 
seif Miss Stanbury had come to think of herseif as 
though all the reality of her life had passed away from 
her. Every resolution that she had formed had been 
broken. She had had the great enemy of her life, 
Barty Burgess, in the house with her upon terms that 
were intended to be amicable, and had arranged with 
him a plan for the division of the family property. Her 
sister-in-law, whom in the heyday of her strength she 
had chosen to regard as her enemy, and with whom 
even as yet there had been no reconciliation, was about 
to become her guest, as was also Priscilla, — whom she 
had ever disliked almost as much as she had respected. 
She had quarrelled utterly with Hugh, — in such a man- 
ner as to leave no possible chance of a reconciliation, 
— and he also was about to be her guest. And then, 
as to her chosen heir, she wa,s now assisting him in 
doing the only thing, as to which she had declared 
that if he did do it, he should not be her heir. As 
she went about the house, under an idea that such a 
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multiplicity of persons could not be housed and fed 
without superhuman exertion, she thought of all this, 
and could not help confessing to herseif tliat her life 
liad been very vain. It was only when her eyes rested 
on Dorothy, and she saw how supremely happy was 
the one person whom she had taken most closely to 
her heart, that she could feel that she had done any- 
thing that shoold not have been left undone. "I think 
I'U sit down now, Dorothy," she said, "or I sha'n't be 
able to be with you to-morrow." 

"Do, aunt. Everything is all ready, and nobody 
will be here for an hour yet. Nothing can be nicer 
than the rooms, and nothing ever was done so well 
before. I'm only thinking how lonely you'll be when 
we're gone." 

"It'U be only for six weeks." 

"But six weeks is such a long time." 

"What would it have been if he had taken you up 
to London, my pet? Are you sure your mother 
wouldn't like a fire in her room, Dorothy?" 

"A fire in September, aunt?" 

"People live so differently. One never knows." 

"They never have but one fire at Nuncombe, aunt, 
summer or winter." 

"That's no reason they shouldn't be comfortable 
here." However, she did not insist on having the fire 
lighted. 

Mrs. Stanbury and Priscilia came first, and the 
raeeting was certainly very uncomfortable. Poor Mrs. 
Stanbury was shy, and could hardly speak a word. 
Miss Stanbury thought that her visitor was haughty, 
and, though ßhe endeavoured to be gracious, did it 
with a struggle. They called each other ma'am, which 
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made Dorotliy uneasy. Each of them was so dear to 
her, that it was a pity that they should glower at each 
other like enemies. Priscilla was not at all shy, but 
she was combative, and, as her aunt said of her after- 
wards, wonld not keep her prickles in. "I hope, Pris- 
cilla, you like weddings," said Miss Stanbury to her, 
not knowing where to find a subject for conversation. 

"In the abstract I like them," said Priscilla. Miss 
Stanbury did not know what her niece meant by liking 
weddings in the abstract, and was angry. 

"I suppose you do have weddings at Nuncombe 
Putney sometimes," she said. 

"I hope they do," said Priscilla, "but I never saw 
one. To-morrow will be my first experience." 

"Your own will come next, my dear," said Miss 
Stanbury. 

"I think not," said Priscilla. "It is quite as likely 
to be yours, aunt." This, Miss Stanbury thought, 
was almost an insult, and she said nothing more on 
the occasion. 

Then came Hugh and the bridegroom. The bride- 
groom, as a matter of cöurse, was not accommodated 
in the house, but he was aUowed to come there for his 
tea. He and Hugh had come together; and for Hugh 
a bed-room had been provided. His aunt had not 
Seen him since he had been tumed out of the house, 
because of his bad practices, and Dorothy had anti- 
cipated the meeting between them with alarm. It was, 
however, much more pleasant than had been that be- 
tween the ladies. "Hugh," she said stiffly, "I am 
glad to see you on such an occasion as this." 

"Aunt," he said, "I am glad of any occasion that 
can get me an entrance once more into the dear old 
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house. I am ao pleased to see yoii." Slie allowed 
her band to remain in liis a few nioinentÄ, and mur- 
mured something which was inten d cd to eignify her 
satisfaetion. "I must teil you that I am going to L(? 
married myself, to one of the dearest^ sweeteat, and 
loveliest girls that ever were seen, and you must con- 
gratulate me." 

"I do, I do; and I hope you may be Lappy." 
"We mean to try to be; and eome day you must 
let me bring her to you, and sheiv her. I shall not 
be satisfied, if you do not know my wife/' 8be told 
Martha afterwards that she hoped tlmt Mr, Haigli had 
sown bis wild oats, and that matrimony would sobcr 
bim. When, bowever, Martha remarked that ehe be- 
lieved Mr. Hugh to be as hardworking a young man 
as any in London, Miss Stanbury shook her head aor- 
rowfuUy. Things were being very much cliauged with 
her; but not even yet was she to be broiif^ht to ap- 
prove of work done on behalf of a penny newspaper. 

On the following morning, at ten o^clock, there 
was a Processi on from Miss Stanbury' s house into tlie 
Cathedral, which was made entirely on foot; — indeed^ 
no assistance could have been givcn by any carriagc^ 
for there is a back entrance to the Cathedral, noar to 
the Lady Chapel, exactly opposite Miss Stanbury 's 
house. There were many of the inhabitants of the 
Close there, to see the procession, and the cathedral 
bells rang out their peals very merrily. Brooke, the 
bridegroom, gave bis arm to Miss Stanbury, which 
was, no doubt, very improper, — as he should have ap- 
peared in the church as coming from quite some dif- 
ferent part of the world. Then came the bride, hang- 
ing on her brother, then two bridesmaids, — friends of 
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Dorothy's, living in the town; and, lastly, Priscilla 
with her mother, for nothing wonld induce Priscilla to 
take the part of a bridesmaid., "You might as well 
ask an owl to sing to yon," she said. "And then all 
tbe frippery wonld be tbrown away npon me." But 
sbe stood close to Dorotby, and wben tbe ceremony 
had been performed, was tbe first, after Brooke, to 
kiss ber. 

Everybody acknowledged tbat tbe bride was a win- 
some bride. Mrs. MacHngb was at tbe breakfast, and 
declared afterwards tbat Dorotby Burgess, — as sbe tben 
was pleased to call ber, — was a girl very bard to be 
understood. "Sbe came bere," said Mrs. MacHugb, 
"two years ago, a piain, silent, sby, dowdy yonng 
woman, and we all said tbat Miss Stanbury would be 
tired of ber in a week. Tbere bas never come a time 
in wbicb tbere was any visible difference in ber, and 
now sbe is one of our city beauties, witb plenty to say 
to everybody, witb a fortan e in one pocket and ber 
aunt in tbe otber, and everybody is saying wbat a for- 
tunate fellow Broke Burgess is to get ber. In a year 
or two sbe'll be at tbe top of everytbing iu tbe city, 
and will make ber way in tbe county too." 

Tbe Compiler of tbis bistory begs to add bis opinion 
to tbat of "everybody," as quoted above by Mrs. 
MacHugb. He tbinks tbat Brooke Burgess was a very 
fortunate fellow to get bis wife. 
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CHAPTER XXXlil. 

Acqaitted. 

DuRiNG this time, while Hugh was sitting with liis 
love under the oak trees at Monkhams, and Dorothj 
was being converted into Mrs. Brooke Biirgess in 
Exeter Cathedral, Mrs. Trevelyan was livinf^ with lier 
hnsband in the cottage at Twickenham. Her life was 
dreary enough, and there was but veiy little of hope 
in it to make its dreariness supportablö. As often 
happens in periods of sickness, the single friend who 
could now be of service to the one or to the other was 
the doctor. He came daily to them, and with that 
quick growth of confidence which medieal kindness al- 
ways inspires, Trevelyan told to this genlleman all the 
history of his married life, — and all that Trevelyan 
told to him he repeated to Trevelyan'ö wife. It may 
therefore be understood that Trevelyan^ between tbem, 
was treated like a child. 

Dr. Nevill had soon been able to teil Mrs, Trevelyan 
that her husband's health had been so shattered as to 
make it improbable that he should ever again be strong 
either in body or in mind. He would not ad mit, even 
when treating his patient like a child ^ tlmt he had 
ever been mad, and spoke of Sir Marmaduke'a threat 
as nnfortunate. "But what could papa have done?" 
asked the wife. 

"It is often, no doubt, difficult to know what to 
do; but threats are seldom of avail fo bring a mau 
back to reason. Your father was angry with him, and yet 
declared that he was mad. That in itself was hardly 
rational. One does not become angry with a madman,"'^ 

One does not become angry with a mad man; but 
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while a man has power in his hands over others, and 
when he misuses that power grossly and cruelly, who 
is there that will not be angry? The misery of the 
insane more thoroughly excites our pity than any other 
suffering to which hnmanity is subject; but it is ne- 
cessary that the madness shonld be acknowledged to 
be madness before the pity can be feit. One can for- 
give, or, at any rate, make excuses for any injury 
when it is done; but it is almost beyond human nature 
to forgive an injury when it is a-doing, let the condi- 
tion of the doer be what it may. Emily Trevelyan at 
this time suffered infinitely. She was still wilHng to 
yield in all things possible, because her husband was 
ill, — because perhaps he was dying; but she could no 
longer satisfy herseif with thinking that all that she 
admitted, — all that she was still ready to admit, — ^had 
been conceded in order that her concessions might tend 
to soften the afflictions of one whose reason was gone. 
Dr. Nevill said that her husband was not mad; — and 
indeed Trevelyan seemed now to be so clear in his 
mind that she could not doubt what the doctor said to 
her. She could not think that he was mad, — and yet 
he spoke of the last two years as though he had suf- 
fered from her almost all that a husband could suffer 
from a wife's misconduct. She was in doubt about his 
health. "He may recover," the doctor said; "but he 
is so weak that the slightest additional ailment would 
take him off." At this time Trevelyan could not raise 
himself from his bed, and was carried, like a child, 
from one room to another. He could eat nothing solid, 
and believed himself to be dying. In spite of his 
weakness, — and of his savage memories in regard to 
the past, — he treated his wife on aH ordinary subjects 
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with consideration. He spoke mnch of Lis monej, 
telling her that he had not altercd, and woiild not 
alter, tLe will that he had made immediately ün hia 
marriage. Under that will all his propertj^ would he 
hers for her life, and would go to their cbild when she 
was dead. To her this will was Tnoro than just, — jt 
was generous in the confidence wliich h placed in ber| 
and he told his lawyer, in her presencß, that, to the 
best of his judgment, he need not chanja^e it But still 
there passed hardly a day in whkh he did not make 
some allusion to the great wrong whicli lie liad endnred, 
throwing in her teeth the confessions whieh ehe had made^ 
— and almost accusing her of that wliich slie certainlj 
never had confessed, even when, in the extremity of 
her misery at Casalunga, she had thouglit that it Httle 
mattered what she said, so that for the momeot he 
might be appeased. If he died, was he to die in this 
belief? If he lived, was he to live in thia helief? 
And if he did so believe, was it po&sible that he ßhouM 
still trust her with his money and with liis child? 

"Emily," he said one day, "it hag becn a tenihle 
tragedy, has it not?" She did not auswer his qnesti^in, 
sitting silent as it was her eustom to do when he ad- 
dressed her after such fashion as this, At snch times 
she wonld not answer him; but she knew that he would 
press her for an answer. "I blame him more tlian I 
do you." continued Trevelyan, — ^'infinitclj more. Ile 
was a serpent intending to sting nie from the first,— 
not knowing perhaps how deep the sting wonld go." 
There was no question in this, and the asaertion was 
one which had been made so often that she could let 
it pass. "You are young, Emily, and it may be that 
you will marry again." 
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"Never," she said, witb a shudder. It seemed to 
her then that marriage was so fearful a thing that 
certainly she could never venture upon it again. 

"AU I ask of you is, that should you do so, you 
will be more carefiü of your husband^s honour." 

"Louis," she said, getting up and Standing close to 
bim, "teil me what it is that you mean." It was now 
bis turn to remain silent, and hers to demand an an- 
swer. "I have bome much," she continued, "because 
I would not vex you in your illness." 

"You have bome much?" 

"Indeed and indeed, yes. What woman has ever 
borhe morel" 

"And I?" said he. 

"Dear Louis, let us understand each other at last. 
Of what do you accuse me? Let us, at any rate, 
know each other's thoughts on this matter, of which 
each of us is ever thinking." 

"I make no new accusation." 

"I must protest then against your using words 
which seem to convey accusation. Since marriages 
were first known upon earth, no woman has ever been 
truer to her husband than I have been to you." 

"Were you lying to me then at Casalunga when you 
acknowledged that you had been false to your duties?" 

"If I acknowledged that, I did lie. I never said 
that-, but yet I did lie, — ^believing it to be best for 
you that I should do so. For your honour's sake, for 
the child's sake, weak as you are, Louis, I must pro- 
test that it was so. I have never injured you by deed 
or thought." 

"And yet you have lied to me! Is a lie no in- 
juryj — and such a lie! Emily, why did you lie to 
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me? You will teil me to-morrow that you never lied^ 
and never owned that you had lied." 

Though it should kill him, she must teil lii^ tho 
truth now. "You were very ill at Caßslunga," sbe 
Said, after a pause. 

"But not so ill as I am now. I could breathe that 
air. I [could live there. Had I remained I should 
have been well now, — but what of that?" 

"Louis, you were dying there. Pray, pray listen 
to me. We thought that you were dyin^i and we 
knew also that you would be taken from that house.^^ 

"That was my affair. . Do you mean that I could 
not keep a house over my head?" At this momeiit 
he was half lying, half sitting, in a large easy chair in 
the little drawing-room of their cottage, to wliich he 
had been carried from the adjoining bed-room. When 
not excited, he would sit for hours without moving, 
gazing through the open window, sometimes witb some 
pretext of a book lying within the reach of bis band ; 
but almost without strength to lift it, and certaiTily with- 
out power to read it. But now he had worked him- 
self up to so much energy that he almost raisod him* 
seif up in his chair, as he tumed towartls Ins wife. 
"Had I not the world before me, to choose a house in?" 

"They would have put you somewhere, and I 
could not have reached you." 

"In a madhouse, you mean. Yes; — ^if you had 
told them." 

"Will you listen, dear Louis? "We knew that it 
was our duty to bring you home; and as you would 
not let me come to you, and serve you, and assist you 
to come here where you are safe, — unless I owned 
that you had been right, I said that you had been right" 
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"And it was a lie, — you say now?" 

"All that is nothing. I can not go through it; 
nor should you. There is the only question. You do 

not think that I have been ? I need not say the 

tbing. You do not think that?" As she asked the 
question, she knelt beside him, and took bis band in 
hers, and kissed it. "Say that you do not think that, 
and I will never trouble you further about the past." 

"Yes; — that is it You will never trouble me!" 
She glanced up into bis face and saw there the old 
look which he used to wear when he was at Willesden 
and at Casalunga; and there had come again the old 
tone in which he had spoken to her in the bittemess 
of bis wrath : — the look and the tone, which had made 
her sure that he was a madman. "The craft and 
subtlety of women passes everything!" he said. "And 
so at last I am to teil you that from the beginning it 
has been my doing. I ,will never say so, though I 
should die in refusing to do it." 

After that there was no possibility of further con- 
versation, for there came upon bim a fit of coughing, 
and then he swooned; and in half-an-hour he was in 
bed', and Dr. Nevill was by bis side. "You must not 
speak to bim at all on this matter," said the doctor. 
"But if he speaks to me?" she asked. "Let it pass," 
said the doctor. "Let the subject be got rid of with 
as much ease as you can. He is very ill now, and 
even this might have killed bim." Nevertheless, though 
this seemed to be stem, Dr. Nevill was very kind to 
her, declaring that the hallucination in her husband's 
mind did not really consist of a belief in her infidelity, 
but arose from an obstinate determination to yield 
nothing. "He does not believe it; but he feels that 
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were he to say as much, bis hands would be weakened 
and yours strengthened." 

"Can he then be in his sane mind?" 

"In one sense all misconduct is proof of insanity," 
Said the doctor. "In his case the weakness of the mind 
has been consequent upon the weakness of the body." 

Three days after that Nora visited Twickenham 
from Monkhams iij obedience to a telegram from her 
sister. "Louis," she said, "had become so much weaker, 
that she hardly dared to be alone with him. Would 
Nora come to her?" Nora came of course, and Hugh 
met her at the Station, and brought her with him to 
the cottage. He asked whether he might see Trevelyan, 
but was told that it would be better that he should not. 
He had been almost continually silent since the last 
dispute which he had with his wife; but he had given 
little signs that he was always thinking of the manner 
in which he had been brought home by her from Italy, 
and of the story she had told him of her mode of in- 
ducing him to come. Hugh Stanbury had been her 
partner in that struggle, and would probably be re- 
ceived, if not with suUen silence, then with some at- 
tempt at rebuke. But Hugh did see Dr. Nevill, and 
leamed from him that it was hardly possible that Tre- 
velyan should live many hours. "He has wom him- 
self out," said the doctor, "and there is nothing left in 
him by which he can lay hold of life again." Of Nora 
her brother-in-law took but little notice, and never 
again referred -in her hearing to the great trouble of 
his life. He said to her a word or two about Monk- 
hams ^ and asked a question now and again as to Lord 
Peterborough, — whom, however, he always called Mr. 
Glascockj but Hugh Stanbury's name was never mea- 
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tioned by Hm. There was a feeling in bis mind that 
at the very last he had been dnped in being brougbt 
to England, and that Stanbuiy had assisted in the de- 
ception. To bis wife he would whisper little petulant 
regrets for the loss of the comforts of Casalunga, and 
would speak of the «^ir of Italy and of Italian skies and 
of the Italian sun, as though he had enjoyed at bis 
Sienese villa all the luxuries which climate can give, 
and would have enjoyed them still had he been allowed 
to remain there. To all this she would say nothing. 
She knew now that he was failing quickly, and there 
was only one subject on which she either feared or 
hoped to hear bim speak. Before he left her for ever 
and ever would he teil her that he had not doubted 
her faith? 

She had long discussions with Nora on the matter, 
as though all the future of her life depended on it. It 
was in vain that Nora tried to make her understand 
that if bereafter the spirit of her husband could know 
anytliing of the troubles of bis mortal life, could ever 
look back to the things which he had done in the flesh, 
then would he certainly know the truth, and aU suspi- 
cion would be at an end. And if not, if there was to 
be no such retrospect, what did it matter now, for these ^ 
few last hours before the coil should be shaken off, and 
all doubt and all sorrow should be at an end? But the 
wife, who was soon to be a widow, yeamed to be acquitted 
in this World by bim to whom her guilt or her inno- 
cence had been matter of such vital importance. "He 
has never thought it," said Nora. 

"But if he woTild say so! If he would only look it! 
It will be all in all to me as long as I live in this world." 
And then, though they had determined between them- 
Ee kmw he was Bight. UI. 25 
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selves in spoken words never to regard him again as 
one who had been mad, in all their thoughts and actions 
towards bim tbey treated bim as tbougb be were less 
responsible tban an Infant. And be was mad; — mad 
tbougb every doctor in England bad called bim sane. 
Had be not been mad be must bave been a fiend, — or 
be could not bave tortured, as be bad done, tbe woman 
to wbom be owed tbe dosest protection wbicb one 
buman being can give to anotber. 

Döring tbese last days and nigbts sbe never left 
bim. Sbe bad done ber dnty to bim well, at any rate 
since tbe time wben sbe bad been enabled to come 
near bim in Italy. It may be tbat in tbe first days oif 
tbeir quarrel, sbe bad not been regardfui, as sbe sboald 
bave been, of a busband's will, — tbat sbe migbt bave 
escaped tbis tragedy by submitting berself i» tbe man's 
wisbes, as sbe bad always been ready to submit ber- 
self to bis words. Had sbe been able always to keep 
ber neck in tbe dust under bis foot, tbeir married life 
migbt bave been passed witbout outward calamity, and 
it is possible tbat be migbt still bave lived. But if she 
erred, surely sbe bad been scoiirged for ber error with 
scorpions. As sbe sat at bis bedside watcbing bim, she 
tbougbt of ber wasted youtb, of ber faded beauty, of 
ber sbattered bappiness, of ber fallen bopes. Sbe bad 
still ber cbild, — but sbe feit towards bim tbat sbe ber- 
self was so sad a creature, so sombre, so dark, so ne- 
cessarily wretcbed from tbis time fortb tiU tbe day of 
ber deatb, tbat it would be better for tbe boy tbat sbe 
sbould never be witb bim. Tbere could be notbing 
left for ber but garments dark witb woe, eyes red with 
weeping, bours sad from solitude, tbougbts weaiy with 
memory. And even yet, — if be would only now say 
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that he did not believe lier to have been guilty, how 
great would be the change in her fature Kfel 

Then came an evening'in which he seemed to be 
Bomewhat stronger thau he had been. He had taken 
some refreshment that had been prepared for him, and, 
stimulated by its strength, had spoken a word or two 
both to Nora and to his wife. His words had been of 
no especial interest, — alluding to some small detail of 
his own condition, such as are generally the chosen 
topics of conversation with invalids. Bat he had been 
pronounced to be better, and Nora spoke to him cheer- 
fdlly, when he was taken into the next room by the 
man who was always at band to move him. His wife 
foUowed him, and soon afterwards retumed, and bade 
Nora good night. She would sit by her husband, and 
Nora was to go to the room below, that she might re- 
ceive her lover there. He was expected out that even- 
ing, but Mrs. Trevelyan said that she would not see 
him. Hugh came and went, and Nora took herseif to 
her Chamber. The hours of the night went on, and 
Mrs. Trevelyan was still sitting by her husband^s bed. 
It was still September, and the weather was very 
warm. But the Windows had been all closed since an 
hour before sunset. She was sitting there thinking, 
thinking, thinking. Dr. Nevill had told her that the 
time now was very near. She was not thinking now 
how very near it might be, but whether there might 
yet be time for him to say that one word to her. 

"Emily," he said, in the lowest whisper. 

"Darling!" she answered, tuming round and 
touching him with her band. 

"My feet are cold. There are no clothes on 
them." 

25* 
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She took a tliick shawl and spread \t double across 
the bottom of the bed, and put her band upon bis arm. 
Thougb it was clammy witb Perspiration, it was cbill, 
and sbe brougbt tbe warm clotbes up close round his 
Shoulders. "I can't sleep," be said. "If I could sleep, 
I sbouldn't mind." Tben be was silent again, and her 
thoughts went barping on, still on the same subject. 
She told herseif that if ever that act of justice were to 
be done for her, it must be done that night. After a 
while sbe tumed round over bim ever so gently, 
and saw that his large eyes were open and fixed upon 
the wall. 

She was kneeling now on the chair close by the 
bed head, and her band was on the rail of the bed- 
stead supporting her. "Louis," she said, ever so softly. 

"WeU." 

"Can yöu say one word for your wife, dear, dear, 
dearest husband?" 

"What word?" 

"I have not been a harlot to you; — have I?" 

"What name is that?" 

"But what a thing, Louis! Kiss my band, Louis, 
if you believe me." And very gently she laid the 
tips of her fingers on his lips. For a moment or two 
she waited, and the kiss did not come. Would he 
spare her in this the last moment left to bim either for 
justice or for mercy? For a moment or two the bitter- 
ness of her despair was almost unendurable. Sbe bad 
timo to tbink that were she once to withdraw her band, 
she would be condemned for ever; — and that it must 
be withdrawn. But at length the lips moved, and witb 
struggling ear she could hear the sound of the tongue 
within, and tbe verdict of the dying man bad been 
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given in her favour. He never spoke a word more 
either to annul it or to enforce it . 

Some time after that she crept into Nora's room. 
"Nora," she said, waking the sleeping girl, "it is all 
over." 

"Is he dead?" 

"It is all over. Mrs. Richards is there. It is 
better than an hour since now. Let me come in." 
She got into her sister's bed, and there she told the 
tale of her tardy trinmph. "He declared to me at last 
that he trusted me," she said, — almost believing that. 
real words had come from his lips to that effect. Then 
she feil into a flood of tears, and after a while she also 
slept. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

ConcluBion. 

At last the maniac was dead, and in his last mo- 
ments he had made such reparation as was in his 
power for the evil that he had done. With that slight 
touch of his dry fevered lips he had made the assertion 
on which was to depend the fdture peace and comfort 
of the woman whom he had so cruelly misused. To 
her mind the acquittal was perfect; but she never ex- 
plained to human ears, — not even to those of her sister, 
— the manner in which it had been given. Her life, 
as far as we are concemed with it, has been told. For 
the röst, it cannot be but that it should be better than 
that which was passed. If there be any retribution 
for such suflFerings in money, liberty, and outward com- 
fort, such retribution she possessed; — for all that had 
been his, was now hers. He had once suggested what 
she should do, were she even to be married agam; and 
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öhe had feit that of such a career there could be no 
possibility. Anything but thati We all know that 
i?F^idow'ä practices in this matter do not always tally 
with wiveö' vows; but, as regards Mrs. Trevelyan, we 
are dißposed to thmk that the promise will be kept. 
Bhe has her child, and he will give her sufficient in- 
tereat to make life worth having. 

Earlj in the foUowing spring Hugh Stanbury was 
mamed to Nora Rowley in the parish church of Monk- 
hamsj — at which place by that time Nora found her- 
^self to be almost as much at home as she might have 
been under other circumstances. They had prayed 
that the marriage might be very private 5 — but when 
the day amved there was no very close privacy. The 
parish chnreh was quite füll, there were half-a-dozen 
Bride Km aids, there was a great breakfast, Mrs. Crutch 
had a uew brown silk gown given to her, there was a 
long article in the county gazette, and there were 
ßbort paragraphs in various metropolitan newspapers. 
It was generally thought among bis compeers that 
Hugh £!jtanbury had married into the aristocracy, and 
tUat Ihe fact was a triumph for the profession to which 
he bebnged. It shewed what a Bohemian could do, 
and that men of the press in England might gradually 
hope Uf force their way almost anywhere. So great 
was the name of Monkhams! He and bis wife took 
for thetnaelves a very small house near the Regent' s 
Park, at which they intend to remain until Hugh shall 
have eiiabled himself to earn an additional two hundred 
a-year. Mrs. Trevelyan did not come to live with 
them, but kept the cottage near the river at Twicken- 
harn. Hugh Stanbury was very averse to any pro- 
tracted connection with comforts to be obtained firom 
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poor Trevelyan's income, and told Nora that he must 
hold her to her promise abont the beefsteak in the 
cupboard. It is our opinion that Mr. and Mrs. Hugh 
Stanbtuy will never want for a beefsteak and all com- 
fortable additions until the inhabitants of London shall 
cease to require newspapers on their breakfast tables. 

Brooke and Mrs. Brooke established themselves in 
the house in the Close on their retnm from their wed- 
ding tonr, and Brooke at once put himself into intimate 
relations with the Messrs. Groppers, taking his fair 
share of the bank work. Dorothy was absolutely. 
installed as mistress in her aunt^s house with many 
wonderfal ceremonies, with the unlocking of cupboards, 
the outpouring of stores, the giving up of keys, and 
with many speeches made to Martha. This was all 
very painful to Dorothy, who could not bring herseif 
to suppose it possible that the should be the mistress 
of that house, during her annt's life. Miss Stanbury, 
however, of course persevered, speaking of herseif as 
a wom-out old woman, with one foot in the grave^ 
who would soon be carried away and put out of sight. 
But in a very few days things got back into their 
places, and Aunt Stanbury had the keys again. "I 
knew how it would be, miss," said Martha to her 
young mistress, "and I didn't say nothing, ^cause you 
understand her so well." 

Mrs. Stanbury and Priscilla still live at the cottage, 
which, however, to Priscilla's great disgust, has been 
considerably improved and prettily fiimished. This 
was done under the auspices of Hugh, but with funds 
chiefly supplied from the house of Brooke, Dorothy, 
and Co. Priscilla comes into Exeter to see her sister, 
perhaps, eveiy other week; but will never sleep away 
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from home, and very rarely will eat or drink at her 
sister's table. "I don't know why, I don^t/* slie eaid 
to Dorothy, "but somehow it putB tug out. It delays 
me in my efforts to come to the straw a day." Weyer- 
theless, the sisters are dear friends. 

I fear that in some previous monber u half promise 
was made that a husband should hc fonnd for Camüla 
French. That half-promise cannot bc troated in tbc 
manneF in which any whole promise certainly would 
have been handled. There is no husband ready for 
Cammy French. The reader, however, will be de- 
lighted to know that she made up her tj^uarrel with her 
sister and Mr. Gribson, and is now rather fond of 
being a guest at Mr. Gibson's house, Ou her first 
retum to Exeter after the Gibsons had come back frora 
their little Cornish rustication, Camilla declared that 
she could not and would not bring herseif to cndure 
a certain dress of which Bella was very fond ;— and as 
this dress had been bought for Camilla witli special 
reference to the glories of her anticipated married life^ 
this objection was almost natural. But Bella treated 
it as absurd, and Camilla at last gave way* 

It need qnly further be said that thou^h Giles 
Hickbody and Martha are not acti^nlly marn'cd as yet, 
— men and women in their class of life alwaya mov- 
ing towards marriage with great precautinnj — it is 
quite understood that the young periple wre engaged^ 
and are to be made happy togethcr at some futuro 
time. 

THE END. 
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